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BOOK XVI. 


Account of the French Settlements in North- America, 
continued, 


Th E war carried on for the Spanifh fucceffion, 8 9° ° ¥ 
had raifed a ferment in the four quarters of the, ee 
world, which for the two Jaft centuries have felt 
the effects of that reftle(s fpirit with which Europe 
hath been agitated. All kingdoms were fhaken 
by the contefts excited on account of gne, which 
under the dominion of Charles V. had ftrick terror 
‘into them all. The influence of a houfe whofe 
‘fovereignty extended over five or fix Rates, had 
raifed the Spanith nation to a pjtchof greatnefs 
. which could noc but be extremely flattering to her. 
Ac the fame time another houfe whele power was 

Vou. V.« B | fill 
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300 K till faperior, as its domihions were more coane&- 
XVI. ed togethér, wag: daibitioks of giving the téw to 
wr’ that haughty sfation. Fhe names of Aultria and 


¥ 


Bourbon, which had “been rivals for two hundred 
years, were now exerting their laft efforts to ac- 
quire a fuperioticy, which fhould no longer be 
confidefed as précafidts or doubtful between them. 
The point of conteft was, which fhould have the 
greateft number of crowns, to boaft the poffeffion 
of. Europe, divided between the claithns ef the 
two houfes, which were not altogether groundlefs, 
was inclined to allow them to extend their branches, 
but would not permit that feveral crowns should 
center in one houfe, as they formerly did. Every 
power took up arms to difperfe or divide a vaft in- 
heritance; and refolved to dif{member it, rather 
than fuffer ic to be attached to one, which, with 
this additional weight of ftrength, muft infallibly 
deftroy the balance of all the reft. As the war 
was fupported by each party with numerous forces 
and great fkill, with warlike people and experi- 
enced generals, it continued a long time: it defo- 
lated the countries it fhould have fuccoured, and 
even ruined nations that had no concern in it. 
Victory, which fhould have determined the con- 
reft, wal fo variable, that it ferved only to increafe 
the general flame. The fame troops that were fuc- 
cefsful in one country, were defeated in another. 
The people who conquered by fea, were worlted 


(on jand. The news of the lols of a fleet and the 


Ad Load 


gaining of a battle arsjved atthe fame ume. Sue- 
cels 
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cels arernately favoured each party, apd by thisBoo K 


Incoaftancy ferved only to complei¢ the mytual de- 


xvi. 


ftry&tion of both. At length, when the blood and aaa aaa 


treafure of the feveral ftates were exhaufted, and 
after a feries of calamities and expences that had 
lafted near twelve years, the people who had pro- 
fited by their misfortunes, and were weakened by 
their contefts, were anxious of recovering the loffes 
they had fuftajned. They endeavoured to find in 
the new world the means of peopling and re efta- 
biifhing the old. France firft turned her views 
towards North-America, to which fhe was invited 
by the fimilarity of foil and climate, and the ifland 
of Cape-Breton became immediately the object of 
her attention. 

Tre Englifh confidered this poffeffion as an 


The 
Fiench ta 


equivalent for all that the French had loft by the tecover 


ther for. 


treaty of Utrecht, and not being entirely recon- mei jofes 


ciled to them, ftrongly oppofed their heing allow- 


people and 
fortify 


ed to people and fortify it. They faw no other a el 
method of excluding them from the cod-fifhery, efablith 


confider- 


and making the entrance into Canada difficult for atte fithe- 


their fhips. The moderation of queen Anne, or, 
perhaps, the corruption of her mimifters, prevent- 
ed France from being expofed to this frefh mortifi- 
cation: and fhe was authorifed to make what 
alterations fhe thought proper at Cape-Breton. 
Tuis ifland is fituated at the entrance of the 
guiph of St. Lawrence, betweer the 45th and 47th 
degrees of north latitude. Newfoundland lies to 
the eaft, on the fame gulph, and is only 15 or 
| B2 ; 16 


lies there. 
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Boo K 16 leagues diftant from it ; and to the weft, Acadia 
xv1, isonly feparated from the ifland by a ftreight, not 
‘more than three or four leagues over. Cape-Bre- 
ton thus firuated between the territories ceded to 
its enemies, threatened their pofleffions, while it 
protected thofe of France. The ifland meafures 
about 36 leagues in length, and 22 in its greateft 
breadth. Itis furrounded with litle tharp-pointed 
tocks, feparated from each other by the waves, 
above which fome of their tops are vifible. All 
its harbours open to the eaft, turning towards the 
fouth. On the other parts of the coaft there are 
but a few anchoring places for Imall veffels, in 
creeks, or between iflets. Except in the hilly 
parts, the furface of the country has but httle 
folidity, keing every where covered with a fight 
mofs.and with water. The dampnefs of the foil 
is exhaled in fogs, without rendering the air un- 
wholefome. In other refpects, the climate is very 
cold, owing either to the prodigious quantity of 
lakes, which cover above half the ifland, and re- 
main frozen a long time, or to the number of 
Forefts, that totally intercept the rays of the fun ; 
the effect of which is befides decreafed by pern- 
tual clouds. 

Tuover fome fthermeithad long reforted to 
Cape- Bilton every fummer, not more than twenty 
or thirty had eveg fixed there. The French wha 
took poff fion pf it in Augyft 1713, were pro- 
peily the firft inhabitan:s. They changed, its 
nage into that of Mle Roy’te, and fixed upon 

, fort 
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fort Dauphin for their principal fetdement. Thispooxk 
harbour was two leagues in circumference. The xvi. 
fhips which came to the very fhore, were theltered' 

from winds. Forefts affording oak fufficient to 

build and fortify a large city, were near ag hand, 

the ground appeared lefs barren than in other 
parts, and the fifhery was more plentiful. This 
harbour might have been made impregnable at a 
trifling expence, but the difficulty of approaching 

it, (a circumftance that had at fir madea ftronger 
impreffion than the advantages refulting from ir) 
occafioned it to be abandoned after creat labour 

had been beftowed upon it. They then turned 

their views to Lovifbourg, the accefs to which'was 
eafier, and convenience was thus preferred to fee 
curity. 

Tue harbour of Louifbourg, fituated on the 
eaftern coaft of the ifland, is at leaft a league in 
depth, and above quarter of a league broad in 
the narroweft part. Its bottom is good, the 
foundings are ufually from fix to ten fathom, and 
it is eafy to tack about in it either te fail in or out 
even in bad weather. It includes a {mall gulph 
very commodious for refitting fhips of all fizes, 
which may even winter there, with proper pre- 
cautions. The only itconvenience attending this 
excellent harbour is, that it is frozen up fram No- 
vember till May, and frequently continues fo till 
June. Theentrance, which is naturally narrow, 
is alfo guarded by Goat ifland; the cannon of 
which playing upen a level with the furface of 

: B 3 the 
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Booxthe water, would fink fhips of any fize, thar 
XVI. fhould attempt to force the paflage. The batte- 
‘ries, one of thirty-fix, the other of twelve twenty- 
four pounders, ereéted on the two oppofite fhores, 

would fupport and crofs this formidable fire. 

Tue town is built on a neck of Jand that runs 
into the fea, and is about half a league in circuit ; 
the ftreets are broad and regular. Almoft all the 
houfes are made of wood. Thofe that are of 
ftone, were conftructed at the expence of the go- 
vernment, and aré deftined for the reception of 
the troops. A number of wharfs have been ereét- 
ed, that projet 4 confiderable way into the har- 
bour, and are extremély convenient for loading 
and unloading the fhips. 

Tue fortification of Louifbourg was only begun 
int72c. This undertaking was executed upon 
very good plans, and is fupplied with all the works 
that can render a place formidable. A fpace of 
about a hundred toifes only, was left without ram- 
parts on the fide next the fea, which was thought 
fufficiently defended by its fituation. It was clofed 
only with a fimple dyke. The fea was fo fhallow 
in this plaeé, that it made a kind of narrow canal, 
inacceffible from the number of its reefs to any 
fhipping whatever. The fire from the fide bat. 
tions cofhpletely feeured this {pot from any attack, 

Tue neceffity of bringing ftone from Europe, 
and other materials proper for thefe great works, 
fometimes retarded their progrefs, but never ade 
them be difcontinued. More than thirty mil. 
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lions 
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lions* were expended vpon them. ‘This was notp og x 
thought top great a fym for the fupport of the xvr. 
fitheries, for fecuring the communication between ' 
France and Canada, and for obtaining a fecuzity 
or retreat to fhips in time of war coming fiom the 
fouthern iffands. Nature and found policy re- 
quired that the riches of the fouth fhould be pror 
tected. by the ftrength of the north. 

In the year 1714, fome fifhermen, who till then 
had lived in Newfoundland, fettled in this ifland. 
It was expected that their number would foon have 
been increafed by the Acadians, who were at li- 
berty, from the treaties that had been granted 
them, ro remove with all their effects, and even 
to difpofe of their eftates; but thefe hopes weie 
difappo.nted. The Acadians chofe rather to re- 
tain their poffi.ffions under che dominion of Eng- 
land, than to give them up for any precarious 
advantage they might derive from their attache 
meat to France. Their place was fupplied by 
fome diftreffed adventurers from Europe, who 
came gver from time to time to Cape-Breton, and 
the inhabitants of the colony gradually increafed 
to the number of four thoufand. ‘They were fet- 
tled at Louifbourg, Fort Dayphin, Port Touloufe, 
Nericka, and on all the coafts where they found a 
proper beach for drying the cod. 

Tue inhabitants never applied themfelves to 
‘agriculture, the foil being unfit for it, They 
have often atttempted to fow corn, but it feldom 
came to maturity ; and when it did thrive fo much 

B 4 as 
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8 #0 K asto be worth reaping, it had degenerated fo con-' 

Xvi. fiderably, chat fe-was not for fed for the next 

harvett, They have daly continued to plant a few 

pot herbs that are‘ tolerably well tafted, but mult 

be renewed every year from abroad. The poor 

nefs and fcareity of paftures has likewife prevented 

the increafe of cattle. In a word, the foil of 

Cape-Breton feemed calculated to invite none but 
fifhermen and foldiers. 

Tnovcn the ifland was entirely covered with 
forefts before it was inhabited, its wood has fcarce 
ever been an object of trade. A great quantity, 
however, of foft wood was found there fit for 
firing, and fome that might be ufed for timber ; 
but the oak has always been very fcarce, and the 
fir never yielded much refin. 

Tue peltry trade was a very inconfiderable ob- 
ject. It confifted only in the fhkins of a few lynxes 
elks, mufk rats, wild cats, bears, otters, and foxes, 
both of ared and filver grey colour. Some of 
thefe were procured from a colony of Mickmae 
Indians who had fettled on the ifland with the 
French, and never could raife more than fixty 
men able to bear arms. The reft came from Se. 
John’s, or the neighbouring continent. 

Greater advantages might poffibly have been 
derived from the coal mines which abeund in the 
ifland, They he in a horizontal direftion, and 
being no more than fix or eight feet below the 
furtace, may be worked without digging deep, of 
draining off the waters. Notwjghftanding the 

pra 
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prodigious demaad for this coal from New Eng- gs ook 
land, from the year 1745 to the year 1749, thefe xvi. 
mines would, probably, have beea farfaken, had’ 
not the fhips which were fent out to the French 
iflands wanted ballaft. In one of thefe mines a 
fire has been kindled, which could never be ex- 
tinguifhed, and will one day probably occafion, 
fome extraordinary explofion. lf the carelefinels 
of one man could by a fingle {park kindle a fires 
which for feyeral years paft has been conftantly 
devouring the bowels of the earth, how little ex- 
ertion does nature require to produce a volcano, 
able to confume a whole country with its inhabi- 
tants | 

Tue whole igduftry of the colony has conftant- 
ly been exerted in the cod fifhery. The lefs weal- 
thy inhabitants employed yearly two hundred boats 
in this fifhery, and the richeft fifty or fixty veffels 
from thirty to fifty tons burden, The {mall craft 
always kept within four or five leagues of the 
coaft, and returned at night with their fifth, which 
being immediately cured, was always in the utmoft 
degree of perfection it was capable of. The 
larger {macks went to fifh further from fhore, 
kept their cargo for feveral days, and as the cod 
was apt to be too fale, it was Iefs valuable. But 
this inconvenience was compenfated by the advan- 
tagt it gave them of purfuing the ffh, when the 
want of food compelled it to leave the ifland; 
and by the facility of carrying during the autumn 

‘ the 
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goo K the produce of their labours to the fouthern lands, 
XVI. Of even to France. 

Besipes the fifhermen fettled on the ifland, 
others came every year from France te dry their 
fith, cither in the habitations, in confequence of an 
agreement made with the owners, or upon the 
beach, which was always referved for their wfe. 

Tre mother country regularly fent them fhips 
laden with provifions, hquors, wearing apparel, 
houfhold goods, and all things neceffary for the 
inhabitants of the colony. The largeft of thefe 
fhips, having no other concern but this trade, re 
turned to Europe as foon as they had bartered 
their lading for cod. Thofe from fifty to a hun- 
dred tons burden, after having lagded their little 
cargo, went a fifhing themfelves, and did not re- 
turn till the feafon was over, 

Tue people of Cape-Breton did not fend ail 
their hth to Europe. They fent part of it to the 
French fouthern iflands, on board twenty or twenty- 
five fhips, from feventy to a hundred and forty 
tons burden. Befides the cod, which made at 
Jeaft half their cargo, they exported to the other 
colonies, timber, planks, thin oak boards, falted 
Jalmon and mackarel, train oil, and fea coal. All 
thefe were paid for in fugar and coffee, but chiefly - 
in rum and molaffes. 

Tue ifland could not confume all thefe commo- 
dities. Canada took off but a {mall part of the 
overplus; it was chicfly bought by the people of 
New-England, who gave in exchange fruits, ve- 

getabless 
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getables, wood, brick and cattle. This trade of Book 
exchange was allowed, but a {muggling trade was XvV?. 
added to it, confifting of flour, and a confiderable a a 
quantity of fale fift. 

Norwitrnstanpine this circulation, which was 
ail carried on at Loutfbourg, moft of the colontits 
were extremely poor. This was owing to the de- 
pendence their indigence had fobjected them to 
on their firft arrival. Unable to procure the ne- 
ceflary implements for the fifhery, they had borrow. 
ed fome at an exctffive intereft. Even thofe who 
were not at firft reduced to this neceffity, were 
foon obliged to fubmit to the hard terms of bor- 
rowing, The dearnefs of falt and provifions, to- 
gether with the ill fuccefs of their fifhery, foon 
compelled them to it, and they were inevitably 
ruined by being obliged to pay twenty or five and 
twenty per cent. a year for every thing they bor- 
rowed. It is one of the many hardfhips attending 
an equality of ftations in life, thac thofe born 
to a fortune can feldom acquire one but by vio- 
lence or fraud, the means by which the moft opu- 
lent families have amaffed their riches. Even 
commerce can {carce exempt men from thefe hard- 
fhips by induftry and affiduous Jabour. But all 
the French colonies of New France were not from 
their firft eflablifhment deftined to fuch diftrefs. 

Tue ifland of St. John, more favourably fituat- setdement 
ed, has been more favourable to its inhabitants, ee in 
It lies further up the gulph of St. Lawrence, is ee 
twenty-two leagues long, and not much above a John. 

league 
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B00 K league at its greateft breadth. It bends in the 
Xvi. form of a crefcent, both ends terminating in a 
fharp point. Though the right of this ifland had 
never been difputed with France, yet fhe feemed 
to pay no regard to it till the peace of Utrecht. 
The lofs of Acadia and Newfoundland drew their 
attention to this {mall remaining fpot, and the go- 
vernment began to inquire what ufe could be made 

of it. 

It appeared that the winters were long there, 
the cold extreme, with abundance of fnow, and 
prodigious quantities of infects; but that thefe de- 
fects were compenfated by a healthy coaft, a good 
fea-port, and commodious harbours, The country 
was flat, enriched with fine paftures, watered by 
an infinite number of rivulets and fprings; the 
joil exceedingly diverfified, and fit for the culture 
of every kind of grain. There was plenty of 
game, and multitudes of wild beafts ; amazing 
fhoals of fith of all forts; and a greater num- 
ber of favage inhabitants than were found on 
any other of the iflands. This circumftance alone 
was a proof how much it was fuperior to the reft. 

Tue report that was fpread of this in France, 
gave rife to a company in 1719, which formed 
the defign both of clearing this fertile ifland, and 
of eftablifhing a great cod fifhery there. Unfor- 
tunately, intereft, which had brought the adven- 
turers together, fer them at variance again, before 
they began to execute the plan they had projected. 


St. John was again forgossen, when the Acadians 
began 
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began to remove to that ifland in 1749. In pro-Book 
cefs of time they incteafed to the number of 3154. x¥#. 


As they were for the moft part hufbandmen, and 
patticularly accultomed to the breeding of cattle, 
the government thought proper to confine them 
to this employment ; and the cod fifhery was only 
allowed to be carried on, by thofe who fett'ed at 
Tracadia, and St. Peter. 

Pronisitions and monopolies, while they are 
‘a reftraint upon induftry, are equally detrrmental 
to the labours they permit, and to thofe they for- 


bid. Though the ifland of St. John does not. 


afford a fufficient extent of fea fhore, fit for dry- 
ing the vaft quantities of cod that come ia fhoals 
to the coafts, and though the fifh is too large to 
be eafily dried, yet ic was incumbent upon a power 
whofe fifheries are not fufficient for the confump- 
tion of its own fubjects, to encourage this kind of 
employment. If there were too few drying places 
for the quantity that could be caught, that which 
is called green cod might eafily have been pre- 
pared, which alone would have made a valuable 
branch of commerce. 

By confining the inhabitants of St. John to agri- 
culture, they were deprived of all refource in thofe 
unfortunate feafons that happen frequently on the 
ifland, when the crops are devoured by the field 
mice and gra{fshoppers. The exchanges which 
the mother country could and ought to have made 
with her colony, were reduced to nothing. Lajft- 
ly, in attempting to favour agriculture, its pro. 

grefs 
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309K gtels was obftrndted, by Jaying the inhabitanse 
“vi. under an impoffibility of procpring the neceflary 
—-w-— articles for extending it. 
Onty one or two {mall veffels came annually 
to the ifland from Europe, and Janded at Port La 
Joie, where they were fupplied with all they want- 
ed from Loufbourg, and paid for it in wheat, 
barley, oats, pulfe, black cattle and fheep. A 
party of fifty men ferved rather to regulate their 
police, than to defend them, Their commanding 
officer was dependent on Cape-Breton, which was 
itfelf under the controul of the governor of Ca- 
nada. The command of this laft officer extended 
to a great diltance, over a vaft continent, the 
richeft part of which was Louifiana. 
Difcovery THs province, which the Spaniards formerly 
of the Mif- . 
fiippby comprehended under the name of Florida, was 
theFrench. noe difcovered by the French till the year 1673. 
They were told by the favages, that to the weft of 
Canada, these was a great river, which flowed nei- 
ther to the worth nor to the eaft, and they con- 
cluded that ic mut therefore empty itfelf into the 
gulph of Mexico, if its cowrfe were fouthward, 
or into the fouth fea, if it were wefkward. The 
communication with thefe two feas was of fich 
importance, as to-delerve fome inquiry. This wa- 
dertaking was committed so Joliet, ap iahabitant 
of Quebeg, ,a man of fenfe and expenience, and 
‘to the Jefuic Marquette, whole virtues were re- 
fpected by all thenaons inhabiting thet continens, 


Tugs 
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Tress two men, whofe intentions were equally gs oo K 
honeft, always lived in the moft friendly intimacy xvi. 


with each other, They went together from the 


lake Michigan, entered the river of the Foxes, 
which empties itfelf into that lake, and went up 
almoft to the head of the river, notwithitanding 
the currents which render that navigation difficult. 
After fome days march, they again embarked on 
the river Ouisconfing, and keeping always weft- 
ward, came to the Miffifippi, and failed down that 
siver as far as the Akanfas, about the 33d degree 
of latitude. Their zeal would have carried them 
further, but they were in want of provifions. It 
would have been imprudent to have ventured too 
far, with only three or four men, in an unknown 
country, and moreover, as they were perfectly 
convinced that the river difcharged itfelf in the 
gulph of Mexico, they returned to Canada. Upon 
entering the river of the dilinois, they found the 
people pretty numerous, and inclined toa friendly 
intercourfe with the French nation. Without 
concealing or exaggerating any particular, they 
communicated to the chief man of the colony all 
the information they had procured. 

Amonc the inhabitants of new France at that 
time, was a Norman, named La Salle, who was 
equally defirous of making a great fortune, and 
of eftablifhing a brilliant reputation. This man 
hhad fpent his younger years among the Jefuits, 
where he had contracted that activity, enthufiaim, 
and firmnefs, which thofe fathers fo well know 

how 
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8 0 0 K how to inftil into their difciples, when they meet 

XVI. with young men of quick parts, with whom they 

fond of recruiting their order. La Salle, who 

was a bold ahd enterprifing man, fond of availing 

himfelf of every opportunity to diftinguifh himfelf, 

and anzious even to feck out fuch opportunities, 

perceived that the sew governor of Canada neg- 

lected to purfue the difcovery that had been made. 

He embarked for Europe, went to the court of 

Verfailles, was liftened to, almoft even with admi- 

ration, at a time when both the prince and the 

people were infpired with a paffion for great ac- 

tions. He returned loaded with favours, and with 

orders to complete what had been fo fortunately 
begun. 

Bur in order to infure fuccefs to his ftheme, he 
had the prudence to proceed with the greateft 
caution. The diftance was confiderable from the 
further French fettlements in Canada to the banks 
of the river that was to be the object of inquiry- 
It was a matter of prudence to fecure this tract, 
His firft ep, therefore, was to erect feveral pofts, 
which took up more time than he imagined, the 
works being often interrupted by unforefeen inci- 
dents. When time and caution had difpefed every 
thing to his wighes, he failed down the Miffifippi 
in 1682, and fourid that it ran into the gulph of 
Mexico, as had been before conjectured.-*? 

Taxis information was of great confequence. La 
Salle, who well knew what remained to be done, 
haftened back to Quebec, and went over to France, 

to 
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§, propofe the. dilcovery of the MifGGppi by fea, BOOK 
ps he eftablifkment of 2 colony, which cquld XVI. 


not fail.of being a very important one. His 
fcheme was approved, end he obtained four fhips 
wf different rates, with about 150 men. He 
.oxfied his point by fteering too far weftward, and 
oa the roth of January, 1635, found himfelf in 
the bay of St. Barnard, diftant a hundred leagues 
from the Miffifippi. This error might have been 
rectified ; but La Safle, who was a haughry and 
anfociable temper, had quarrelled with the com- 
mander of his little fleet, and being unwilling to 
owe any obligation to him, he difmiffed him. Being 
hefides prepoffefied with che idea that the river he 
had entered moft certainly be an arm of the great 
one he was commiffioned to reconnoitre, he ima- 
gined he could execute the defign he had been fen 
upon without any other affiftance : bur he was foon 
undeceived. He negleéted the object of his expe- 
dition. Jaftead of looking for guides among the 
favages, who would have directed him to the place 
of his deftination, he chofe to go nearer the Spa- 
niards, and inform himfelf of the famous mines 
of St. Barbe. He was wholly taken up with this 
abfurd project, when he was maffacred by fome of 
his companions, who could no kenger bear with 
the harfhnefs of his character, its obftinacy and 
haughtinets. 

Tue death of Le Salle foon occafioned the reft 
of his company to difperfe. ~The villains who 
bad murdered him, fell by each ocher’s hand.” Sea 

+ +Voxz, V. C veral 
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8 OO K veral incorporated with the natives. Many pé- 
XVI. rithed by hunger and fatigue. The Spaniards of 
Sv New Mesico, alarmed at the report of this wnder- 
taking, had advanced up the country in order tb 
oppofe it, tosk fome of thefe adventurers, aad {ent 
them to work ia che mines, where they périfaed., 
Thofe who had thot themfeives tp in che litele fort 
which had been erected, fell into’ the hands of che 
favazes. Only feven efcaped, whe embarked on 
the Miffifippi, which had at laft been difcovered by 
Jand, and came to Canada. Thefe diftreffes foon 

made the French lofe fight of Loushana. 

Taz attention of the miniftry was agam awak- 
efed in 1697, by ¥berville, a gentleman of Ca- 
nada, who had diftinguifhed himfelf by fome very 
bold and fortunate attempts at Hivdien’s bay, m 
Acadia and Newfoundland. He was fent out from 
Rochfort with twe fhips, and entered the Mifii- 
fippi on the ad of July 1669. He faited op the 
river high enough to take a full view of the beau 
ty and fertiliry of its banks. He contented him» 
felf, however, with ereGiing @ {malt fort, which 
did not long continue, aad preceeded te another 
{pot to fettle his coldny, chiefly confifting of Ca 
nadians. Pe ik j 

reat Barween the mouth of the MifiGppi and Pent 
Kittlein the f€0la, a fettlenter® newly eedted by the Spaniards 
penuy in Flprida, 3 a coaft of about forty leagmes int 


tered by extent, It is every where fo flat, that trating 


the Mit. : 
epi, ad ibips cegnot cowy within icur deagues of the 


Komiana, MTG, OF even the lighsck brigs wishin. wwe 
leagues. 
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ledgises. The foil, which i8 entirely fandy, isBook 

@qually onfie for spriculture and’ the breeding of XVI. 
Nothing grows there but a few cedars’ 

dvd Gt creés. The climate is exceedingly hot, 

wheh tht tdys of the fun thine upon thefe fandé, 

thu In fore fedfons the héat would be infupport- 

dtile, were it not for a light breeze, which {prings 

up regularly at nine or ten in the morning, and 

nevér fails bot in che evening. In this large tract, 

there is a place called Biloxi, from the name of a 

favage nation, tha formerly fettied there. This 

fituation, the moft barren and moft inconvenient 

upon the whole caait, was made choice of for the 

fefidence of the few men Yberville had brought 

thithér, and who had been allured by the moft 

fanguine expectations, 

Two years after a new colony arrived, and fet- 
tled thirteen leagues to the eaft of Biloxi, not far 
trom Penfacola. The banks of the Mobile, which 
though a river of fome extent is no where navi- 
gable but for boats, were judged to be worth in- 
habiting. The poornefs of the grounds, was not 
thought a fufficient objection. It was determined 
that the connections which might be formed with 
the Spasiards and neighbouring Indians, would 
compenfate all thefe diladvantages. An ifland 
fiuated oppofite to the Mobile, -at the diftance of 
four leagues, offered a harbour, which might be 
confidered as the fea port of the new colony.® Ir 
was named the ifle of Dauphin. ,Jt was very con- 


venieng fog unloading the French page: which be- 
C2 fore 
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bog ¥ fore it had been neceflary to fend afhore in boats. 


Xv; 


jhis ifand, thopgh a.barren one, was foon peo- 

‘pled, and became the chief fetclement of the CO 
lorfy ; till the fands, by which it had beer ofigi- 
nally formed, were heaped up to fuch a degree by 
the winds in 1717, a$ to deprive it of the only 
alvantage that had given it fome kind of reputa- 
tion. 

Ir could not reafonably be expected that a co- 
lony fixed upon fuch aterritory fhould make any 
progrefs, The death of Yberville at fea, who 
perifhed glorioufly ‘before the Havannah in 1762, 
in the fervice of his country, put an end to the 
{mall remaining hopes of the colonifts. France 
was fo deeply engaged in an unhappy war, that 
no affiftance sould be expected from her. The 
colonifts thought themfelves totally forfuken, and 
thofe who entertained fome hopes of finding a fet- 
tlement in another place, haftened to go in fearch 
of it. The few whom neceffiry compelled to ftay 
behind, fubfifted upon vegetables, or lived by 
excurfions among the Indians. The colony was 
reduced to twenty-eight wretched families, when 
Crofat petitoned for and obtained the exclufive 
trade of Louifiana in 1712. 

Crosat was one of thofe men born for préac 
enterprifes. He poffeffed a fwpérivrity of talents 
and fentiments which enabled hidy*to undertake 

a, snpriad actions, and condefcend to the leatt 

for "the fervice of the ftate, and wifhed to derive 
all his fame fron the’glory of his country. The 

® > fol 
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fot Touifiana: was not the object of this active Boo K 
g¥bhus. “He*tould not be iytorant of its barren. XV!. 
nels, -nor did’ It ever appear. that He had‘any idea “77 
of-atremptiitg to improve it:’ His intention was 

to ‘open: communications both by land and fea 

with old’and new ‘Mexico, to pour in alf kinds of 
merchandife ito thofe parts, and to draw from 
thence a great quantity of piaftres. The place he 
had-afked for, appeared to him to be the natural 

and neceffary mart for his vaft operations ; ‘and all 

the fteps taken by his agents were reculated upon 

this noble plan. But being undeceived by feveral 
unfuccefsful attempts, he relinquifhed his icheme, 

and in 1717, refigned his privilege to a company 

whofe fuccefs aftonithed the world. 

Tus company was formed by Law, that cele- pouiftana 
brated Scotchman, of whom no fettled judgment yee 
could be formed at the tithe he appeared, but whofe mous in 
name now ftands between the crowd cf mere ad ised a 
venturers and the fhort lift of great men. This *™ 
daring genius had made it his bufinefs from his 
infancy to obferve attentively the feveral powers of 
Europe; to examine their feveral fprings, and to 
calculate the ftrength of.each. He was fingular- 
}y*Hruck with’ the confufion into which the am- 
bition’ pf Lewis" AV. had thrown the kingdom 
ef Brince, “I remedy this, was as he imagined, 

a tafk worthy of him, and he flattered himfelfghe 
could accomplith it. The greatnefs of his plan 
could not fail of recommendingtit to the regent, 
who held ghe reins of government, fince the des 

C 2 mife 
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BOoKmile of the monarch had reftored peace to ¥p- 

XVI. rope. The fcheme was, by {peedily paying off the 

‘national debt, to clear the publig¢ revenue af she 

enormous interefty which abforbed it, The in- 

troduction of paper credit could alone effect this 

revolution, and the exigencies of the times feem- 

ed abfolutely to require 1. The public creditors 

came into this new fcheme the more readily, as 

they knew they might at any time change thefq 

notes for fhares in the company. On the other 

hand, there was no douby that the company would 

be able to anfwer irs feveral engagements ; fince, 

independent of the produce of the taxes which 

was to center in their hands, as being a company 

of finance, they had procured a new channel as a, 

commercial company, through which immenfe 
riches were expected to come in. 

Since the Spaniard, Ferdinand de Sofo, pe- 
rifhed on the banks of the Miffifippi, abous the 
year 1538, it was generally, believed that thofe 
Tegions contained immente treafures. It was 3 
matter of doubt where thefe riches were to bg 
found ; but ftill the celebrated mings of Sp. Barbe 
were talked of with rapture. Hf they feemed to 
be forgotten at times, this temporaty neghest #rv- 
¢d only to quicken the attentiag'e®'the pesple to- 
wards them. Law availed himfefwf this credu- 
lity, and endeavoured to encourage and increafe. it 
by yfterious reports. It was rumoured as a fe- 
cret that thefe amd many other miges, bed at length 
been difcovered, but that they were far gicher than 

they 
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thoy wate rally {uppofed to be. To give the Book 
greater weight to this falft report, which had al-. Xvi. 
ready gained coo much credit, a number of mi- 

ners were fent aver tq work thefe mines, which 

were imagined ta be fo valuable, with a body ot 

troops {ufficient to defend them. 

Ir jig inconceivable what a fudden imprefiion 
this ffratagem made upon a nation naturally fond 
of novelty. Every ane was eager to obtain a fhare 
in the new company. Every {peculation, fcheme 
and expeCaiion was direéted to this channel. 
The Miffifippi became the grand objr& and the 
ultimate end af all purfuits. The adventurers 
were pot content with a bare affociation with the 
company which had obtained the difpofal of that 
fine country: they were applied to from all quare 
ters for large tras of land for plantations, which, 
it was given out, were to yield in afew years the 
centuple of what fhould be laid out upon them. 
Whether they were led by motives of intereft, or 
ated from conviction, or were feduced by flattery, 
certain it is that thofe who were accounted the 
mof intelligent men in the nation, the richeft and 
the higheft in repute, were the moft forward in 

thefe fettlements. Others were mduced 
by their example, and thofe whofe fortunes would 
nat permit chem to become proprietors, follicited 
to have the management of the plantations, or, at 
leaft, to work in them. o 

During this general infatyation, all perfons 
who offered themfelves, whether natives or fo- 

C4 reigners, 
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BOO Kfeigners, were promifcuoafly and carcke Bly erowded 


XVI. 


into fhips. They were landed upon the ‘fands of 
‘the Biloxi, where they perifhed by thoufands, 
with want and vegation. They might have been 
conveyed up the Mifiifippi, and landed imme- 
diately upon the country they were to clear; but 
the managers of the enterprife, never thought of 
fending #proper boats for that purpofe, Even 
after they found that the fhips coming from Eu- 
rope could fail up the river, the head quarters [till 
continued to be ‘fatal to thofe unhappy and nvu- 
merous victims that had fallen a facrifice to a po- 
litical impofture. The head quarters were not 
removed to New Orleans till five years after, thas 
is, till hardly any were left of thofe unfortunate 
people who had been weak enough to quit their 
native country upon fuch uncertain profpects. 
Byt at this period, when it was too late, the 
charm was diffolved, and the mines vanithed. 
Nothing remained but the fhame of having been 
mifled by chimerical notions. Louwifiana thared 
the fate of thofe extraordinary men who have been 
too highly extolled, and are afterwards punifhed 
for this unmerited fame, by being degraded be- 
Jow their real worth. This inchanted 
was now held in execration. Its very name. ®e- 
game areproach. The Mififippi was «he terror 
of free men. No recruits wert to be fougd to 
fend&hither, but fuch as were taken from prigns 
and koufes of ill fare. It iil ai? 
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of the lowelt and: moft. pfofligate perfons in the B00 x. 
kingdoas. , 5 XVif. 
Waar could be expeded from a fettlement ~~ 

compofed. of fuch perfons ? Vicious men will nei- 
ther people a country, nor:labour; nor continue 
long in any place. Many ef thofe miterable per- 
fons who had been tranfported into thefe favage cli- 
mates, went into thé Englifh or Spanifh fettle- 
ments, to exhibit the difagreeable view of their 
diftrefs and mifery. Others foon perifhed from 
the infection they were tainted with, before they 
had left Europe. The greater number wandered 
in the utmoft diftrefs in the woods, till hunger 
and wearinefs put an end to their exiftence. No- 
thing was yet begun in the colony, though twenty- 
five millions of livres * had been funk there, 
The managers of the company that advanced 
thefe vaft fums, ridiculoufly pretended that in the 
capital of France they could lay the plan of fach 
undertakings as were ft for Amertca. Paris, un- 
acquainted with its own provinces, which it de- 
Spifes and exhawfts, would-have fubmitted every 
thing to the operations of thefe hafty and frivolous 
calculators. From the office of the company, 
ahey pretended to regulate and direct all the inha- 
bitants of Louifiana, and to impofe various re. 
{traints upon them, which were all to the advan 
tage of the exclufive charter. [Jad they granted 
{ame trifling encouragements to citizens of cha- 
rater, whigimpig he have been gnvited to fettle in 

the 
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Boo Kthe colony, by fecuriag ta them thas Hbtesy which 

XVI, every man covets, that property which every man 

‘hap aright go expect from his own labaur, and 

that protection which is due fram every fociety to 

its members; fuch encouragements ag thefe, 

given to proprietors well informed of their yeal 

intereft and praperty, diraGed by the circum 

flances of the place, would have been productive 

of far greater and more lafting effeéts ; and would 

have eftablithed more extenfive, folid, and pro- 

fitable fectlements, than any the company could 

ever have formed with all their treafures, difpenfed 

and managed by agents who could neither have 

the knowledge requifite to condu@ fo many va- 

rious operations, nor even be influenced by any 
Immediate interett in their fuccefs. 

Tue miniftry, however, thought it conducive 
to the welfare of the ftate, to leave the concerns 
of Louifiana ia the hands of the eompany ; which 
was under a neceffity of exerting all its intereft, tg 
obtain permiffion to alienate that part of its pri- 
vilege. It was even obliged to purchafe this 
favour in £731, by paying down the fum of 
31,450,000 livres :* there being fome fiases where 
the right of being iavolved in ruin, that of being 
exempt from it, and that of acquiring a fortunes 
age equally fold; becaufe good or evil, whether 
public or private, may prove an object of finance, 
Bus aker 3}!, what was to become.of this country, 
which had been gjternately fo higpliye exeplled, 

: - and 
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dad fo niuch depreciated, when it came ta be in RooK 
reality 4 national poffeffion ? XVie 

Lovisian4 is a vatt country, bounded on the 5 
favth by the fea; on the eaft by Carolina; on the oe 
we(t by New Mexico ; and on the narth by that part and o:igi- 
of Canada whofe unknown lands are fuppofed ion. 
extend as far as Hudfon’s bay. It is impoffible to bua 
a{certain the exaét length of ic; but ic is thought 
ta be about two hundred leagues broad, between 
the Englith and Spanifh fertlements. 

In fo extenfive a country, the climate cannot be 
every where the fame. It was in no place found 
to be fuch as might have been expected from its 
latitude. Lower Louifiana, though ia the fame 
degree with the coaft of Barbary, is no hotter than 
the fouth of France ; and thofe parts of it that are 
fituated in the 34th and 36th degrees, are no 
warmer than the northern provinces of the mother 
country. This phoenomenon, which feems fo extra- 
ordinary to a common obferver, may be accounted 
for by a natural philofopher, from the thick forefts 
which prevent the rays of the fun from heating the 
ground; the numberlefs rivers which keep it con- 
ftantly damp; and the winds which blow from 
the north over a vaft extent of land. 

Tue fky a feldom clouded; the fun, which 
gives life to every thing, fhining almoft evety 
day. Whenever it rains, the fhowersare beavy ; 
but as they feldom happen, the want of them ie 
amply compéhfated by copious dews. 

Taz 
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BoOox The air in general is pute, but much’ tiore 40" 
XVI. in upper than in lower Louifiana. dn this-hwppy' 
‘Climate, the women are bleffed with’ a’pleaGing 
ficure, and the men are lefs fubjeét to diforders in 
the vigour of life, and have fewer infirntities in 

old age than the Europeans. 

Tue foil muft have appeared excellent before 
it was tried. It abounded with wild fruits, very. 
pleafant to the tafte. It furnifhed a liberal prow 
vifion for a great number of birds and wild beafts.: 
The meadows, on which no art or Jabour had 
been beftowec, were covered with roebucks and 
bifons. Perhaps, no trees are to be found com- 
parable to tliofe of Louifiana for height, varizty, 
and thicknets. If it affords no woods for dying, 
it is becaufe they are only produced between the 
tropics. Since the foil has been tried in feveral 
diftricts, it has been found to be fit for all kinds 
of culture. 

Tue fource of that famous river which divides 
this immenfe ccuntry, almoft in two eaual parts, 
fraw north to fouth, has never yet been difco- 
vered. The boldeft travellers have not gone 
higher than about a hundred leagues above the 
fall of St. Anthony, the courfe of which ig, inter. 
cepted by a pretty high cafcade, abgut the 46th 
degree of latitude. From thence to the fea, 
whiclyis’atsout 700 leagues diftant, the navigation 
is not liable to be interrupted. “Ibe Miffippi, 
after being enlargeé by the river ofthe Hlinois, 
the Miffour:, the Wabache, and a great nygprber 

of 
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cf {maller.rivers, maintains an interrupted courfe, Ba ao 
till iz falls into the ocean. All circumftances con- xvi, 
cur to prove, that the bed of this river is widened | 

near a hundred leagues, and that its bottom is 
almoft recent ground, fince not a fingle ftone is 

ta be found in it. The fea, throws up here a 
prodigious quantity of mud, leaves of reeds, 

b ughs and ftumps of trees, that the Miffifippi is 
continually wafhing down; which different mate- 

rials being driven backward and forward, and be- 

ing collected together, form themfelves into a folid 

mafs, continually tending to the prolongation of 

this vaft continent. Another ftill more ftriking 
fingularity, and, perhaps, no where elfe to be 

met with, is that the waters of this great river, 

when once they are diverted from their channel, 

never return into it. The reafon is this. 

Tut Miffifippi is annually {welled by the melt- 
ing of the northern fnows, which begins in 
March, and continues for about three n.onths. 
The bed of the river being very deep at the up- 
per part, it feldom overflows on the eaft fide, gill 
ic comes within fixty leagues of the fea, nor on 
the weft, till within a hundred leagues ; that is to 
fay, in the low lands which we imagine to be re- 
cent. Thefe muddy grounds, like all others that 
have not yet acquired a dut confiftence, produce 
a prodigious quantity’ of large reeds, in which 
all extraneous+bodies wafhed down the river, are 
entangled, ‘hefe bodies all, joining together, 
and gece ‘to the Mime chat fills up the inte: ftices, 

a in 
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BOOK in procefs of tithe forma mafs, which raifés the 
zvr, banks higher than the adjacent ground; fo that 
teng—the waters, orice overflowed; are prevented by 
this obftacl¢ from the poffitility of returning into 
their former cHantel; and dre therefore, forced 
to make a puffate for themfelvés through the 

fands into the fea. 

Waren the breadth and depth of the Miffifippi 
are atone confidéred, the navigation appears to be 
ealy ; bur this is an etror. It is very tedious, 
eyen in coming dowh, becaufe it would be dan- 
gsrous by night in dark weather, and becaufe the 
light canoes tndde of bark, which are fo conve- 
nient on all other rivérs, are ufelefs upon this. It 
réquires larger boats, which are confequently hea- 
vier, and not fo eafily mnanaged. Without thefe 
precautions, as the river is always full of trees 
that falt from its own banks, or float into it from 
other rivers it receives, the boats would be in 
continudl danger of ftriking againft the boughs 
Or roots Of {die trée lying under water. The 
difficulties are gredter flill in going up the river, 

Art 4 cértain diftance from land, ‘before the en- 
trance of the Miffifippi, care mutt be taken to 
keép clear of thé Aodting wood that is come down 
from Lovifiana. Thé coadft is fo flat, that it can 
hardly be feén at the diftance of two leapues, and 
it is wot dafy to’ get up to it. The river empties 
itfelf into tHe fea, by a great number of openings. 
Thefe openings dre conftantly varyiag, and moft 
of them have but little depth of water. Wien 4 

; ve fiel 
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vefiel has happily furmounted all thefe obftacles; Boo x 
fhe may fail withour any great difficulty, ten er Xvr. 
eleven leagues, by an open and fandy country.’ 
The boats om each ffde, are covered with thick 
forefts, that wholly intércept the winds. Such a 
dead calm prevails, that it commonly takes up a 
month to fait ewenty leagués ; and this is only to 
be effected, by fucceffively faftening the cordage 
to fome ereat tree. The difficulty is increafed in 
faiting beyond the foreft, which terminates at the 
détour belonging to the Engtith, by a crefcent 
that fhuts almoft clofe. The reft of the naviga- 
tion, opor a ftream fo rapid, and fo full of cur- 
rents, is performed in boats that go with oars and 
fails, and are forced to pafs on from one point of 
land to another; and though they fet out by 
break of day, are thought to havé made a2 con- 
fiderable progrefs, if they have advanced five of 
fix leagues by the clofe of the evening. The Eu- 
ropeans engaged in this navigation, are attended by 
fome Indian’ huntfmen, who’ follow by land, and 
fupply them with fubfiftence during the three 
months and a half that are émployed in going 
from one extremity of the colony to the other, 
Tuesg are the only difficulties the French have 
met with, in forming féttlements in the vaft re- 
gion of Louifiana. The Englifh, fettked in the 
eaft, were too affiduoufly employed in their plan- 
tations, to neglect chem for the fake of ravaging 
d:ftant regions, and have feldom fucceeded in {x- 
ducing, even for a fhort time, the fmall wandering 
nations 
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BOO K Nations between the two colonies. The Spantards, 

XVI. unfortunately for themfelves, were more turbulent 

‘in the weft. The defire of removing a neighbour 

whofe reftlefs difpofition might one day be preju- 

dicial to them in New Mexico, induced them in 

1720 to form the plan of a fettkement far beyond 

the lands which till then had terminated their 

boundaries. The numerous caravans that were 

to compofe this new colony, fet our from Santa 

Fé, with all the requifites for a permanent habita- 

tion. They directed their march towards the 

Ozages, whom they wanted to induce to join with 

them in extirpating an indigenuous nation, who 

were neighbours and enemies to the Ozages, and 

whoie territory they intended to occupy, The 

Spaniards accidentally miffed their way, and came 

directly to that nation whofe ruin they were me- 

ditating ; and miftaking thefe Indians for the 

Ozages, communicated their defigns without any 
referve. 

Tue chief of the Miffourys, who became acz 
quainted by this fingular miftake with the danger 
that threatened him and his people, diffembled his 
refentment. He told the Spaniards he would gladly 
concur in promoting the fuccels of their under- 
taking, and only defired two days to affemble his 
warriours. When they were armed te the num- 
ber of two thoufand, they fell upon the Spa- 
niards, whom they had amufed with feafting, and 
dancing, and whem they found faft afleep, and 
maffacred them all, without diflinétion, of age 

or 
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or fex. The chaplain who alone cfcaped thepooxk 
laughter, owed his prefervation to the fingularity XvI. 
ef his‘drefs. This cataftrophe having fecured the’ 
tranquillity of Louifiana, on the fide where ic was 

moft threatened, ic could only be molefled by the 
natives; but thefe were not much to be feared. 

Tuesz favages were divided into feveral na- 
tions, none of them very populous, and-all at en- 
mity with each other, though feparated by im- 
menfe deferts. Moft of them had a fixed abode, 
and generally worfhipped the fun. Their houfes 
were only made of leaves interwoven with each 
other, and faftened to a number of ftakese Thofe 
who did not go quite naked, were only covered 
with the fkins of wild beafts. They lived upon 
the produce of hunting and fifhing, upon maize, 
and fome fpontaneous fruits. Their cuftoms were 
nearly the fame as thofe of the favages of Canada, 
but they had nor the fame degree of ftrength and 
courage, of quicknefs and fagacicy; and their 
charaéter was lefs marked. Whatever natural 
caufes might contribute to this difference, the fa- 
vages of Louifiana were under the dominion of 
chiefs who exercifed almoft an abfolure authority 
over them. 

Amonc thefe nations, the Natches were the 
only people that excited any attention. They 
paid obedience to one man, who ftiled himfeif 
GREAT SUN becaufe he bore upon his breaft 
the image of that luminary, from which he claim- 
ed his defcent. The whale befinels of govern- 
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BOO kK tment, war, and religion depended upon hiai. The 


XVI. 


whole univerfe, could not, perhaps, have thewn 
fuch at tyrant. The wife of this fun, as he was 
called, was invefted with the fame authority as 
himfelf. When any of thefe enflaved favages had 
the misfortune to difpleafe any of his fuperiors, 
they ufed to fay to their guards, Rid me of that 
deg, and were inftantly obeyed. Al} labour was 
undertaken in comthon, andentirély for the be- 
nefit of the ruler, who diftribured the product as 
he thought proper. On the demife of either the 
hufband or the wife, their guards always killed 
themleWwes, that they might attend ahd fetve them 
in the hext world. The religion of the Natches, 
which had much the fame tenets as thdt of other 
favages, had more ceremonies, and confequently 
was attended with more mifchievous effects, 
There was, however, but one teriiple for the 
whole nation: and accidentally it once caught 
fice, which occafioned a general confternation. 
They tried in vain to ftep the progrefs of the 
flames. Some mothers threw their children into 
them, and at length the fire was extinguifhed. 
The next day thefe barbarous heroines were ex- 
tolled in 2 difcourfe delivered by the defpotid pon- 
uff. It is thus that his authority was maineained. 
It is aftonifhing how fo poor and fo favage a na- 
tion conjd be fo cruelly enflaved. But fupertti- 
tion accounts for all the unreafénable ations of 
men, That alone could deprive‘a nation of its 
liberty, which had little elie to lof. 


THE 
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Tau countty inhabited by the Natches, on the Boo x 
banks of the-Miflifippi, was however pleafantand xvi. 


fertile. It drew the attention of the firt French.’ 
men who failed up the river. Far from oppofing 
their intention of fettling there, thef¢ people affift- 
ed them in it. A mutual interchange of good 
offices laid the foundation of a lafting friendthip 
between the two nations. This might have taken 
place had not the avidity of the Europeans weak- 
ened the connettion. They at firft defired only 
to apree for the produétions of the country; “but 
afterwards fet their own price upon them ; and at 
lat they found it would be more convenient to 
have them for nothing. Their audacity increafed 
to fuch a degree, that they drove the old inhabi- 
tants from the fields they had cleared. 

Tuese afts of tyranny incenfed the favages. In 
vain had they recourfe to intreaties, and to force. 
Every expedient was either ufelets or prejudicial 
tothem. Driven to defpair they at length endea- 
voured to engage all the eaftern nations, whofe 
difpofitions they were acquainted with, to join in 
the common caufe of vengeance, and towards the 
fatter end of the year 1729, they fucceeded in 
forming a univerfal league, the purport of which 
was to aflaffinate all their oppreffors at the fame 
inftant. As the art of writing was unknown to 
the confederate nations, they agreed to count a 
certain number of bits of wood. One of thefe 
was to be burnt every day, and the laf was to be 
the fignal for the maffacre. 
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Boak Tue wife of the great chief was informed of 

“xvi, the plot, by a fon the had by a Frenchman. She 
‘mentioned it three or-four times co the French 
commanding officer in the neighbourhood, and 
acquainted him with all the particulars, This in- 
telligence was difregarded , but fhe ftill perfifted 
in her refolution of faving thofe ftrangers whom af- 
fe€tion had made her confider as natives. Though 
fhe interefted herfelf fo warmly for the whole na- 
tion merely from attachment to the French fertled 
inher own town, yet fhe determined to fave thofe 
fhe had never feen, even at the peril of thofe fhe 
was acquainted with. Her authority as wife of the 
fun, giving her free accefs to the temple, where 
the bits of wood were depofited, fhe took away 
one or more of them every day, at the hazard of 
haftening the deftruction of thofe French who 
were near her, fince this was neceffary, in order 
to infure the fafety of the reft. Every thing hap- 
pened as fhe expected. The Natches on the day 
indicatcd by the figna]l agreed upon, not doubr- 
ing out all their allies were at that inftane per- 
petrating the fame tragical fcene, fell upon the 
French, and acflroyed them; but as the bits cf 
wood had not been ftolen from the other conf{piva- 
tors, all remained quiet; and this circumftance 
ajone faved the rifine colony. In cafe of a furprile, 
they had nothing to cppofe to fo many enemies, but 
a few roiten pales, ill defended by.a handful of 
undifcipliaed vagaboncs, almoft unarmed. 
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Bot Perrier, in whoth the authority was vefted, Book 
did not lofe that prefence of mind which courage XvI, 


infpires. The lefs he was able to refift, the more 
haughtinefs he affected. ‘Thefe appearances had 
fuch an effect, that either for fear of being fuf- 
pected, or in hopes of pardon, many of the con- 
fpirators joined with him to deftroy the Natches. 
‘This nation was put to the f{word, their houfes 
were burnt, arid no remains of them were left but 
the place they had formerly occupied. 

Some few, however, of this unfortunate peo- 
ple, who haprened to be difperfed at a diftance 
from the center of their dominions, had time to 
take refuge among the Chickafaws, the moft in- 
trepid nation in Louifiana. This nation had en- 
tered with greater warmth into the league againft 
the French, than the reft; their undaunted and 
generous fpirit made the Jaws of hofpitality, which 
are inviolable among all favages, {till more facred 
tothem; fo that no perfon dared at fi.ft to infitt 
on their delivering up the Natches, to whom they 
had afforded refuge. But Bienville, who foon af- 
ter fucceeded Perrier, had the boldnefs to demand 
that thofe fugitives fhould be given up. The in- 
dians had the courage to refufe; and he immedi- 
ately fent out all the troops of the colony againft 
them in 1736. They formed two feparate corps ; 
one was repulfed with confiderable lofs before the 
principal fort of the Chickafaws; the other was to- 
tally defeated in the open field. A fecond atten»pe 
was made four years after to fubdue them with 
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Ba 0 K freth forces from Enrope andCanada, The French 
XVI, arms were as unfuccelaful as before, rill fome for- 
‘—v-~ tunate incidents brought on an accemmodgation 
with the Indians. Since that. period, ngghing has 
difturbed che repofe of Louifiana. We fhall now 
fee to what degree of profperity this long peace 

has raifed the colony. 
Whatthe THe coafts of Louifiana, which are all fituated 


French : ; 
have done ON the gulph of Mexico, are in general Bat, 


oe oui Often overflowed, and every where covered with 
fine fand, as white as fnow, and entirely barren. 
They are neither inhabited nor capable of being 
fo. No forts have ever been erected upon thefe 
coafts, becaufe there is no poffibility of invading 
or making a defcent upon them. The French 
have not eftablifhed any fettlements on the weft fide 
ef the Miffifippi. The had, ipdeed, formed fome 
defigns on the bay of St. Barnard in 1721; but 
they mifcarried by the neglect of the officer who 
was intrufted with the execution of them. In. 
ftead of obeying the orders that had been given 
him, he entered the river Magdalena, which lay 
in his way, failed up Ave or fix leagues of it, care 
ried off a few favages, and returned to the place 
from whence he came. The next year, when an 
attempt was made to cosre¢t this miflake, the 
pot was occupied by fome Spaniards from Vera 
Cruz. 

Te the ealt of the MifiGppi is Geuated Fort 
Mobile, on the banks of the river of the fame 
name, the courfe of which extends no iefS than 

one 
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one hundred and thirty Jeagues. It,is intended asnRooxk 
a check upon the Chactaws, the Alibamous, and XVI. 
fome. fmaller tribes, to keep them in alliance with | 
France, and to fecure their fur trade. The Spa- 

niards of Penfacola buy up fome provifions and 
merchandife at this fettlement, 

THERE are a great number of outlets at the 
mouth of the Miffifippi, which are not always to 
be found in the fame fituation. Many of them 
are often dry. Some will only admi¢ boats and 
canoes, and there is but one that can receive fhips 
of five hundred tons burthen, On che channel 
through which they muft fail, a kind of citadel 
is built, which is called La Balife. Twenty leagues 
higher up are two forts which flank both fides of 
the river, and defend it from all attacks. Though 
in themfelves but indifferent, they would yet be 
able to oppofe the paffage of a hundred fhips, ef- 
pecially as anlv one fhip could come in at a time, 
and even that could neither caft anchor, nor come 
to a mooring at that place. 

New Orzeans is the firft fettlement that pre- 
fents itfelf. It is thirty leagues diitant from the 
fea, It was begun in 1717, but made no pro- 
grefs till 1722, when it became the chief place of 
the colqny. At this period, the plan of a hand- 
fome city was traced out, which has been gra. 
dually and infenfibly, as it were, raifed. The 
ftreets are all ftraight, and crofs each other at 
sight angles. They form fixty-five detached pieces 
of prowl each containing fifty toifes iquare, 
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BOOK which are divided into twelve parcels for as ma- 

XVI. ny inhabitants to build upon. The huts which 

‘formerly covered this great fpace are now trans- 

formed into commodious houfes moitly buile with 

brick. The are all furrounded with canals, which 

communicate with each other. This was thought 

to be a neceffary precaution apainft the floods. 

This city, intended to be the center of all inter- 

courfe between the mother country and the colony, 

was built on the eaft fide of the river. The landing 

is fo eafy that the largeft fhips need only make a 

little bridge with planks in order to unload their 

goods. But when the waters are high, it is ne- 

ceffary they fhould haften their departure, becaufe 

the quantity of wood that floats down the river at 

that time would accumulate in the anchoring 
place, and cut the largeft cables afunder. 

Tue buildings are ranged in an uninterrupted 
Jine on both fides of the river. Below New Orleans, 
they extend but five leagues, and are not very 
confiderable. Lower down the land begins to di- 
minifh in width, and continues conftantly to de- 
creafe till it comes to the fea. Upon this neck of 
Jand, nothing is to be feen but fands and marthes 
which afford no fhelter to the human fpecies, and 
are only fit for the reception of water fowls and 
Mofchettoes. The plantations up the Miffifippl, 
reach ten Jeagues above the town. The «oft dif- 
tant have been cleared by Germans, who with In- 
defatigable labour have erected two villages, inha- 
bieed by the moft induftrious men in the colony. 

In 
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In all this extent of fifteen leagues of cultivated gs oo x 
land, the river has been embanked, to preferve xvr. 
the lands from the inundations, which return * “vm 
regularly every fpring. The bank is preferved 
by broad ditches, cur round every field, to drain 
off the waters, which might otherwife overthrow 
this dike. 

Turovoxovut the whole fpace, the foil is very 
muddy, and extremely proper for produétions that 
require a moift fituation. When it becomes neceffa- 
ry to break up any frefh cround, the great reeds 
with which it is overrun are firft cut down. As 
foon as they are dry, they are fet fireto. If the 
earth is then but ever fo flightly ftirred, it pro- 
duces great plenty of rice, Indian corn, and all 
forts of grain, pulfe or other vegetables, that are 
fown upon it, except wheat, which runs to prafs 
from the too great luxuriancy of the foil. 

Possisty the inhabitants, which are fcattered 
along the banks of the river, might have been more 
judicioufly difpofed four or five hundred paces fur- 
ther off, or even at the diftance of half a league, 
upon fome little eminences, which are. very frequent 
near that fpot. A more pure air and a good tor- 
tom would have been found there, and, probably, 
wheat would have fucceeded, when the woods had 
been cleared. The fertility of the grounds, if 
jeft open to the annual inundation of the river, 
could not have been equalled, becaufe the wa- 
ters, as they fubfided, would conftantly have en- 
riched them with a frefh fupply of flime, which 

would 
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BOO K would have greatly promoted vegetation. Ip pro- 

XVJ. cels of time, beth fides of the Mififippi would 

‘have been enriched by extenfiye paftures covered 

with innumerable flocks and herds; a range of 

gardens, orchards, and plantations of rice, fuffi- 

cient fora great number of inhabjtapts. This glo- 

rious profpect might have been extended from 

New Orleans, all over the lower Louifjana; and 

thus a fecond France would have appeared in 
America. 

Insrzap of this delightful profped, ten leagues 
above New Orleans, begins an immenfe defert, 
where there are only two wretched towns, inha- 
bited by favages. This defert extends thircy 
leagues, as far as the place called Pointe Coupée, 
which is the work of European induftry. Here 
the Miffifippi formerly made a confiderable_bend. 
Some Frenchmen, by digging at the bottom of a 
rivulet that ran behind a point of land, brought 
the waters of che river inte it. They fowed with 
fych impetuofity into this new channel, that they 
entirely cut off the remainder of the point, and 
by this circumftance the navigation has been made 
fharter by fourteen leagues. The old bed of the 
river was foon dry, and was covered with fuch 
large trees as aftonifhed all who had feen them 
fpriag up. ‘ This happy change gave life, ftabi- 
lity and fame to one of the beft fetdlements in that 
country. ; 

Tue ighabizants, fertled on both fides of the ri- 
ver, have embeliifhed their habuations with all 

kinds 
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kinds of European fruit-trees, none of which have 390 K 
degenerated. For their own confumption they cul- xvi. 
tivate rice and maize, and for exportation cotton, 
and efpecially tobacco. The fale of their timber 
is Jikewife a profitable article. 

Twenty leagues above the Pointe Coupée, the 
Red river falls into the Miffifippi; upon which 
the ‘French have built a fort thirty-five leagues 
fram the mouth of is. Jt was in the country of ” 
the Natfitoches that this foundation of power and 
commerce was laid. The defign was to convey 
into the colony through this channel the gold 
and filver of New Mexico, which had alseady 
circulated near the {pot. But thefe hopes were 
fruftrated by the poverty of the ifhabitants, and 
the little intercourfe they had with richer places, 
The only advantage reaped from that neighbour- 
hood was that it fupplied oxen and horfes, which 
were not to be had in Lovifiama. Since they have 
multiplied there, and no fupplies are wanted from 
abroad, that.poft, the inhabitants of which had 
not attended to agriculture, has continually dege- 
nerated; and this lofs is the more to be la- 
mented, as the colony of the Natches is ftill in a 
greater dechne. 

Irs fituation, which is at a hundred and ten 
leagues from the fea, was the moft favourable 
that Yberville could meet with in failing vp the 
river. He found no fpor more eligible for the 
capital of the intended colony. All who viewed 
it after him, were equally delighted with the ad- 

vantages 
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BOO kK vantages it prefented. The climate was healthy 


XVI. 


and temperate; the foil fit for tobacco, cotton, 
‘indigo, and every kind of culture, the ground 
high enough to be in no danger from the inunda- 
tions; the country open, extenfive, well wa- 
tered, and within reach of every fettlement that 
might be made. Its diftance from the ocean was 
no impediment to the arrival of fhips. So ‘flatrer- 
ing a rofpect very foon engaged a colony of five 
hundred men to fettle there, when their intole- 
rable ambition occafioned their total deftruétion by 
the hands of the exafperated favages. Thofe who 
came after to fupply their place, and avenge their 
death, did not bring this fettlement to any greater 
degree of profperity, either becaufe they were 
negligent, or met with frefh difficulties. 

A hundred and twenty leagues above the Nat- 
ches is the colony of the Akanfas. It would have 
become very confiderable, if the nine thoufand 
Germans, raifed in the Palatine with a view to 
form it, had arrived there fafe. They were an 
honeft and induftrious people, but they all perifh; 
ed before they arrived at the place of their defti- 
nation. The Canadians who fixed there in com- 
ing down the river, found a delightful climate, a 
fruitful foil, eafe and tranquillity. As they had 
been accuftomed to live with favages, they were 
not averfe from marrying the daughters of the 
Akanfas, and thefe alliances were attended with 
the happieft confequences. There never was the 
leaft coo!nefs between the two nations united by. 

thefe 
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thefe inter-marriazes, though fo different from Boo K 
each other. They have lived in that ftate of com- XVI. 
merce, and that intercourle of good offices, which. 
the fluctuating {tate of affairs occafionally required. 
Tue like harmony, though in a lefs degree, 
{fubfifts among the Ill.nois, who are three hundred 
leagues diftant from the Akanfas: for in America 
the nations are not contiguous as they are in Eu- 
rope, and are on that account more independent, 
both at home and abroad. They have no chiefs who 
to combine together, either to wreft them from, 
or facrifice them to, each other; and render their 
condition fo miferable, that they are indifferent to 
which they belong. The nation of the Illinois, 
the moft northern in Louifiana, was conftantly 
overcome, and always in danger of being deftroy- 
ed by the Iroquois and other nations from the 
north, when tle French arrived among them from 
Canada. Thefe Europeans, who were renowned for 
their valour in that part of the new coftinent, 
were favourably received and their intereft court- 
ed, as being able to make the mcit vigorous op- 
pofition againft an old and inveterateenemy. The 
ftrangers have fo much increafed, that they fill 
fix confiderable villages, while the natives, who 
were formerly very populous, are now limited to 
three towns, which do not contain above two 
thoufand fouls. Both have forfaken the river which 
gave its name to the country, in order to fettle 
towards the fouth of it on the more pleafanc and 
fertile banks of the Miffifippi. This fettlement, 
the 
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rate, is became the granary of the whole colony, 
'and might fupply it with plenty of corn, if it were 
peopled even as fat as the fea. Buc it is far from 
being in fo profperous a ftate. 

Never did Louifiana tn its greateft fplendour rec- 
kon more than five thoufand white people, inciud- 
ing twelve hundred men who conipofed the mili- 
taty force of the colony. This fmail number was 
difperfed through the banks of the Miffifippi, 
along an extent of five hundred leagues, and de- 
fended by two or three bad forts conftructed at 
different diftances : it did not, however, confit of 
the dregs of Europe, which France had fent over 
into America, at the time when Law’s fyitem was 
eftablifhed. All thofe miferable men had fortu- 
nately perifhed without leaving any pofterity. ‘The 
colonifts of Loutfiana were robuft men, arrived from 
Canada, or difbanded foidiers, who had fenfibly 
preferred the labours of agriculture to a life of 
idlenefs, the nateral confequence of pride and pre- 
yadice. Every imhabaant received from the go- 
vérnment, not only a piece of ground, with feed 
to fow it, but likewife a gun, an ax, a mattock, a 
cow and a calf, a cock and fix hens, with a plenti- 
ful fuppty of whelefome provifions for three years. 
Some officers and a few men of fubftance had im- 
proved thefe rifing fettlements by confiderable 
plaatations, which employed fix thoufanad faves. - 
. Bur the prodace of their labour was very in- 
confderable. The annual exports of the colony 
a did 
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did riot Exceed 200,000 crowns.* They confit-gsoor 
ed of rice, planks, maize, and pulfe for the fu- xvt. 
gar iflands; cotton, indigo, tobatco and furs fot =v 
the mother countty. 

Furs fettlement, which feemed intended by na+ what the 
tute for a capital one, would, probably, have vaigtalave 
profpered, had it not been for an original error done i ae 
adopted of granting lands mdifcriminately to eve- 
ry perfoti who applicd for them, and in the man- 
ner in witich he defired them. There would not 
then have been any colonifis feparated from each 
other by deferts of feveral hundred leagues, and 
defirovs of forming fuch a fettlement as would 
have conftituted a {mail ftare in Europe. Had 
they fixed in 4 comthon center, they might have 
affifted each other, and living under the fame laws, 
have enjoyed ail the advantages of a well-regulated 
fociety. As population increafed, the lands wou'd 
have been cleared to a gteater extent. Inftead of 
a few hordes of favages, we fhould have feen a 
rifing colony, which might in time have become a 
powerful nation, and procured infinite advantages 
to France. 

Tus French, who annually purchafe from fo- 
reign powers feventeen millicns weight of to- 
bacco, would eafily have been fupplied with that 
commodity from Louifiana. Twelve or fifteen 
thoufand men fkilled in the cultivation of it, 
would have furnifhed a fufficient quantity for the 

cone 
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BQO x confumption of the whole kingdom. Such were 

“Xvi. the hopes the government entertained, when they 
‘ordered all the tobacco plantations in Guiana to 
be deftroyed. Convinced that the lands in that 
province were adapted to more important and 
richer cultures, and would produce neceffary ar- 
ticles of greater confequence, they thought jt 
would be advantageous both to the mother coun- 
try and the colony, to fecure to Louifiana, then 
in its infant ftate, a market for that production, 
which would more eafily fucceed and bring in 
greater returns, as it required lefs time, expe- 
rience and expence. When Law, the projector 
of this undertaking, fell into diicredit, his moft 
rational fchemes were laid afide, and fhared the 
fame fate as thofe which were merely the ofs{pring 
of a difordered imagination. The farmers of the 
revenue, who were gainers by this muftake, 
omitted nothing to encourage it; and every pa- 
triot muft be allowed to fay, that this is not one 
of the leaft mifchiefs the finance has done to the 
monarchy. 

Tue wealth which tobacco would have pro- 
eured to the colony, would have made it fenfible 
of the advantages that might be derived from the 
fpacious and beautiful meadows with which that 
country abounds. They would foon have been 
covered with cattle ; whofe hides would have fup- 
plied the mother country with leather, without 
importing any from abroad, and whofe flefh when 
prepared and falred, would have been difpofed of 

in 
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in the iBands, inftead of frith beef. Horfes andsoox 
mules, multiplying in the fame proportion as the XVI. 
horned cattle, would have freed the French colo- 

nies from the dependence they have always had 

upon the Eaglith and Spaniards for this neceffary 

article. 

As foon as the colonifts had begun to exert 
themfelves, they would have proceeded from one 
branch of induftry to another. They could not 
poffibly avoid building fhips, becaufe they had 
the materials at hand. The country was covered 
with wood fit for the hull, and the fir-trees that 
grew in great plenty along the coaft, would have 
afforded mafts and tar. There was no want of 
oak for the planks, and if there had been, it might 
have been fupplied by cyprefs, which is lefs apt 
to fplit, bend or break, and whofe additional 
thicknefs might have compenfated for its want of 
ftrength and hardnefs. They might eafily have 
grown hemp for the fails and rigging. Nothing, 
perhaps, need have been imported but iron; and 
it is even more than probable that there are iron 
mines in Louifiana. It is likely that the govern- 
ment, encouraged by the fuccefs of individuals, 
would foon have ereéted docks for fhip-building, 
and ftorehoufes ready for equipping and fitting 
out fleets in America. ° 

Tue ‘forefts being felled for thefe purpofes 
without any expence, and even with advanrage, 
the ground would have been laid open for corn, 
cotton,- indigo, Hax or ofive-trees; and even filk 

Vou V. E might 
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Boo Kmight have been uidertaken ‘with faccefs, when 

Xvi. once the colony had been fuffitiently popaious to 

attend to an efnployment, which the tmildnefs of 

the climate, the increafe of mulberty trees, and 

fome fuccefsful trials had cowftincly invited them 

to undertake. In fhort, what might not have 

‘been expected from a country, where the air is 

Yem/perate, and groutid even, freth, and fertile ; 

ahd which properly fpedking had mever yet been 

inhabited, but traverfed carelefsly, by vagabonds 
equally deftitote of fkill and condué. 

Hap Louwifiana aftained to that degree of per- 
Feftion it was capable of, its harbour would foon 
have been made more eafy of accefs and more 
commodioas ; and this might have been done by 
attending conftantly to it, without ‘incurring any 
great expence. For this purpofe it would have 
been fufficient to have ftopped up all thofe ufelefs 
paffes, which are rather a hindrance than a help 
to navigation, with the foating trees wafhed down 
by the river. The'whole force of the ftream be- 
ing thus confined to one channel, it would have 
become deeper at the mouth of the river, and the 
bar which almoft fhuts it up, would, probably, 
have been removed. The lJargeft thips might 
then have failed into the Mififippi with more eafe 
and fafety than the fmalleft do at prefent. After 
this, thofe thick foreits that intercept the wind 
might have been felled, and the navigation up 
the river to New Orleans rendered lefs tedious. 
Sieery” ait dnd fctence and ufeful improvement, 
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would have fucceffively appeared to form a flou- Boo x 
rithing and vigorous colony in that fpacious xvi. 


plain. aa aor 
Bur France everlooked all thefe ‘advantages ce 
when fhe ceded that country, which alone could ifiana to 
compenfate her former joffes, and gave it up to eee 


Spain, to whom it could only be a burthen. It Mire 


may, perhaps, for a long time remain a political pent to do 
problem, whether this ceffion was not alike detri- 
mental to both kingdoms, which were equally 
weakened by it; the one, by giving up what fhe 
ought to-have retained, and the other by accept- 
ing what fhe could not keep. But in a moral 
view, may it not be confidered as an legal act 
thus to have fold or given away the members of 
the community to a foreign power? For what 
sight has a prince to difpofe of his fubjects with- 
out their confent ? 

Wuart becomes of the rights of the people, if 
all is due from the nation to the prince, and no- 
thing from the prince to the nation? Are there 
then no rights but thofe of princes? Thefe pre- 
tend to derive their power from God alone. This 
maxim which is invented by the clergy, only with a 
defign of raifing kings above the people, that they 
themfelves may command even kings in the name 
of the deity, isno more than an iron chain, to 
bind a whole nation under the power of one man. 
It is no longer a mutual tie of love and virtue, of 
intereft and fidelity, that gives to one family the 
rule in the midft of a fociety. 

E 2 But 
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Boox Burt why fhould the fovereign authority with to 
XVI. conceal its being derived from men? Kings are 
“{ufficiently informed by nature, experience, hif- 
tory, and their own con{cioufnefs, that it is of the 
people they hold all they poffefs, whether con- 
quered by arms, or acquired by treaty. As they 
receive from the people all the marks of obe- 
dience, why fhould they refufe to accept from 
them all the rights of authority ? Nothing 1s to be 
apprehended from voluntary fubmiffion, nor is any 
thing to be obtained by the abufe of ufurped power. 
It can only be fupported by violence ; and is it pof- 
fible that a prince can be happy who commands 
only by force, and is obeyed only through fear ? 
_ He cannot fit eafy upon his throne, when he can- 
not reign without afferting that he halds his crown 
from God alone. Every man may more truly af- 
firm, that he holds from God his life, his liberty, 
the unalienable right of being governed only by 
reafon and juftice. The welfare then and fecurity 
of the people is the fupreme law on which all 
others depend. This is, undoubtedly, the real 
fundamental law of all fociety. It is by this we 
muft interpret every particular law which muft be 
derived from this principle, and ferve to explain 
and fupport it. 

Jr we apply this rule to the treaties of divifion 
and ceffion which kings make between them- 
felves, will ic appear that they hawe the right of 
buying, felling or exchanging their fubjects with- 
out their confent? Shali pringes then arrogate to 

them- 
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themfelves the barbarous right of alienating orBoox 
mortgaging their provinces and their fubjedts as xvi. 
they would their effects or eftates ; while the fup- 
plies granted for the fupport of their houte, the 
forefts of their domain, the jewels of their crown, 
are all facred unalienable effects, which we mutt 
never have recourfe to, even in the moft preffing 
exigencies of the ftate.——-Merhinks J hear the 
voice of a numerous colony exclaiming from Ame- 
rica, and addreffing the mother country, in the 
following terms. 
¢© Wurar have I done tothee, that thou fhouldft 
deliver me up into the hands of a ftranger? 
“ Did [ not fpring from thy loins? Flave I not 
“ fown, planted cultivated, and reaped for thee 
alone? When thy fhips conveyed me to thefe 
fhores, fo different from thy own happy cli- 
mate, didft thou not engage for ever to protect 
me with thy ficets and armies? Have I not 
fought in fupport of thy rights, and defended 
the country thou gaveft me? After having fer- 
tilized it by my labour, have I not maintained 
it for thee at the expence of my blood? Thy 
children were my parents or my brethren; thy 
laws my boaft, and thy name my pride: that 
*¢ name which I have ftrivea to render illuftrious 
“« among nations to whom it was unknown, [f 
have procured thee friends and alies among 
the favages. I flattered myfelf with the 
** thought that I might one day come in compe. 
© tition with thy rivals, and be the terror of thy 
\ EK 3 ** enemies. 
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enemies. But thou haft forfaken me. Thou 


xvi. ‘ haft bound me without my confent by a treaty, 
'6s the very concealment of which was a treachery. 
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Unfeeling, ungrateful parent, how couldft thou 
break, in oppofition to the dictates of nature, 
the ties by which I was attached to thee, even 
from my birth? While with inceffant and pain- 
ful toil I was reftoring to thee the tribute of 
oourifhment and fubfiftence I had received 
from thee, I wifhed for no other comfort than 
that of living and dying under thy law. That 
comfort thou haft refafed me. Thou haft torn 
me from my family to deliver me up to a ma- 
fter whom I did not approvea; Reftore my pa- 
rent to me; reftore me to him whole name I 
have been ufed to call upon from my earlieft 
infancy. It is in thy power to make me {ub- 
mit againft my will to a yoke which I abhor; 
but this fubmiffion will only be temporary. I 
fhall lanpuith aiid perifh with grief and weak- 
nefs ; or if I fhould recover life and vigour, it 
will only be to withdraw myfelf from con- 
nections I deteft ; though I fhould even be com- 
pelled to deliver myfelf up to chy enemies ?” 

Lovissana being in fatt opprefied by her new 


mafters, was defirous of fhaking off a yoke which 
fhe abhorred even before it was impofed ; but be- 
ing téjected by France when fhe endeavoured to 
put herfelf again under her protection, fhe re- 
turned under the dominion of the fame power 
from whole chaing the had attempted to fiee her- 


felf, 
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felf, The cruclties the has experienced from the Boo & 
refentment of an incenfed government, have XVI. 
ferved only to increafe g hatred already tog inves 
terate ta be fergatten. With fuch difpofitions, 

the colony can fcarce Hatter itfelf with the profpect 

of any degree of profperity. Canada, though ig 

has likewife changed its mather country, will nor 

meet with the fame obftacles to its improvement: 

Ar the peace of Utrecht, this vaft country was Ste - o 
in a {tate of weaknefs and mifery aot to be con- the peace 
ceived. This was owing to the French who firft 
came there, and who rather threw themfelves into 
this country, than fertled in it. Moft of them 
had done nothing mare than run about the 
woods; the more fenfible among them had at. 
tempted fome cultures, but without choice or 
plan. A piece of ground, haftily tilled and builr 
upon, was as haftily forfaken. The expences, 
however, the government had laid out, together 
with the profits of the fur trade, afforded fome- 
times the inhabitants a tolerable fubfiftence; bet 
a feries of unfortunate wars foon deprived them of 
thefe advantages. In 1714, the exports from 
Canada did not exceed a hundred thoufand 
crowns*. This fum, added to 350,000 livrest, 
which the government fent over every year, was 
all the colony had to depend upon, for the pay- 
ment of the goods they received from Europe. 

And indeed thefe were fo few, that the gener auty 
were reduced to wear fkins like she Ind:.ns. 
E 4 Such 


© 33,1251. + 15,312]. 108. 
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B00 K Such was the diftrefsfol fituation of the far preater 
XVI. part of twenty thoufand French, fappofed to in- 
“~~ habit thefe immenfe regions. 
dg ‘Tne happy fpirit which at that time animated 
culture, the feveral parts of the world, rouzed Canada 
govern. from that ftate of indolence and inactivity in which 
Fthetes, it had'fo long been plunged. It appears from the 
induftry, eftimates taken in 1753 and 1758, which were 
Peay nearly equal, that the inhabitants amounted to 
Canada. 91,000, exclufive of the regular troops, whofe 
numbers varied accotding to the different exigen- 
cies of the colony. 

Tuis calculation did not include the many al- 
lies difperfed throughout an extent of 1200 lea- 
gues in length, and of confiderable breadth, nor 
the 16,000 Indians who dwelt in the center of the 
French fettlements, or in their neighbourhood, 
None of thefe were ever confidered as fubjeéts, 
though they lived in the midfl of a great Euro. 
pean colony: the f{malleft clans ftill preferved 
their independence. All men talk of liberty, 
but the favage alone enjoys it. Not only the 
whole nation, but every individual is truly free. 
The confcioufnefs of his independence influences 
all his thoughts and actions. He would enter the 
palace of an Afiatic monarch, inthe fame manner 
ashe would the cottage of a peafant, and neither 
be'dazzled with his fplendour, nor awed by his 
power. It is his own fpecies, it is mankind, it is 
his equal that he loves and refpeéts, but he would 
hate a mafter and deftroy him. 


Part 
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Parr of the French colony was centered inBoox 
three cities. Quebec, the capital of Canada, is xvi. 


1500 leagues diftant from France, and 120 fees: 


gues from the fea, It is built in the form of an 
amphitheatre, on a peninfula, made by the river 
St. Lawrence, and the river St. Charles, and com- 
mands a profpect over extenfive fields, which 
ferve to enrich it, and over a very fafe road that 
will admit upwards of two, hundred fhips. It is 
three miles in circumference. Two thirds of this 
circuit are defended by the water and the rocks, 
which are a better fecurity than the fortifications 
erected on the ramparts that divide the peninfula. 
The houfes are tolerably well built. The inhabi- 
tants were computed at about 10,000 at the be- 
ginning of the year 1759. This place was the 
center of commerce, and the feat of govern- 
ment. 

Tue city of the Trois Rivieres, built ten years 
Jater than Quebec, and fituated thirty leagues 
higher, was raifed with a view of encouraging the 
trade with the northern Indians. But this fettle- 
ment, though promifing at firft, never contained 
more than 1500 inhabitants, becaufe the fur trade 
was foon diverted from this market, and carried 
entirely to Montreal. 

Monrreat is an ifland, ten leagues long and 
almoft four broad, formed by the river St. Law 
rence, fixty leagues above Quebec. It is the moft 
temperate, pleafant and fruitful fpot in all the 
country. <A few huts thrown up there as it were 


by 
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Boo k by chance in 1640, were improved to a regular 
xyz. built town, which contained faur thoufand inha. 
“—~y-— bitants. At firft ic lay expofed to the infults of 
the favages, but was afterwards inclofed with 
flight pallifades, ‘and then with a wall, conftruced 
about fifteen feet high, with battlements. It felt 
todecay, when the inroads of the Iroquois obliged 
the French to erect forts higher up the country, 

to fecure the fur trade. 

Tue other colonifts, who were not contained 
within the walls of thefe three cities, did not live 
in towns, but were fcattered along the banks of 
the river St. Lawrence. None were to be feen 
near the mouth of that river, where the foil is 
rugged and barren, and where no corn will ripen. 
The firft habitations to the fouth, were buile at 
fifty leagues, and to the north, at twenty leagues 
below Quebec; they were at a great diftance from 
each other, and their produce was but indifferent. 
No very fertile Gelds were to be found but in the 
neighbourhood of its capital, and they improved 
as one approached Montreal. There cannot be a 
more beautiful profpe& than the rich borders of 
that long and broad canal. Detached woods ad- 
ding beauty to the tops of the verdant mountains, 
meadows covered with flocks, fields crowned with 
ripening corn, {mall ftreams of water flowing 
down to the river, churches and caftles feen at 
intervals through the trees, exhibited a fucceffion 
of the moft inchanting views. Thefe would have 
been ftill more delightful, if the edi& of 1745 

had 
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had been obferved, which forbad the colonitgsoor 
from dividing his plantations, unlefs they were an XVI. 
acre and a half in front, and thirty or forty acres “v—" 
in depth. Indolent heirs would not then have 

torn in pieces the inheritance of their fathers, 

They would have been compelled to form new 
plantations ; and vaft fpaces of fallow land would 

no longer have feparated rich and cultivated 

plains. 

Nature herfelf directed the labours of the 
hufbandman, and taught him that watery and 
fandy grounds, and thofe where the pire, the fir 
tree and the cedar grew folitary, were unfavour- 
able to agriculture ; but wherever he found a foil 
covered with maple, oak, beach, hornbeam and 
{mall cherry trees, he might reafonably expect 
that his wheat would yield twenty times, and his 
Indian corn thirty times as much as before, with- 
out the trouble of manuring. 

Tue plantations though not equally large, all 
afforded a fufficient fupply for the wants of their 
refpective owners. There were few of them that 
did not yield maize, barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
pulfe, and pot-herbs in great plenty, and excel- 
Jent in their kind. 

Mosr of the inhabitants had a fcore of fheep 
whofe wool was very valuable to them, tenor a 
dozen milch cows, and five or fix oxen for the 
plough. The cattle were fmall, but their Aefh 
was excellent, and thefe people lived much better 
than our country people do in Europe. 

Wit 
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Book Wrrs this kind of affluence, they could afford 
XVI. to keep a good number of horfes; which wére 
‘not fine, but fit for drudgery, and able to per- 
form journeys of amazing length upon the fnow. 
And indeed the colonifts took fuch delight in in- 
creafing the breed of them, that in winter time they 
would feed them with the corn which they them- 

felves wanted fometimes at another feafon. 

Suc was the fituation of the 83,0co French, 
difperfed or collected on the banks of the river 
St. Lawrence. Above the head of the river, and 
in what is called the upper country, there were 
8000 more, who were rather adaicted to hunting 
and trade than to hufbandry. 

Tuer firft fettlement was Catarakui, or fort 
Frontenac, built in 1671 at the entrance of the 
Jake Ontario, to {top the inroads of the Enghifh 
and Iroquois. The bay of this place ferved as a 
harbour for the men of war and trading veffels be- 
longing to this great lake, which might with more 
propriety be called a fea, and where ftorms are 
almoft as frequent and as dreadful as on the 
ocean. 

Between the lakes Ontario and Erie, each of 
which meafures 300 leagues in circumference, lies 
a tract of land fourteen Jeagues in extent. This 
tract is interfected towards the middle by the fa- 
mous fall of Niagara, which from its height, 
breadth and fhape, and from the quantity and 
impetuofity of its waters, is juftly accounted the 
moft wonde.ful cataract in the world. Is was 

above 
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above this grand and awful water-fall, that Franceg oox 
had erected fortifications, with a defign to prevent XVI. 
the Indians from carrying their furs to the rival 
nation. 

Beyvonp the lake Erie is an extent of land, dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of the Streight, which ex- 
ceeds all Canada for the mildnefs of the climate, 
the beauty and variety of the profpects, the rich- 
nefs of the foil, and the profufion of game and 
fith. Nature has Javifhed all her bleffings to en- 
rich this delightful fpot. But this was not the 
motive that determined the French to fettle there 
in the beginning of the prefent century. It was 
the vicinity of feveral Indian nations who could 
fupply them with confiderable quantities of furs; 
and, indeed, this trace increafed very faft. 

Tue fuccefs of this new fettlement proved fatal 
to the poft of Michillimakinach, a hundred lea- 
gues further, between the lake Michigan, the 
lake Huron, and the lake Superior, which are all 
three navigable. The greateft part of the trade 
which ufed to be carried on there with the natives, 
was transferred to the Streight, where it con- 
tinued. 

Besipes the forts already mentioned, there are 
fome of lefs note, built in different parts of the 
coontry, either upon rivers, or at the openings 
between the mountains. The firft fentimenc in- 
tereft infpires, is that of miftruft, and its firft im- 
pulfe, is that of attack or defence. Eacn of thefe 
forts was provided with a garrifon, which dé- 

~* fenced 
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B00 K fended the French who were fettled in the neigh- 
XVI. bourhood. There were in all 8000 fouls, who 
‘inhabited the upper country. 

Tue manners of the French colonifts fettled in 
(Canada were not always anfwerable to she clynate 
they inhabited. Thofe that lived in the country, 
fpent their winter in idlenefs, penfively fitting by 
their fire-fide. When the return of fpring called 
them out to the indifpenfable labours of the field, 
they ploughed the ground fuperficially without 
ever manuring it, fowed it .carelefsly, and then 
returned to their former indolent manner of life 
till harveft time. As the people were too proud 
or too lazy to work by the day, every family was 
obliged to gather in their awn crops; and nothing 
was to be feen of that fprightly jpy, which on a 
fine fummer’s day enlivens the reapers, while they 
are gathering in their rich harveft. That of the 
Canadians was confined to a fmall quantity of 
corn of each kind, a Jittle hay and tobacco, a few 
cyder-apples, cabhaye and onions. This was the 
whole produce of a plantation in that country. 

Tuts amazing negligence might be owing to 
feveral caufes. The exceffive cold in winter, 
which froze up the rivers, totally prevented them 
from exerting their abilities. They contraéted 
fuch a habit of idlenefs during the continuance of 
the fevere weather for eight months fucceffively, 
that labour appeared infupportable to them even 
in the fineft weather. The numerous feftivals 
prefcribed by their religion, which owed its, in- 

create 
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creafe so their eftablifhasent, prevented the Grit po0K 
exertion, as well as interrupted the progrefs of in- X¥TI. 
duitry. Men are ready taough to camply with 

that fpecies of devotion that fatters their indo- 
lence. Laftly, a paffion for war, which had been 
puripofely encouraged among thefe bold and 
courageous men, made them averfe from the k- 
ours of hufbandry. “Their minds -were fo entirely 
captivated with military glory, that they thoughe 

only of war, though they engaged in it without 

‘Pay: 

‘Tere inthdbitants of the cities, efpecially of the 
capital, fpent the winter as well as the fummer, 
in a conftant fcene of diffipation. They were 
alike infenlible-to the beauties of natuye, and to 
the pleafures -of imagination; they had ino tafte 
for arts or fciences, for reading or infrudtion. 
Their only paffion was amufement, and perfons 
of all ages were fond of dancing at affemblies, 
This ‘manner of life confiderably increafed the in- 
fluence of the women, who were pofleffed of every 
attraction, except thofe foft emotions of the foul, 
which alone conflitute the merit and the charm of 
beauty. Lively, gay, and addxted to coquetry 
and gallantry, they were more fond of infpiring 
than feeling'the tender paffions. There appeared 
in both fexes a greater degree of devotion than 
virtue, more religion than probity, a higher fenfe 
of honour than of real honefty. Superftition took 
place of morality, which will always be the cafe 
‘Wherever.men are taught to believe that ceremo- 

nics 
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BookxKnhies will compenfate for good works, and that 
_ XVI. crimes are expiated by prayers. 

Ipteness, prejudice and levity would never have 
gained fuch an afcendant in Canada, had the go- 
vernment been careful to turn the attention of the 
people to lafting and ufeful objects. But all the 
colonifts were required to pay an implicit obedi- 
ence to a mere military authority. They were un- 
acquainted with the flow and fure procefs of laws. 
The will of the chief, or of his delegates, was an 
oracle, which they were not even at liberty to in- 
terpret; an awful decree, which they were to 
fubmit to without examination. Delays, repre- 
fentations, excufes of honour, were fo many crimes 
in the eyes of a defpotic ruler, who had ufurped 
a power of punifhing or abfolving merely by his 
word, He had in his own power all favours and 
penalties, rewards and punifhments; the right of 
imprifoning without the fhadow of a crime, and the 
ftili more formidable right of enforcing a reve- 
rence for his decrees as fo many acts of jutftice, 
though they were bur the irregular fallies of his 
own caprice. 

In early times, this dntimited power was not 
exercifed in matters of military difcipline and po- 
litical adminiftration only, but extended even to 
civil jurifdi€tion. The governor decided abfolutely 
and without appeal, all differences arifing between 
the colonifts. Thefe contelts were fortunately very 
rare, in a country where all things might almoft 
be faid to be in common. This dangerous au- 

thority 
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thority fubfifted till 1663, at which period a tri-Boo K 
bunal was ereéled in the capital for the definitive xvi. 
trial of all caufes depending throughout the colony. 
The cuftom of Paris, modibed 3 in conformity to 
local circumftances, formed the code of their Jaws. 

Tis code was not mutilated or disfigured by a 
mixture of revenue laws. The adminiflration of 
the finances in Canada, only required a few fines 
of alienation; a trifling contribution from the in- 
habitants of Quebec and Montreal towards main- 
taining the fortifications; and fome duties upon 
all goods imported and exported, which, indeed, 
were too high. In 1747, all thefe feveral articles 
brought no more than 260,200* livres into the 
treafury. 

Tue lands were not taxed by government, but 
Were not on that account entirely exempt from 
taxes. AA great error was committed ac the firft 
fettling of the colony, in granting to officers and 
gentlemen a piece of land, from two to four 
Jeagues in front, and unlimitted in breadth. 
Thefe great proprietors, who were men of mo- 
derate fortunes, and unfkilled in agriculture, were 
unable’ to manage fuch vaft eftates, and were 
therefore, under a necelfity of making over their 
lands to foldiers or planters, upon condition that 
they fhould pay them a kind of ground-rent or 
homage for ever, This was introducing into 
America fomething fimilar to the feudal govern- 
ment, whith was fo long fatal to Europe. The 
lord ceded ninety acres to each of his vaffals, who 
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BOO Kon their part engaged to work in his mill, to pay 
xVI. him annyally one or two fols per acre, and a 
‘bufhel and a half of corn for the entire grant. 
This tax, though but a fmall one, maintained a 
confiderable number of idle people, at the ex- 
pence of the only clafs with which a colony ought 
to have been peopled. The truly ufeful inhabi- 
tants who were engaged in laborious employments, 
found the burthen of maintaining ‘an annuitant 
nobility increafed, by the additional exactions of 
the clergy. In 1667, the tithes were impofed. 
They were, indeed, reduced toa twenty-fixth part 
Of the crops, notwithftanding the clamours of that 
rapacious body ; but ftill this was an oppreffion in 
a country where the clergy had property allotted 

them which was fufficient for their maintenance. 

Sq many impediments previoufly oppofed to the 
progrefs of agriculture, difabled the colony from 
paying for the neceffaries that came from the 
mother country. The French miniftry were at 
Jaft fo fully convinced of this truth, that after 
Having always obftinately oppofed the eftabhith- 
ment of manufactures in America, they thaught it 
their intereft even to promote them in 1706. But 
thofe late encouragements had very little effect, 
and the united induftry of the colonifts could ne- 
ver produce more than a few coarfe linens, and 
fome very bad woollens. 

Tue fifheries were not much more attended to 
than the manufactures. The only one that could 
become an objet of exportation was that of the 
feal, This animal has been ranked in the clafs of 

" fith, 
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file, though he is not dumb, is always produced Boo K 
on land, and lives more on dry ground thanin the XvI. 
«water. His head is fomewhat hke that of a maf-' 
siff, He has four paws which are very fhore, ef- 
pécially che hinder ones, which ferve him rather to 
crawl than to walk upon. They are fhaped hike 
fins, but the fore feet have claws. His fkin is 
hard and covered with fhort hair, He is at firft 
white, but turns fandy or black, as he grows up. 
Sometimes he is of all thefe three different colours. 

THERE ate two different kinds of feals. The 
larger one fometimes weighs two thoufand pounds, 
and feems to have a {harper fnout than the others. 
The {rail ones, whofe fkin is commonly marbled, 
are active, and more dextrous in extricating 
themfelves out of the fnares that are laid for 
them. The Indians have the art of taming them 
fo far as to make them follow them. 

THey couple upon the rocks, and fometimes 
on the ice, and itis there alfo that the dams bring 
forth the young. They commonly bear two, 
and they ufually fuckle therm in the water, but 
more frequently on land. When they want to 
teach them to fwim, it is faid they carry them up- 
ontheir backs, drop them now and then into the 
water, then take them up agaim and proceed in 
this manner till they are ftrong enough to fwim of 
themfelves. Moft little birds flutter about from 
ipray to {pray, before they venture to fly abroad; 
the eagle carries her young, to train them up to 
encounter the boifterous winds; ic is not there- 

F 2 fore 
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BooXfore furprifing, that the feal produced on land, 
vi. fhould ufe her Jittle ones to live under water. 

Tuere is a very fimple manner of filing fot 
thefe amphibious animals; «who are ufed, wher 
they are in the fea to enter into the creeks with 
the tide. As foon as fome place is difcovered 
where they refort in fhoals, it is furrounded with 
nets and ftakes, only taking care to leave a little 
opening for them to get in. At high water this 
opening is {topped up, and when the tide is gone 
cown, the fifh remains on dry ground. All that is 
neceffary is to kill them. Sometimes the fifher- 
men get into a canoe, and follow them to theif 
Jurking places, where they fire upon them the mo- 
ment they put their heads out of water to take in 
air. If they are only wounded, they are eafily 
caught; if they are kidled, they fink dire&tly, but 
are fetched up by great dogs, that are trained up to 
dive for them feven or eight fathom under water. 

Tne fkin of the feal was formerly ufed for 
muff, but afterwards to cover trunks, and to 
make fhoes and boots. When it is well tanned, 
the grain is not unlike that of Morocco eather. 
If it isnot quite fo fine, however it preferves its 
colour longer. 

Tue fleth of the feal is generally allowed to be 
good, but it turns to better account if itis boiled 
dewn to oil. For this purpofe, it is fufficient to 
fet it on the fire in a copper or earthen veffel. It 
is thought frequently fufficient to fpread the fat 
upon large {quares made of bodrds, where it melts 

of 
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of itfelf, and the oil runs off through an opening BooK 
made for that purpofe. It keeps clear for along xvt. 


time, has no bad fmell, and leaves no fedinient. 
It is ufed for burning and dreffing leather. 

Five or fix {mall fhips were ficted out yearly from 
Canada for the feal fifhery in the gulph of St. Law- 
rence, and one or two lefs for the Caribbee iflands. 
It received from the iflands nine or ten veffels laden 
with rum, molaffes, coffee, and fugar; and from 
France about thirty fhips, whofe lading together 
might amount to nine thoufand tons. 

Iw the interval between the two laft wars, which 
was the moft flourifhing period of the colony, the 
exports did not exceed 1,200,000 livres in furs, 
800,000F in beaver, 250,0cof in feal oil, the 
fame in flour and peas, and 150,000 livres § in 
wood of all kinds. Thefe feveral articles put to- 
gether, amounted but to 2,650,000 livres || a years 
a fum infufficient to pay for the commodities fent 
from the mother country. The government made 
up the deficiency. 

Wuenwn the French were in poffeffion of Cana. 
da, the had very Jittle fpecie. The little that 
was brought in from time to time by the new fet- 
tlers, did not continue in the country, becaufe the 
neceffitous ftate of the colony foon occafioned it 
toreturn, This was a great obftacle to the pro- 
erefs of commerce and agriculture. In 1670, the 
court of Verfailles coined a particular fort of mo- 
ney for the ufe of all the French fettlements in 
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BooxKAmerica, and fet a nominal value upon it, ont 
Xy1. fourth above the current coin of the mother coun- 
‘try. But this expedient was not productive of the 
advantages that were expected, at leaft with re- 
gard to New Frafce. They, therefore, contriv- 
ed to fubftitute paper currency inftead of metal, 
for the payment of the troops, and ather expences 
of government. This fucceeded till the year 1713, 
when the engagements that had been made with 
the adminiftrators of the colony were not faithfully 
obferved. Their bills of exchange drawn upon 
the treafury of the mother country were not ho- 
noured, and from that time fell into difcredit. 
They were at laft paid of in 1720, with the lofs 

of five-eighths. 

Turs event occafioned the revival of the ufe of 
fpecie in Canada; but this expedient lafted only 
two years. The merchants found it troublefome, 
chargeable and hazardous to fend money to France, 
and fo did all the colonies who had any remittances 
to make ; fo that they were the firlt to follicit the 
re-eftabhihment of paper-currency, This confitt- 
ed of cards, on which were ftamped the arms of 
France and Navarre, and they were figned by the 
governor, the intendant and the comptroller, 
They were of twenty-four*, twelveb, fixt, and 
three livres §; and of thirty], fifteen **, and fe. 
ven fols and a half++. The value of the whole 
number that was made out, did not exceed a mil- 

lien 
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lion of livres*, When this fum was not fui poor 
cient for the demands of the public, the defi. xvu. 
ciency was made up by orders figned only by the’ 
intendant, This was the fir abufe; but one 
of ftill greater confequence was that theit number 
was unlimited. The fmalleft were of twenty folst, 
and the higheft of a hundred livres $. Thefe dif- 
ferent papers circulated in the colony, and fap- 
plied the want of fpecie till the month of Oéto- 
ber. This was the lateft feafon for the fhips to 
fail from Canada. Then al this paper-currency 
was turned into bills of exchange payable in 
France by the government, which was foppofed 
to have made ufe of the value. But they were fo 
multiplied by the year 1754, that the royal crea- 
fury could no longer anfwer fuch large demands, 
and was forced to protract the payment. An un- 
fortunate war that broke out two years after, fo 
increafed their number, that at laft they were pro- 
hibited. This prefently raifed the price of all 
commoditi¢s to an immoderate degrees and as, 
on account of the enormous expences of the war, 
the king was the chief confumer, he alone bore 
the lofs arifing from the difcarded paper, and from 
the dearnefs of the goods. In 759, the miniftry 
were obliged to ftop payment of the Canada bills, 
till their origin and their real value could be 
traced. They amounted toan alarming number. 
Tue annual expences of government for Cana- 
da, which in 1729 did not excecd 400,000 li- 
F 4 “VreSy 
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BOO K vres*, and before 1749 never were greater than 
XVI. 1,700,000}, were immenfe after that period. 
The year 1750 coft 2,190,000}, the year 1751, 
2,700,000§ ; the year 1752, 4,090,0co |; the year 
17535 5,300,000"; the year 1754, 4,450,000TT; 
the year 1755, 6,100,ooof]; the year 1756, 
11,300,000 §§; the year 1757, 19,250,000 {il} s 
the year 1758, 27,900,000***; the year 2759, 
26,c00,0c00f ft; the firlt eight months cf the 
years 1760, 13,500,000}fT. Of thete pradigious 
fums, ninety millions §§§ were owing at the peace. 
Tuis infamous debt was traced up to its origin, 
and the enormities that had given rife to it were 
inquired into, as far as the diftance of time and 
place would ailow. The greateft delinquents, who 
were become fo in confequence of the unlimited 
power and credit given by the government, were 
legally condemned to make confiderable reflitu- 
tions. They were however itill too moderate. 
The claims of private creditors were all difcufied, 
Fortunately for them and for the nation, the mi- 
niltry intrufted with this important and neceflary 
bufinefs, were men of known integrity ; who were 
not to be intimidated by the threats of pow- 
er, nor bribed by the offers of fortune; who 
could not be impofed upon by artifice, nor wea- 
ried out by difficulties. By fteadily and imparti» 
ally 
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ally holding an even balance between the intereft s oo & 
of the public and the rights of individuals, they xvi. 
reduced the fum total of the debts to thirty-eight ~~~” 
millions.* ; 

Ir was the faule of France if Canada was not Advanta- 
worth the immenfe fums that were beftowed upon ou 
it. It had long fince appeared that this vait region oe 
was every where capable of yielding prodigious hi ied 
crops, yet no more was cultivated than what was rors which 
barely fufficient for the fuftenance of the inhabi- or ae 
tants, With moderate labour corn enough might of them, 
have been raifed to fupply all the American iflands, 
and even fome parts of Europe. It is well known 
than in 1751, the colony fent over two fhip-loads of 
wheat to Marfeilles, which proved very good, and 
fold very well. This exportation ought to have 
met with the greater encouragement, as the crops 
are liable to few accidents in that country, where 
the corn is fown in May, and gathered in before 
the end of Augult. 

Ir bufbandry had been encouraged and extend- 

ed, the breed of cattle would have been increafed. 
There is fuch plenty of pafture ground, and of 
acorns, that the colonies might eafily have bred 
oxen and hogs, fufficient ro fupply the French 
iflands with beef and pork, without having re- 
courfe to Irifh beef. Poffibly, thefe cattle might 
in time have increafed {ufficiently to fupply the 
fhips of the mother country. 
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noox Tuxair fheep, which are eafily bred in Canada, 
XV}. would have been no lefs advantageous to France. 
'If their number were not cdnfiderable in a coun- 
try where the dams commonly bear twins, it was 
owing to the ewes being left at all feafons with 
the ram; and as they generally brought forth 
in February, the feverity of the weather deftroyed 
@ great many lambs; the inhabitants being alfo 
obliged to feed them with corn, found this fo 
chasgeable, that they did not much care to rear 
them. This might have been prevented by a law, 
enjoining all farmers to part. the rams from the 
ewes from September to February. The lambs 
dropped in May would have been reared without 
any expence or hazard, and im a fhort time the 
colony would have been covered with numerous 
flocks, Their wool which is known to be very 
fine and good, would have fupplied the manufac- 
tures of France, inftead of that which is imported 
from <Andalufia and Caftile. The flate would 
have beea enriched by this valuable commodity ; 
and in return, the colony would have received 
variety of new and defirable articles from the mo- 
ther country. 

Tue Gin-feng would have been a great acqui- 
fition to both. This plant, which the Chinefe 
procure from the Corea, or from Tartary, and 
which they buy at the weight of gold, was found 
in 1720, by the Jefuit- Lafitau, in the forefts of 
Canada, where it grows very common. It was 
foon carried to Canton, where it was much efteem- 
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ed, and fold at an extravagant price. The Gin- poor 
feng, which at firft fold at Quebec for thirty or xvi. 


forty fols * a pound, rofe to twenty-five livres +. 
In 1752, the Canadians exported this plant te the 
value of 500,000 livres $. There was fuch a de- 
mand for it, that they were induced to gather in 
May what ought not to have been gathered till Sep- 
tember, and to dry in the even what fhould have 
been dried gradually in the fhade. This fpoilt 
the fale of she Gin-feng of Canada in the only 
cowntry in the world where it could find a mar- 
ket; and the colonifts were feverely punifhed for 
their exceflive rapacioufnefs, by the total lofs of a 
branch of commerce, which, if rightly managed, 

might have proved a fource of opulence. 
ANOTHER and a furer plan for the encourage- 
ment of induftry, was the working of the iron 
mines which abound in thofe parts. ‘The only one 
that has ever attracted the notice of the Europe- 
ans, lies near the town of the Trois Rivieres; and 
was difcovered near the furface of the ground. 
There are no mines that yield a greater quantity, 
and the beft in Spain are not fupertor to it for the 
pliability of the metal. A fmith from Europe, 
who came thither in 1739, greatly improved the 
working of this mine, which till then had been 
but unfkilfully managed. From that time no 
other iron was ufed in the colony. They evenex- 
ported fome famples; but France would not be 
con- 
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BoOoKconvinced that this iron was the beft for fire- 
Xvi. arms. The {cheme that was in agitation of making 
'ufe of this iron would have been very favourable 
to the project which, after much irrefolution had 
at laft been adopted, of forming a naval eftablifh- 

ment in Canada. 

Tue firft Europeans who landed on that vaft re- 
gion, found it entirely covered with forefts. The 
principal trees were oaks of prodigious height, 
and pines of all fizes. Thefe woods when felled 
might have been conveyed with eafe down the ri- 
ver St. Lawrence, and the numberlefs rivers that 
fall into it. By an unaccountable fatality, all thefe 
treafures were overlooked or defpifed. At length 
the court of Verfailles thought proper to attend 
tothem. They gave orders for erecting docks at 
Quebec for building men of war, but unfortu- 
nately trufted the bufinefs to agents, who had no- 
thing in view but their own private intereft. 

Tue timber fhould have been felled upon the 
hills, where the cold air hardens the wood by con- 
tracting its fibres; whereas it was conftantly 
fetched from marfhy grounds, and from the banks 
of the rivers, where the moifture gives it a loofer 
and a richer texture. Inftead of conveying it in 
barges, they floated it down on rafts to the place 
of its deftination, where being forgotten and left 
in the water, it gathered a kind of mofs that 
rotted it. Inftead of being put under fheds when 

it was landed, it was left expofed to the fun in 
fummer, to the fnow isi winter, and the rains in 
{pring 
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fpring and autumn. From thence it was conveyed B 0.0 K 
into the dock yards, where it again fuftained the XVI. 
inclemency of the feafons for two or three years.’ 
Negligence or difhonefty enhanced the price of 
every thing to fuch a degree, that fails, ropes, 
pitch and tar were imported from Europe into a 
country which, with a little induftry, might have 
fupplied the whole kingdom of France with all 
thefe materials. This bad management had 
. brought the wood of Canada entirely into difre- 
pute, and effectually ruined the refources which 
that country afforded for the navy. 

Tue colony furnifhed the manufactures of the 
mother country with a branch of bufinefs thac 
might almoft be called an exclufive one, which 
was the preparation of the beaver. This commo- 
dity at firft was fubjeéted to the oppreffive re- 
firaints of monopoly. The India company could 
not but make an ill ufe of their privilege, and 
really did fo, What they bought of the Indians 
was chiefly paid for in Enghth fcarlet cloths, 
which thofe people were very fond of wearing. 
But as they could make twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. more of their commodities in the Engilifh 
fectlements than the company chofe to give, they 
carried thither all they could conceal from the 
fearch of the company agents, and exchanged 
their beaver for Englifh cloth and India callicoe, 
Thus did France, by the abufe of an inftitution 
which fhe was by no means obliged to maintain,. 
deprive herfelf of the double advantage of fur- 
nifhing 
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BOOKconvinced that this iron was the belt for fire- 
XVI. arms. The fcheme that was in agitation of making 
'ufe of this iron would have been very favourable 
to the project which, after much irrefolution had 
at laft been adopted, of forming a naval eftablifh- 

ment in Canada. 

Tue firft Europeans who landed on that vaft re- 
gion, found it entirely covered with forefts. The 
principal trees were oaks of prodigious height, 
and pines of all fizes. Thefe woods when felled 
might have been conveyed with cafe down the ri- 
ver St. Lawrence, and the numberlefs rivers that 
fall into it. By an unaccountable fatality, all thefe 
treafures were overlooked or defpifed. At length 
the court of Verfailles thought proper to attend 
tothem. They gave orders for erecting docks at 
Quebec for building men of war, but unfortu- 
nately trufted the bufinefs to agents, who had no- 
thing in view but their own private intereft. 

Tue timber fhould have been felled upon the 
hills, where the cold air hardens the wood by con- 
tracting its fibres; whereas it was conftantly 
fetched from marfhy grounds, and from the banks 
of the rivers, where the moifture gives it a loofer 
and a richer texture. Inftead of conveying it in 
barges, they floated it down on rafts to the place 
of its deftination, where being forgotten and left 
in the warer, ic gathered a kind of mofs that 
rotted it. Inftead of being put under fheds when 
it was landed, it was left expofed to the fun in 
fummer, to the fnow iri winter, and the rains in 
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{pring and autumn. From thence it was conveyed B 6.0 K 
into the dock yards, where it again fuftained the XVI. 
inclemency of the feafons for two or three years. 
Negligence or difhonefty enhanced the price of 
every thing to fuch a degree, that fails, ropes, 
pitch and tar were imported from Europe into a 
country which, with a little induftry, might have 
fupplied the whole kingdom of France with all 
thefe materials. This bad management had 
. brought the wood of Canada entirely into difre- 
pute, and effectually ruined the rcfources which 
that country afforded for the navy. 

Tue colony furnifhed the manufactures of the 
mother country with a branch of bufinefs that 
might almoft be called an exclufive one, which 
was the preparation of the beaver. This commo- 
dity at firft was fubjeéted to the oppreffive re- 
{traints of monopoly. The India company could 
not but make an ill ufe of their privilege, and 
really did fo. What they bought of the Indians 
was chiefly paid for in Englifh fcarlet cloths, 
which thofe people were very fond of wearing. 
But as they could make twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. more of their commodities in the Englifh 
{ecclements than the company chofe to give, they 
carried thither all they could conceal from the 
fearch of the company agents, and exchanged 
their beaver for Englifh cloth and India callicoe, 
Thus did France, by the abufe of an inflitution 
which the was by no means obliged to maintain,. 
deprive herfelf of the double advantage of fur- 

nifhing 
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Boo Khithing materials to fome of ber own manufac: 

XVI. tutes, and of fecuring a market for the produce of 

“--w-— others. She was equally ignorant of the facility 
of eftablifhing a whale fithéry in Canada. 

Tue chief fources of this fifhery ate Davis’s 
Streights and Greenland. Fifty thips come every 
year into the former of thefe latitudes, and a hun- 
dred and fifty into the later. The Dutch are 
concerned in more than three fourths of them. 
The reft are fitted out from Bremen, Hamburgh - 
and Engtand. It is computed that the whole ex- 
pence of fitting out 200 fhips of 350 tons bur- 
den, upon an average muft amount to 10,000,000 
of livres.* The ufual produce of each is rated 
at 80,000 livres, and confequently the while 
amount of the fifhery cannot be leis than 
$,200,000 livrés.t If we deduct from this the 
profits of the feamen who are employed in thefe 
Hard and danperous voyaers, very little remains 
for the merchants cundcerndd in this trade. 

Tuese circuntitarees have by degrees influenced 
the Bifcayans to difcontinue # trade, in which 
they were the firft adventerers. Other French- 
men have not beet induced to take it up, info- 
much that the whole fiftiery has been totally 
abandoried by that nation, which of afi others 
confumed the greatef quantity of blubber, whale- 
bone and fpermaceti. Many propofals have been 
made for refuming it in Ganada: There was the 
finett profpect of a plentiful fithery in che river 
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St. Lawrence, attended with lefs danger and Iefs 3g p90 x 
expence than at Davis’s Streights or Greenland. xvi. 
It has ever been the fate of this colony, that the ' 
heft fchemes relative to it have been unfuccefsful ; 
and this in particolar, of a whale fifhery, which 
would nor have failed to excite the activity of the 
colonifts, and would have proved an excellent 
marfery for feamen, has never met with the coun- 
tenance of government. 

_ Tue fame remiffnefs has baffled the fcheme, fo 
often planned, and twice or thrice attempted, of 
fithing for cod on both fides of the river St. Law- 
rence. Very poffibly the fuccefs would nor have 
fully anfwered the expectations of thofe who pro- 
pofed it, as the ffh is bac indifferent, and proper 
beaches are wanting to dry it. But the gulph 
would have made ample amends. It abounds 
with cad, which might have been carried to New- 
foundland or Louifbourg, and advantageoufly 
bartered, for the productions of the Caribbee iflands 
and. for. European commodities. Every circum- 
{tance con{pired to promote the profperity of the 
fettlements in Canada, if they had been affifted by 
the men who feemed to be moft interefted in 
them. But whence could proceed that incon- 
ceivable want of induftry, which fuffcred them to 
remain in the fame wretched ftate they were in at 
firft ? 

: Ir mutt be confeffed fome obftacles arofe from 
the very nature of the climate. The river Se. 
Lawrence is frozen up for fix months in the year. 

At 
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BooKAt other times it is not navigable by night, on 
XVI. account of the thick fogs, rapid currents, fand- 
‘banks, and concealed rocks, which make it even 
dangerous by day-light. Thefe difficulties in- 
creafe from Quebec to Montreal to fuch a degree, 
that failing is quite impraéticable, and rowing {0 
difficult, that from the Trois Rivieries, where the 
tide ends, the oars cannot refift the violence of 
the current, without the affiftance of a very fair 
wind, and then only during a month or fix weeks. 
From Montreal to the Lake Ontario, traders 
meet with no lefs than fix water-falls, which 
oblige them to unload their canoes, and to cons 
vey them and their lading a confiderable way by 

land. 

Far from encouraging men to furmount the 
difficulties of nature, a mifinformed government 
planned none but ruinous fchemes. To gain the 
advantage over the Englifh in the fur trade, they 
erected three and thirsty forts, at a great diftance 
from each other. The building and vidvualling 
of them diverted the Canadians from the only la- 
bours that ought to have eagroffed their attentions 
This error engaged them in an arduous and peri- 
lous track. 

Ir was not without fome uneafinefs that the In- 
dians faw the formation of thefe fettlements,' 
which might endanger cheir liberty. Their fulpi- 
Tions induced them to take up arms, fo that the 
colony was feldom free from war. Necefiity made 
all che Canadians foldicrs, Their manly and mili- 


tary 
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BOOKAt other times it is not navigable by night, on 


xVI. 


account of the thick fogs, rapid currents, fand- 
‘banks, and concealed rocks, which make it even 
dangerous by day-light. Thefe difficulties in- 
creafe from Quebec to Montreal to fuch a degree, 
that failing is quite impracticable, and rowing fo 
dificult, that from the Trois Rivieries, where the 
tide ends, che oars cannot refift the violence of 
the current, without the affiftance of a very fair 
wind, and then only during a month or fix weeks. 
From Montreal to the Lake Ontario, traders 
meet with no lefs than fix water-falls, which 
oblige them to unload their canoes, and to con- 
vey them and their lading a confiderable way by 
land. 

Far from encouraging men to furmount the 
difficulties of nature, a mifintormed government 
planned none but ruinous fchemes. To gain the 
advantage over the Englifh in the fur trade, they 
e:ected three and thirty forts, at a great diftance 
from each other, The building and vidtualling 
of them diverted the Canadians from the only las 
bours that ought to have engroffed their attention. 
This error engaged them in an arduous and peri- 
lous track. 

Ir was not without fome uneafinefs that the In- 
dians faw the formation of thefe fettlements, 
which might endanger their liberty. Their {u{pi- 
Gions induced them to take up arms, fo that the 
colony was feldom tree from war, Neceffity made 
alj the Canadians foldiers, Their manly and mili- 


tary 
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tary education rendered them hardy from theirBoo kK 
yogth, and fearlefs of danger. Before they had XVI. 
arrived to the age of manhood, the would tra “—"~" 
Werle a vat continent in the fummer time in ca- 

noes, and in winter on foot, through ice and 

fhow, Having nothing but their gun to procure 
fubfiftence with, they were in continual danger of 
ftarving ; but they were under no apprehenfion, 

not even of falling into the hands of the favages, 

who had exerted all the efforts of their imagina- 

tion ia inventing tortures for their enemies, for 

worfe ‘than death. 

Tue fedentary arts ef peace, and the conftant 
labours of agriculture, had no attraétion for men 
accuftomed to an active but wandering life. The 
court, which forms no idea of the {weets or the 
utility of rural life, increafed the averfion which 
the Canadians had conccived for it, by beftowing 
ali their favours and honours upon military actions 
alone. The diftin€tion that was chiefly lavifhed 
was that of nobility, which was attended with the 
moft fatal confequences. It not only plunged the 
Canadians in idlenefs, but alfo infpired them with 
an uncoaquerable paffion for every thing that was 
fplendic. Profits which ought to have been kept 
facred for the improvement of the lands, were 
laid out in ornament, and areal poverty was con- 
cealed under the trappings of deftru€tive luxury. 

Suck was the ftate of the colony in 1747, when Ons" - 


the wats 
La Galiffoniere was appointed governor. He was the Ene= 
aman poflefled of very extenlive knowledge, ac- Inthartd the 


- French in 
, Vou. V. G tive Canada 
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Boo RK tive and refolute, and of a courage the more 
xvi. fteady, as it was the effect of reafon. The 
Englifh wanted to extend the limits of Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, as far as the fouth fide of the 
river St Lawrence. He thought this an unruft 
claim, and was determimed to confined them within 
the peninfula, which he apprehended to be the 
boundary fettled even by treaties. Their ambi- 
tion of incroaching on the inland parts, particu- 
larly towards the Ohio, or Fair river, he like- 
wife thought unreafonable. Fle was of opinion 
that the Apalachian mountains ovgtt to be the 
limits of their poffeffions, and was fully deter- 
mined they fhould not pafsthem. His fuceeffor, 
who was appointed while he was ‘preparing: the 
means of accomphfhing this vait defign, entered 
into his views with all the warmth they deferved. 
Numbers of forts were immediately erected on all 
fides, to fupport the fyftem which the court had 
adopted, perhaps, without forefeeing, or, at 
leaft, without fufficiently attending to the confe- 
quences. : 

Ar this period began thofe hoftilities ‘between 
the Enghth and the French in North Anverica, 
which were rather countenanced than openly 
avowed by the refpective mother couatries. This 
clandefiine mode of carrying on the wat was per- 
feétly agreeable to the miniftry at Vetfailles, as it 
afforded an opportunity of recovering by devrees, 
and without expofing their weaknels, what they 
had loft by treaties, at a time when the enemy 

had 
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had impofed their own terms. Thefe repeated Book 
Ghecks at laft opened the eyes of Great Britain, xvI. 
and difclofed the political defigns of her rival. “~~~ 
George II. thought that a clandeftine war was in- 
confiftent with the fuperiority of his maritime 

forces. His fhips were ordered to attack thofe of 

the French in all parts of the world. The Englith 
accordingly took or difperfed all the French fhips 

the met with, andin 1758, fteered towards Cape- 

Breton. 

Tus ifland, the key of Canada, had already Conqnet 
been attacked in 1745, and the event is of fo fin- eae 
gulara nature, that it deferves a particular detail, the Eng- 
The plan of this firft invafion was laid at Bofton, 
and New England bore the expence of it. A 
merchant, named Pepperel, who had excited, en- 
couraged and direéted the enthufiafm of the co- 

Jony, was intrufted with the command of an army 
of Gooo men, which had been levied for this ex- 
pedition. 

Tuoucsa thefe forces, convoyed by a fquadron 
from Jamaica, brought the firtt news to Cape 
Breton of the danger that threatened it; though 
the advantage of a furprife would have fecured 
the landing without oppofition; though they had 
but 600 regular troops to encounter, and 800 in- 
habitants haftily armed, the fuccefs of the under- 
taking was ftill precarious. What great exploits, 
indeed could be expected from a militia fuddenly 
afflembled, who had never feen a fiege or faced an ° 


enemy, and were to act under the direction of fea- 
G2 officers 
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BoOOKOfficers only. Thefe unexperienced troops ftood 


XVI. 


in need of the affiftance of fome fortunate in- 
‘cident, which they were indeed favoured with in a 
fingular manner. 

Tue conftruétion and repairs of the fortifica- 
tions had always been left tothe care of the gar- 
tifon of Louifbourg. The foldiers were eager of 
being employed in thefe works, which they con- 
fidered as conducive to their fafety, and as the 
means of precuring them a comfortable fubfitt- 
ence. When they found that thofe who were to 
have paid them, appropriated to themfelves the 
profit of their labours, they demanded juftice. It 
was denied them, and they determined to affert 
their right. As thefe depredations had been 
fhared between the chief perfons of the colony and 
the fubaltern officers, the foldiers could obtain no 
redrefs. Their indignation againft thefe rapactous 
extortioners rofe to fuch a height.that they de- 
fpifed all authority. They had fived in open re- 
bellion for fix months, when the Englifh appeared 
before the place. 

Tus was the time to conciliate the minds of 
beth parties, and to unite inthe common caufe. 
The foldiers made the firft advances; bur their 
commanders miftrufted a generofity of which they 
themfelves were incapable. Had thefe mean op- 
preflors conceived it poffible that the ‘foldiers 
could have entertained ,fuch elevated nottons as to 


' facrifice their own refentment to thé geod of. their 


country, they would have taken advantage of this 
difpofition, 
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difpofition, and have fallen upon the enemy while B oo K 
they were forming their camp and beginning to XVI. 
open their trenches. Befiegers unacquainted with ' . 
the principles of the art of war, would have 
been difconcerted by regular and vigorous attacks. | 
The firft checks might have been fufficient to dif- 
coprage them, and to make them relinquith the 
undertaking. But it was firmly believed thac the 
foldiers were only defirous of fallying out, thac 
they might have an opportunity of deferting ; and 
their own officers kept them in a manner pri- 
foners, till a defence {fo ill-managed had reduced 
them to the neceflity of capitulating. The whole 
ifland fhared the fate of Louifbourg, its only bul- 
wark, 

_ Tus valuable poffeffion, reftored to France by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, was again attacked 
by the Englifh in 1758. On the 2d of June, a 
fleet of twenty-three fhips of the line and eightven 
frigates, carrying 16,000 well difciplined troops, 
anchored in Gabarus bay, within half a league of 
Loutfbourg. As ic was evident that it would be 
to no purpofe to land at a great diftance, becaufe’ 
it would be impoffible to bring up the artillery 
and other neceflaries fur a confiderable fiege, it 
had been atrempted to render the landing imprac- 
ticable near the town. In the prudent precautions 
that had been taken, the befiegers faw the dangers 
and difficulties they had to expect; but far from 
being deterred by them, they had recourfe to ftra- 
ecm: and while by extending their line they 

G 3 threatened 
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AVI. 


4 


landed by force of arms at the creek of Cor- 
moran. 

Tus place was naturally weak. The French 
had fortified it with a good parapet planted with 
cannon. Behind this rampart they had pofted 
2000 excellent foldiers and fome Indians. In 
front they had made fuch a clofe hedge with 
branches of trees, that would have been very dif- 
ficult to penetrate, even if it had not been de- 
fended. This kind of pallifade, which concealed 
all the preparations for defence, appeared at a 
diftance to be nothing mote than a verdant 
plain. 

Tus would have preferved the colony, had the 
affailants been fuffered to complete their landing, 
and to advance with the confidence, that they had 
but few obftacles to furmount. Had this been 
the cafe, overpowered at once by the fire of the 
arullery and the fmall arms, they would infallibly 
have perifhed on the fhore, or in the hurry of 
embarking ; efpecially as the fea was juft then 
very rough. This unexpected lofs might have in- 
terrupted the whole project. 

Bur all the prudent precautions that had been 
taken, were rendered abortive by the impetuofity 
of the French. The Englith had {carce begun to 
move towards the fhare, when their enemies haf, 
tened to difcover the {nare they had laid for them, 
By the brifk-and hafty fire that was aimed at their 
boats, and ftill more by the premature removal 


of 
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of the boughs that mafked the forces, which it was B 0 0 K. 
fo much the intereft of she French to conceal, XVI. 
they guefied at the danger they were going to rush 
into, , They immediately turned back, and faw 
no other place to cficét their landing but a sock, 
which had been always deemed ing¢ceffible. Ge- 
neral Wolf, though much taken up in re-im- 
barking, his troops, and fending off the boats, 
gave the fignal to Major Scot to repair thither. 

Tue officer immediately removed to the {pot 
with his men. His own boat coming up firft, 
and finking at the very inflant he was flepping 
out, he climbed up the rack alone. He was in 
hopes of meeting with a hundred of his men who 
had been fent thither fome hours before. He 
found only ten. With theie few, however, he 
gained the fummit of the rock. Ten Indians and 
fixty Frenchman killed two of his men, and mor- 
tally wounded three. In ipite of his weaknefs, he 
ftood his ground under cover of a thicket, tll his 
brave countrymen, regardlefs of the boifferous 
waves and the fire of the cannon, came up te 
him, and put him in full poffeffion of that im- 
portant poft, the only one that could fecure theie 
Janding. 

_ Tue French, asfoon as they faw that the enemy 
had got a firm footing on land, betook themf{elves 
to the only remaining isfoge, and fhut chenifelves 
up in Louifbourg. The fortifications were ina 
bad condition, becaule the fea fand, which they 
had been obliged to ufe, is by no means fit tor 

G 4 works 
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BOo Kworksof mafonry. The revetements of the {e- 


XVI, 


veral curtains were entirely crumbied away. 


There was poly one cafemate and a {mall maga- 


zine that were bomb proof. The partifon which 
was to defend the place confifiled ony of 2,900 
men. j +e 

Notwithftanding all thefe difadvantages,' the be- 
fieged were determined to make an obftinate re- 
fiftance. While they were employed in defend- 
ing themfelves with fo much firmnefs, the fuc- 
cours they expected from Canada might poffibly 
arrive, At all events this refiftance might be the 
means of preferving that great colony from all 
further invafion for the remainder of the cam- 
paign. It is fcarce credible that the French were 
confirmed in their refolution by the courage of a 
woman. Madame de Drucourt was continually 
upon the ramparts, with her purfe in her hand ; 
and firing herielf three guns every day, feemed to 
difpuce with the governor her hufband the glory 
of his office. The befieged were not difmayed at 
the ill fuccefs of their feveral fallies, or the mafterly 
Operations concerted by admiral Bofcawen and 
general Amberft. It was but at the eve of an 
affault, which it was impoffible to fuftain, that 
they talked of furrendering. The made an ho- 
nourable capitulation, and the conqueror fhewed 
more refpect for his enemy and for himfelf, than 


to fully bis glory by any act of barbarity or 
avarice. 


TRE 
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Tue conqueft of Cape Breton opened the wayBoo x 
‘into Canada. ‘he very next year the feat of war xvi. 
was removed thither, or rather the fcenea of The Bug. 
bloedfhed which had long been atted over that Ih barack 
immente country were multiplied. The caufe of ~~ 
thefe proceedings was this. 

Tue French, fettled in thofe parts, had carried 

their ambitious views towards the north, where 
the fineft furs were to be had, and in the greateft 
plenty. When this vein of wealth was exhaufted, 
or yielded Iefs than it did at firft, their trade 
turned fouthward, where they difcovered the 
Ohio, to which they gave the name of the Fair 
river. It laid open the natural communication 
between Canada and Louifiana. For though the 
fhips that fail up che river Sc. Lawrence go no 
further than Quebec, the navigation is carried on 
in barges to lake Ontario, which is only parted 
from lake Ene by a neck of Jand, where the 
French upon their firft fettling buile Fort Niagara, 
It is on this fpot, in the neighbourhood of lake 
Erie, that the fource of the river Ohio is found, 
which waters the fineft country in the world, and 
increafing by the many rivers that fall into it, dif- 
charges itfelf into the Mififippi. 

Tue French however made no ufe of this mag- 
nificent canal. The trifling intercourfe that fub- 
filled between the two colonies was always carried 
on by the northern regions. The new way 
which was much fhorter and eafier than the old, 
firft began to be frequented by a body of troops 

that 
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BO © Kthat were fent over to Canada in 1739, to affift 
xvi, the colony of Louifiana, then engaged in an open. 
syne war with the Indians. After this expedition, the 
- fouthern.road was again forgotten, and was never: 
thoughr of till the year 1753. At that periwd,: 
feveral fmall forts were erected along the Ohio,! 
the courfe of which .had been traced for four 
years paft. The moft confiderable of thefe forts- 
took its name from governor Duquefne who built: 

if. 

‘Tue Englifh colonies could not fee without 
concern French fettlements raifed behind them,’ 
which joined with the old ones, and feemed to 
furround them. They were apprehenfive left the. 
Apalachian mountains, which were to form the‘ 
natural boundaries between botb nations, fhould 
not prove a fuficient barrier againft the attempts 
of a reftlefs and warlike neighbour. Urged by 
this motive, they themfelves paffed thefe famous 
mountains, to difpute the poffeffion of the Ohio 
with the rival nation. This firft flep proved un- 
fuccefsful. The feveral parties that were fuccef- 
fively fent out, were routed; and the farts were 
demolifhed as faft as they built them, 

To put an end to thefe national affronts, and 
revenge the difgrace they refleted on the mother 
country, a large body of troops was fent over; 
under the command of General Braddock, In the 
fummer of 1755, a3 this general was marching to. 
attack Fort Duguefne with 36 pieces of cannon 
and 609 men, he was furpriled, within four lea- 

gues 
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gues of the place, by 240 Frenchmen and 650Bpo0 0K 
Indians, and all his ztmty cut to pieces, This un- Xvi. 
atcountable difaftet put 4 {top to the march of 

three numerous bodies that were advancing to fall 

upon Canada. The terror occafioned by this ac- 

cident, made them hafter back to their quarters, 

and in the next Campaign, al] their motions were 

gifided by the moft timorous caution. 

THe French were emboldened by this per- 
plexity, and though very much inferior to them, 
ventured to appear before Ofwego in Augult 
1756. te was originally a fortified magazine at 
the mouth of the river Onondago on the lake On- 
tario. {et ftood nearly in the center of Canada, in 
fo advantageous a fituation, that many works had 
from time to tume been erected there, which had 
renderéd it one of the capital pofts in thofe parts. 
It was garrifoned by 1800 men, with 121 pieces 
of cannon, and great plenty of ftores of all kinds. 
Though fo well provided it furrendered in a few 
days, to the impetuous and bold attacks of 3000 
men who were laying fiege to it. 

In Auguft 1757, 5500 Fiench and 1800 In- 
dians maached up to Fort George, fituated on 
lake Sacrament, which was juftly confidered as 
the bulwark of Enghfh Settlements, and the 
rendezvous of all the forces deftined againft Ca- 
nada, Nature and art had confpired to block up 
the roads leading to that place, and to make all 
aecefs impracticable. Thefe advantages were fur- 
ther ftrengthened by feveral bodies of troops, 


placed 
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BOOKplaced at proper diftances in-the beft pofitions. , 


XV. 


‘Yet. thefe obftacles were furmounted with fuch 
' prudence and iptrepidity, as would have been 
memorable jn hiftory, had the feene of action lain 
in a more diftinguithed fpot. The French, after. 
killing or difperfing all the (mall pasties they mec 
with, arrived before the place, and forced the 
garrifon, confiting of 2264 men, to capitulate, 
Tuts frefh difafter rouzed the Enghhh. Their 
generals applied themfelves during the winter to 
the training up of their men, and bringing the 
jeveral troops under a proper difcipline. They 
made them exercife in the woods, in fighting after 
the Indian manner. In the f{pring, the army, confilt- 
ing of 6300 regulars.and 13,000 militia belonging 
to the colonies, affembled onthe ruins of Fort 
George. They embarked on lake Sacrament, 
which parted the colonies of both nations, and 
marched up to Carillon, diftant but four leagues, | 
Tarat fort which had been but Jately erected 
on the breaking out of the war, was not of fuf- 
ficient fize to withftand the forces that were 
marching againft it. Intrenchments were formed 
haflily under the cannon of the fort, with ftems 
of trees heaped up one upon another, and large 
trees were laid in front, whofe branches being cut 
and fharpened, anfwered the purpofe af chevapx 
de frife. The colours were planted on the top of, 

the ramparts, behind which lay 3500 men, 
Tue Enghth were not d:ifmayed at thefe for-: 
midable apperances, being fully determined to 
remove 
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remove the diferace of their former mifcarriages 8 00 K 
in a country where the profperity of their trade xvi. 
depended on the fuccefs of their arms. On the “~~ 
8th of July 1758, they rufhed upon thefe pali- 
fades with the moft extravagant fury. Neither 
were they difconcerted by the French firing upon 
them from the tcp of the parapet, while they 
were unable to defend themfelves. They fell 
upon the fharp fpikes, and were entangled among 
the ftumps and boughs through which their eager- 
nefs had made them rufh. All thefe loffes ferved 
but to increafe their impetuous rage, which con- 
tinued upwards of four hours, and coft them 
above 4ooo of their brave men before they would 
give up this rafh and defperate undertaking. 

Tuey were equally unfuccefsful in fmaller ac. 
tions. They did not attack one poft without meet- 
ing with arepulfe. Every party they fent out was 
beaten, and every convoy intercepted. ‘The feve- 
rity of the winter might have been fuppofed to fe- 
cure them, bur even in this rigorous feafon the [n- 
dians and Canadians carried fire and fword to the 
frontiers, and into the very heare of the Englith 
colonies. 

Att thefe difafters were owing to a falfe princi- 
ple of government. The Englifh minifter had al- 
ways entertained a notion that the fuperiority of 
their navy was alone fufficient to affert their domi- 
nion in America, as it afforded a ready convey- 
ance for fuccours, and could eafily intercept the 
eremy’s forces. 
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BQOK Tuoucs experience had thewn the fallacy of 

Xvi, this idea, the miniftry did not even endeavour by 

‘a praper choice of generals, to rectify the fatal ef- 

fects it had produced. Almoft all thofe who were 

employed in this fervice were deficient in point of 
abilities and activiry. 

Tue armies were not likely to make amends. 
for the defects of their commanders. The troops 
indeed were not wanting in that daring f{pirit and 
invincible courage, which is the characteriftic of 
the Englifh foldiers, arifing from the climate, and 
{till more from the nature of their government; 
but thefe national qualities were counterbalanced 
or extinguifhed by the hardfhips they underweng, 
in a country deftitute of all the conveniencies that 
Europe affords. As to the militia of the colonies, 
it was compofed of peaceable hufbandmen, whe 
were not, like moft of the French colonifts, inured 
to flaughter by a habit of hunting, and by military 
ardor. 

To thefe difadvantages, arifing from the nature 
of things, were added others altogether awing to 
mifconcudt. The pofts ereéted for the fafety of 
the feveral Englifh fettlements, were not fo con, 
trived as to fupport and affift each other. The 
provinces having all feparate interefts, and not 
being united under the aythority of one head, did 
Not concur in thofe joint efforts for the good of, 
the whole, and that unanimity of fentiments, which, 
alone can infure the fuccefs of their meafures, 
The feafon of action was wafted in vain algerca- 

tions 
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tions between the governors and the colonifts.Boo x 
Every plan of operation that met with opofition X¥5. 
from any fetof men was dropped. If any one was’ 
aereed pon, is was certainly made pubhc before 
the execution, and by that means rendered abor- 
tive. To this may be added, the trreconcileable 
hatred fubfifting between them and the Indians, 
Tess nations had always fhewa a vifible par- 
tiality for the French, in return for che kindnefs 
they had fhewn them in fending them miffionaries, 
whom they confidered rather as ambafladors from 
the prince, than as fent from God. Theie miffio- 
naries, by ftudying the language of the favages, 
conforming to their temper and inclinations, and 
putting in practice every attention to gain their 
confidence, had acquired an abfolute dominion 
over their minds. ‘Ihe French colonifts, far from 
communicating the European manners, had adopt- 
ed thofe of the favages they lived with: their in- 
dolence in time of | eace, their activity in war, and 
their conitant fondne(fs for a wandering life. Seve- 
ral officers of diftin¢tion had even been incorpo. 
rated with them. The hatred and jealoufy of the 
Englifh has traduced them on this account, and 
they have not fcrupled to affert that thefe generous 
men had given money for the fkulls of their ene- 
mies, that they joined in the horrid dances that 
accompany the execution of their prifoners, ini- 
tated their cruelties, and partook of their barba. 
rous feftivals. But thefe enormities would be bet- 
ter adapted’ to people who have fubftituted natio- 
: nal 
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B00 K Nal to religious fanaticifm, and are more inclined 

XV¥. to hate other nations than to love their own go- 
“v—~ vernment. 

Tue ftrong attachoent of the Indians to the 

French was productive of the moft inveterate ha- 

tred againft the Englifh, Of all the European 

favages, thefe were ia their opinion, the hardeft 

totame. Their averfion foon rofe to madnefs; and 

they even thirfted for Englifh blood, when they 

found that a reward was offered for their deftruc- 

tion, and that they were to be expelled their native 

land by foreign affaffins. The fame hands which 

had enriched the Englifh colony with their furs, 

now took vp the hatchet do deftroy it. The In- 

dians purfued the Enghth with as much eagernefs 

as they did the wild beafts. Glory was no longer 

their aim in battle, their only object was Naughter. 

They deftroyed armies which the French only 

wifhed to fubdue. Their fury rofe to fuch a 

height, that an Englith prifoner having been con- 

duéted into a lonely habitation, the woman tmme- 

diately cut off his arm, and made her family drink 

the blood that ran from it. A miffionary Jefuit 

reproaching her with the atrociouinefs of the ac- 

tion, her anfwer was; my children mujft be wer- 

riours, and therefare muff be fed with the blood of 


their enemies. 
Taking of Sucu was the ftate of things, when an Englith 
ae Eng fleet entered the river St. Lawrence in June 1759. 
it had no fooner anchored at the ifle of Orieans, 
than eight fire fhips were fent off to deftroy it, 


Had 
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Had they execured their orders, not a fhip or aBooK 
man would have efcaped; but the captains who XVI. 
conducted the affair were feized with a panic, 
They fet fre to their veffels too foon, and hurried 
back to land in their boats. The affailants had 
feen their danger at a diftance, but were delivered 
from it by this accident, and from that moment 
the conqueft of Canada became almoft certain. 

Tue Britifh flag foon appeared before Quebec. 
The defign was to land there, and to get a firm 
footing in the neighbourhood of the town, in or- 
der to lay fiege to it. But they found the banks 
of the river fo well intrenched, and fo well de- 
fended by troops and redoubts, that their firft en- 
deavours were fruitlefs. Every attempt to land was 
attended with the lofs of many lives, without be- 
ing productive of any advantage. They had per- 
filted for fix weeks in thefe unfuccefsful endea- 
vours, when at laft they had the fingular good 
fortune to land unperceived on the rath of Sep- 
tember, an hour before break of day, three miles 
above the town. Their army, confifting of 6000 
men, was already drawn up in order of battle, when 
it was attacked the next day by a corps that was 
weaker by one third. For fome time ardour fup- 
plied the wane of numbers. At lafl, French vi- 
vacity gave up the victory to the enemy, who had 
loft the intrepid Wolf their general, but did not 
lofe their confidence and refolution. 

Tus was gaining a confiderable advantage, 
-but it might not have been decifive. The troops 

Vor. V. Hi that 
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Boo K that were pofted within a few leagues of the field 

XVI. of battle, might have been colle&ed in twelve 

‘hours, to join the vanquifhed army,-and march up 

to the conqueror with a fuperior force. This was 

the opinion of the French general Montcalm, who 

being mortally wounded in the retreat, had time 

enough before he expired, to confult the fafery of 

his men, and fo encourage them to repair their 

difafter. This generous motion was over-ruled 

by the council of war. They removed ten leagues 

off. The Chevalier de Levy, who had haftened 

from his poft to replace Montcalm, cenfured this 

want of courage. The French were athamed of 

at, wifhed to recall it, and make another attempe 

for vidtory, but it was too late. Quebec, three 

parts deftroyed by the firing from the dhips, had 
capitulated on the 17th. 

Axt Europe thought the taking of this place 
had put an end to the great conte in North 
America. They never imagined that a handful of 
Freachmen, in want of every thing, who feemed 
ta be ina defperate condition would dare to think 
of protracting their inevitable fate. ‘They did not 
know what thefe people were capable of doing. 
They haftily completed fome intreachments thag 
had been begun ten leagues above Quebec. 7 here 
they left troops fufficient to flop the progrefs of 
the enemy; and proceeded to Montreal, wo cone 
cert meafures to retrieve their difgrace. 

Ir was there agreed that in “the {pring re 
Should march with an armed force againft Que. 

bec, 
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bec, to retake it by furprife, or if that fhould fail, soox 
to befiege it inform, They had nothing in read: XVI. 
nefs for that purpofe, but the plan was fo concert-. 

ed, that they fhould enter upon the undertak:ng 

jut at the inftant when the fuccours expected from 

France muf neceffarlly arrive. 

Tous the colony had long been in want af 
every thing, the preparations were already made, 
-when the ice, which covered the whole river, be- 
gan to give way towards the middle, and opened 
a {mall canal. They dragged fome boats over the 
ice, and put them into the water, The army, 
confifting of citizens and foldiers, who made but 
one body, and were animated with one foul, fell 
down this ftream, with inconceivable ardour, on 
the 12th of April 1760. The Knglith chought 
they fill lay quiet in their winter quarters, The 
army, already landed, came up with an advanced 
guand of 1500 men, pofted three leagues from 
Quebec. This party was juft upon the point of 
being cut to pieces, had it not been for one of 
thofe unaccountable incidents, which no human 
prudeace can forelee. 

A gunner, attempting to ftep out of his 
boat, had fallen into the water. He caught hold 
of a flake of ice, climbed up upon it, and was car- 
tied down the ftream. As he pafled by Quebec, 
clofe to the fhore, he was feen by a centinel, who 
obferving a man in diftrefs, called out for Le p, 
The Englith flew to his affiflance, and found him 
motionle{s, They knew him by his uniform to be a 

FI 2 Prench 
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BooxFrench foldier, and carried him to the gover- 


XVI. 


nor’s houfe, where by the help of {pirituous li- 
‘quors, they recalled him to life for a moment. 
He juft recovered his fpeech enough to teH them 
that an army of 10,000 French was at the gates, 
and expired. The governor immediately difpatch- 
ed orders to the advanced guard to retire within 
the walls with all expedition. Notwithftanding 
their precipitate retreat, the French had time to at- 
tack their rear. A few moments later, they would 
have been defeated, and the city retaken. 

Tue affailants however marched on with an in- 
trepidity which indicated that they expected every 
thing from their valour, and thought no more of 
a furprife. They were within a league of the 
town, when they were met by a body of 4000 
men, who were fent out to intercept them. The 
onfet was fharp, and the refiftance obftinate. The 
Englifh were driven back within their walls, leav- 
ing 1800 of their braveft men upon the fpot, and 
their artillery in the enemy’s hands. 

Tue trenches were immediately opened before 
Quebec s but as the French had none but ficld- 
pieces, as no fuccours came from France, and as 
a ftrong Enelifh fquadron was coming up the river, 
they were obliged to raife the fiege on the 16th of 
May, and to retreat from poll to poft till they arriv- 
ed at Montreal. Thefe troops, which were not very 
numerous at firft, were now exceedingly reduced by 
frequent fkirmifhes and continual fatigues, were 
in want Peer of provifions and warlike flores, and 

found 
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found themfelves inclofed in an open place; be-BooKk 
ing furrounded by three formidable armies, one XVI. 
of which was come down, and another up the ~~~ 
river, while the third had paffed over lake Cham- 

plain. Thefe miferable remains of a body of 

7ooo men, who had never been recruited, and had 

fo much fignalized themfelves with the help of a 

few Militia and Indians, were at Jaft forced to ca- 
pitulate for the whole colony. ‘The conqueft was 
confirmed by the treaty of ‘peace, when this coun. 

try was added to the poffeffions of the Englith 

in North-America. 

THE acquifition of an immenfe territory is not, Canaca is 
however, the only advantage that Great Britain ote 
could derive from the fuccefs of her arms. The ae ade 
confiderable population fhe has found there is of vantages 
ftill greater importance. Some of thefe numerous oe 
inhabitants, i¢ is true, have fled trom a new domi- rsiefhon. 
nion, which admitted no other difference among 
men but fuch as arofe from perfonal qualities, edu. 
cation, fortune, or the advantage of being ufeful 
to fociety. But the emigration of thefe contemp- 
tible perfons, whofe importance was founded on 
nothing but barbarous cuftom, cannot furely be 
confidered as a misfortune. Has not the colony 
been much benefitted by getting rid of that nobi- 
lity whofe indolence had incumbered it fo long, 
and whofe pride encouraged a contempt for all 
kinds of labour? The only things neceffary to 
make the colony profper, are, that its lands fhould 
be cleared, its forefts cut down, its iron mines 


H 3 worked, 
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Boo xkworked, its filhenes extended, its induftry and 
XVL. exportanons imoroved. 

Tue province of ¢ anada has been convinced of 
this truth, And, ‘ndeed, netwithftanding the ties 
of blood, language, religion anc government, 
which are ulually fo itrong ; notwithftanding that 
varicty of conneétions and prejudices which have 
fo powerful an afcendant cver the minds of men; 
the Canadians have not fhewn much concern at 
their violent {eparation from ther ancient coun+ 
try They have readily concurred in the meafures 
employed by the Enghifh miniftry to efablifh their 
happinefs and liberty upon a tulid foundation. 

Tue laws of the Englifh admi.alry were foon 
Introduced, But this innovation was fcarce per- 
ceived by them; becaufe it fcarcely concerned any 
except the conquerors, who were in pofft Mion of 
al] the maritime trade of the colony. 

Tey have paid more attention tothe eftablith. 
ment of the criminal laws of England, which was 
one of the’ moft happy circumflances Canada 
could experience. Deliberate, rational, public 
trials took place of the impenetrable myfterious 
tranfactions of a cruel inquifition; and a late 
dreadful and fanguinary tribunal was filled with 
humane judges, more difpofed to acknowledge ins 
nocence than to fuppofe criminality. 

Tue conquered people have been ftill more 
delighted to find the liberty of their perfons fe- 
cured for ever by the famous law of Habeas Cor- 
pus, As they had too long been victims of 

the 
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the arbitrary wills of their governors, they have Boo K 

bleffed che beneficerit hand that raifed them from XVI. 

a ftate of flavery, to place them under the pro- “~~ 

tection of the laws. 
Tue attention of the Britifh miniftry was after- 

wards taken up in fupplying Canada with a code 

of civi! laws, This important work, though in- ” 

trufted to able, induftrious and' upright lawyers, 

hath not yet obtained the fandtion of government. 

If the fuccefs anfwers expectation, a colony will 

at laft be found with a legiflative fyftem adapted 

to its climate, its population, and its labours. 
INDEPENDENT Of thefe parental views, Great 

Britain has thoveht it her political intereft, by fe- 

cret mealures, to create in her new fubjects, a 

fondnefs for the cuftoms, the language, and the 

opinions of the mother country. This kind of 

fimilitude is, in fact, generally fpeaking, one of 

the firongeft bands that can attach the colo- 

nies. But in our opinion the prefent fituation 

of things ought to have occafioned a prefer- 

ence to another fyftem. Ingland has at this 

time fo much reafon to be apprehenfive of the 

{pirit of independence, which prevails in North. 

America, that, perhaps, it would have bcen more 

to her advantage to have kept up a diftinétion be. 

tween Canada and her other provinces, rather than 

to have given.them that kind of affinity and ref‘em- 

blance which may one day unite them too clofely. 
However this may be, the Britifh miniftry 

have given the Englith government to Canada, fo 

H 4 far 
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Boo K far as it was confiftent with an authority entirely 


XVI. 


regal, and withowt any mixture of 2 popular ad- 
“miniftration, Their new fubjects, fecure from the 
fear of future wars, eafed of the trouble of de- 
fending diftant pofts which removed them far 
from their habitations, and deprived of the fur 
trade which has returned into its natural channel, 
have only to attend to their plantations. As thefe 
advance, their intercourfe with Europe and with 
the Caribbee iflands will increafe, and foon become 
very confiderable. They will for the future be 
the only refource of a vaft country, into which 
France formerly poured immenfe fums, confider- 
ing it as the chief bulwark of her fouthern iflands. 
The truth of this political opinion, which has been 
overlooked by fo many negociators, will appear 
evident, as we proceed to explain the advantages 
of the Englifh fettlements on the continent af 
North- America. 


Enp or tHe Srxrgzentn Boox. 
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BOOK XVII. 


Englifh colonies fettled at Hudfon’s Bay, Newfound~ 
land, Nova Scotia, New-England, New-York, 
and New-Ferfey. 


Ener AND was only known in America bypook 
her piracies, which were often fuccefsful and al- xvIt. 
ways bold, when Sir Walter Ralegh conceived * Ft Ope 
project to procure his nation a fhare of the prodi- ditions of 
gious riches which, for near a century paft, had im in : 
flowed from that hemilphere into ours, This pee 
great man, who was born for bold undertakings, 

caft his eye on the eaftern coait of North-Ame. 

rica. The talent he had of bringing men over to 

his opinion, by reprefenting all his propofals in a 

. ftriking light, foon procured him affociates, both 

at cours and among the merchants. The com- 

pany that was formed in confequence of his mag- 

nificent promifes, obtained of government in 1484 

the ablolute difpofal of all the difcoveries that 

fhould be made; and without any further encou- 


ragement, 
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Boo Kragement, they fitted out two fhips in April fol-. 

XVII. lowing, that anchored in Reanoak bay, which now 

. ‘makes a part of Carolina. Their commanders, 
worthy of the truft repofed in them, behaved with 
remarkable affability in a country where they 
wanted to fettle their nation; and left the favages 
as liberty to make their own terms in the trade 
they propofed to open with the n. 

Tue reports made by thefe fi cefsful naviga- 
tors on their return to Hurope, concerning the 
temperature of the climate, the fertility of the 
foil, and the difpofition of the inhabitants, en- 
couraged the fociety to proceed. They accord- 
ingly fent f\ven fhips the following fpring, which 
Janded a hundred and eight free men at Roanoak, 
for the purpofe of commencing a fettlement. Part 
of them were murdered by the favages whom 
they had infulted, and the reft, having been fo 
improvident as to neglect the culture of the land, 
were perifhing with mifery and hunger, when a 
deliverer came to their affiftance. ; 

Tis was Sir Francis Drake, fo famous among 
feamen for being the next after Magellan who 
failed round-the globe. The abilities he had 
fhewn in that great expedition, induced queen 
Elizabeth to make choice of him to humble Phi- 
lip H. in that part of his extenfive dominions 
where he ufed to difturb the peace of other na- 
tions, Few orders were ever more punctually 
executed. The Enchfh fleet feized upon St. 
Jago, Carthagena, St. Domingo, and feveral other 

important 
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impotant places, and took a great many richBooK 
fhips. His inftru€tions were, atcer thefe operas XVII. 
tions, to proceed and offer his affiftance to the co. | 
leony at Roanoak. The wretched few, who fur- 

vived the numberlets calamities that had befallen 

them, were in fuch defpair, that they refufed all 
afitance, and only begged he would convey 

then: to their native country. The admiral com. 

plied with their requeft; and thus the expences 

that haa been hitherto beftowed on the fettlement 

were entirely rhrown away. 

Tue affociates were not difcouraged by this 
unforefeen event. From time to time they fene 
over a few colonifts, who in the year 15895 
amounted to a hundred and fifteen perfons of both 
fexes, under a regular government, and fully 
provided with all they wanted for their defence, 
and for the purpofes of agriculture and com- 
merce. Thefle beginnings raifed fome expecta- 
tions, but they were fruftated by the difyrace of 
Ralegh, who fell a victim to the caprices of his 
own wild imagination. The colony, having loft 
its founder, was totally forgorten. 

Ir had been thus neglected for twelve years, 
when Gofnold, one of the firft affociates, refolved 
to viftt it in 1602. His experience in navigation 
made him fufpeét that the right track had not 
been found out, and that in ftcering by the Ca- 
nary and Caribbee iflands, the voyage had been 
made longer than it need have been by above a 
thouland leagues, Thefe conjeCtures induced him 

to 
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Roo kK to fteer away from the fouth, and to turn more 

xvi1. weltward. The attempt fucceeded; but when he 
‘reached the American coaft, he found himfelf 
further north than any navigators who had gone 
before. The country where he landed, which 
now makes a part of New-England, afforded him 
plenty of beautiful furs, with which he fa‘led back 
to England. 

Tue rapidity and fuccefs of this undertaking 
made a ftrong impreffion upon the Enghifh mer- 
chants. Several of them joined in 1606 to form a 
fettlement in the country that Gofnold had dif- 
covered. Their example revived in others the 
memory of Roanoak ; and this gave rife to two 
charter companies. As the continent where they 
were to carry on their monopoly was then known 
in England only by the general name of Virginia, 
the one was called the South Virginia, and the 
other the North Virginia company. 

Tue zeal that had been fhewn at firft foon abated, 
and there appeared to be more jealoufy than emula- 
tion between the two companies. Though they had 
been favoured with the firft lottery that ever was 
drawn in England, their progrefs was.fo flow, that 
in 1614, there were not above four hundred perfons. 
in both fettlements. That fort of competency which 
was an{fwerable to the fimplicity of the manners of 
the times, was then fo general in England, that no 
one was tempted to go abroad in queft of a for-- 
tune. Jt is a fenfe of misfortune, that gives men 
a diflike tg their native country, fill more than 

, the 
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the defire of acquiring riches. Nothing lefs thanzoo k 
fome extraordinary commotion could then have XVII. 
fent inhabitants even into an excellent country, “~~~ 
This emigration was at length occafioned by fuper- 
ftition, which had given rife to the commotions 
from the collifions of religious opinions. 

Tue firft priefts of the Britons were the Druids, The con- 
fo famous in the annals of Gaul. To throw a Ameticais 
myfterious veil upon the ceremonies of a favage Pecpied 


worfhip, their rites were never performed but in qence of 
the religi- 


dark receffes, and generally in gloomy groves, ous was 
where fear creates fpectres and apparations. Only reaiad 
a few perfons were initiated into thefe myfteries, 
and intrufted with the facred doctrines; and even 
thefe were not allowed to commit any thing to 
writing upon this important fubject; left their te- 
crets fhould fall into the hands of the prophane 
vulgar, The altars of a formidable deity were 
{tained with the blood of human victims, and” en- 
riched with the moft precious fpoils of war. 
Though the dread of the vengeance of heaven 
was the only guard of thefe treafures, yet they 
were always held facred, becaufe the Druids had 
artfully repreffed a thrift after riches by inculcat- 
ing the fundamental doftrine of the endlefs trani- 
migration of the foul. The chief authority of 
government was vefted in the minifters of that ter- 
rible religion ; becaufe men are more powerfully 
and more conftantly fwayed by opinion than by 
any other motive. They were intrufted wich the 
education of youth, and they maintained through 
life 
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BOO K life the afcendency they acquired in that early age. 

Xvil. They took cogmzance of all civil and criminal 
' caufes, and wexe as,abfolus in their decifions ob 
flate affairs as on the private differences between 
individuals. Whoever dared to refit their de- 
crees, was not only excluded from all participa- 
tion in the divine myfteries, but even from the 
fociety of men. It was accounted a crime and ® 
reproach te hald any intercourfe with him; he 
was irrevocably deprived of the protection of the 
laws, and nothing but death could put an end to 
his miferies. The hiftory of human fuperftitions 
affords no inftance of any one fo tyrannical as that 
of the Druids. It was the only one that provoked 
the Romans to ufe feverity;-with fo much vie- 
lence did the Druids oppofe the power of thofe 
conqucrors. 

Tar religion, however, had Jof& much of its 
infuence, when it was totally aboluhed by chrif- 
tianity in the feventh ceatury, The northern na- 
tions, that had fucceffively invaded the fouthera 
provinces of Eurape, had found there the feeds 
of that new religion, amidét the suins of an em- 
pire that was fhaken on all fides. Qheir indif- 
ference for their di@ant gods, or that credulity 
which is ever the companion of ignorance, induced 
them readily to embrace a form ef worhip which 
from the multiplicity of its ceremonies, could ape 
but attract the notice of rude and favage mea. 
The Saxons, who afterwards invaded Epgland, 
fallowed their example, and adopted withour dif- 

ficulty 
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ficulty a religion that juftified their canquefts, ex. BOOK 
piated the criminality of them, and infured their X¥ wT. 
permanency by abolithing the ancient forms of” 
worfhip. 

Tue effects were fuch as might be expected 
from a religion, the original fimplicity of which 
was at that time fo much disfigured. Idle con- 
templations were foon {ubitioured in eu of active 
and {ocial virtues; and a ftup:d veneration for un- 
known faints, took place of the worfhip of the fu- 
preme being. Miracles dazzled the eyes of men, 
and diverted them from attending to natural caufes, 
They were taught to believe that prayers and of- 
ferings would atone for the moft heinous crimes, 
Every fentiment of reafon was perverted, and 
every principle of morality corrupted. 

Txuosg who had been the promoters of this 
confufion, knew how to avail themfelves of ir. 
The priefts ebtained that refpect which was de- 
nied to kings; and their perfons became facred. 
The magiftrate had no power of infpecting into 
their condudt, and they even evaded the watch- 
fulnefs of the civil] law. Their tribunal eluded 
and even fuperfeded all others. They found 
means to introduce religion into every queftion of 
law, and into all ftate affairs, and made then.felves 
umpires or judges in every caufe. When faith 
Spoke, every one liftened in filent attention to its 
inexplicable oracles. Such was the infatuation of 
thofe dark ages, that the fcandalous excefies of the 
glergy did not diminifh their authority. 

Tus 
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Boox Tus apthority was maintained by the immenfe 
_XVIL. riches the clergy had already acquired. As foon 
“as they had taught, that religion was preferved 
principally by facrifices, and required firft of all 
that of fortune and earthly pofieffions, the nobi- 
lity, who were fole proprietors of all eftates, em- 
ployed their flaves to build churches, and allotted 
their lands to the endowment of thofe foundations. 
Kings gave to the church all that they had ex- 
torted from the people; and ftripped themfelves 
to {uch a degree, as even not to leave a fufficiency 
for the payment of the army, or for defraying the 
other charges of government. Thefe deficiencies 
were never made up by thofe who were the caufe 
of them. They were not concerned in any of the 
public expences. The payment of taxes with the 
revenues of the church would have been a facrilege, 
and a profticution of holy things to profane pur- 
pofes. Such was the declaration of the. clergy, 
and the laity believed them. The poffeffion of 
the third part of the feudal tenures in the king- 
dom, the free-will offerings of a deluded people, 
and the large fees required for all priefely offices, 
did not fatisfy the enormous avidity of the clergy, 
ever attentive to their own intereft. They found 
in the old teftament that by divine appointment 
they had an undoubted right to the tithes of the 
produce of the land. ‘This claim was fo readily 
admitted, that they extended it to the tithe of in- 
duftry, of the profits on trade, of the wages of 
labourers, 
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labourers, of the pay of foldiers, and fometimes BOO K 
of the falaries of placemen. «  ° ae 

Rome, which at firft was 9 filent fpeator of - 
thefe proceedings, and proudly enjoyed the fuc- 
cefs that attended the rich and haughty minifters 
of a Saviour born in obfcuriy, and condemned to 
an ignominious death, foon coveted a fhare in the 
fpoils of England. The firft ftep the took was to 
open a trade for relics, which were always ufhered 
in with fome ftriking miracle, and fold in propor- 
tion co che credulity of the purchafers. The great 
men, and eyca monarchs, were invited to go in 
pilgrianage to the capital of the world, to purchafe 
a place in heaven fuitable to the rank they held on 
earth, The popes by degrees affumed the prefene 
tation to church preferments, which at firft they 
gave away, but afterwards fold. By thefe means 
their tribunal took cognizance of all ecclefiaftical 
gaufes, and in time they claimed a tenth of the 
reventes of the clergy, who themfelves levied the 
-tenth of all the fubftance of the realm. 

Waen thefe pious extortions were carried as far 
as they poffibly could be in England, Rome af- 
pited to the fupreme authority over it. Her am- 
bitious deceit was covered with a facred veil, 
She fapped the foundations of liberty, by employ- 
ing the influence of opinion only. This was ft- 
ting -men at variance with themfelves, and avail- 
ing herlelf of their prejudices, in order to acquire 
an abfolute deminion over them. She ufurped 
‘the power of a defpotic arbitrator between the 

Vou. V. , l altar 
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Boo & altar and the throne, between the prince and his 

Xvit. fubjects, between oné potentate and another. 

“=y—" She kindled the flames of war with her fpiritwal 
thunders. Bur the wanted émifaries to fpréad the 
erro of het arms, dhd made choice 6f the monks 
for tHat purpofe. The fecakar clergy, notwih- 
ftariding their celibacy, which kept them froth 
fotming connections in the world, were tiff at- 
tached to it by the ties of interelt, often ftromger 
than thofe of blood. A fet of men, fecluded from 
fociety by fingular inftitutions, which rhuft incline 
them to fanaticifth, 4nd by a blind fubmmiffion tb 
the dictates of a foreign pontiff, were beft adapted 
to fecond the views of fuch a foveteipn. Thefe 
vile and abjeét tools of fuperftitian executed their 
fatal employmens fuccefsfully. By their intrigues, 
afifted with the concurrence of favourable circum- 
ftantes, England, which had fo lone withftood 
the conquering arms of the antient Roman em+ 
pire, became tributary to modern Romie. 

At length the paffions and violent caprices of 
Henry VIll.-broke the feandalous depetdence. 
The abufe of fo infamous a power had already 
opened the eyes of the nation. This princé véh= 
tured at once to fhake off the authority of rhe 
pope, abolifh monafteries, and affurme the fopte. 
macy over his own church, 

Tats open {chifm was followed by orltet alrera- 
tions in the reign of Edward, fon and fuceefbr to 
Henry. The rehgisus opinions, which wert then 

; changing tht face of Europe, were opehly difthiied. 
Some- 
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Something : was taken from .every one; many doc- BOOK 
arines and ries gf the old form of warthip were tg- XVIt. 
gained ; and frqm- thefe feveral fyftems or renate, 
asofe a new communion, diftinguifhed by ' 
pame of the charch of England. 

EyizasetH, who completed this jaune 
work, foynd theory. alone tgo fybtle, and thought 
it moft expedient fo captivate the fenfes, by the 
additiga af fume ceremonies. Her natural tafte 
for grandeur, and the defire of puting a ftop to 
the difputes abour points of doctrine, by entertain- 
Ing the eye with the external parade of worfhip, 
Jnclined her tq adopt a greater number of religiqus 
sites. Butfhe was reftrained by political confide- 
rations, and was obliged to facrifice fomething to 
the prejudices of a party that had raifed her to the 
throne, and was able to maintain her upon it. 

Far from fufpeGting that James J. would exe- 
cute what Elizabeth had not even dared to at- 
fempt, it might be expefted that he would rather 
have been inclined to reftrain ecclefiattical rites 
and ceremonies; that prince, having been trained 
up in the principles of the prefbyterians, a fect, 
which with much fpiritual pride, affeGted great 
fimplicuy of drefs, gravity of manners, and au- 
fherity of doctrine, which loved to fpeak in {crip- 
4ute pbrafes, and gave none but fcripture names 
40 their children. One would have fuppofed that 
fuch an education muft have prejudiced the king 
against the outward pomp of the catholic worhhip, 
, aad every thing that bare any affinity to it. But 
; [2 the 
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BOOK the fpirit of fyftem prevailed over ihe principles of 

XVH. education. Struck with the epifcopal jurifdittion 
‘which he found eftabhthed.in England, and which 
he thought conformable to his own notions of civil 
government, he abandoned from conviction the 
-early impreffions he had received, and grew paf- 
fionately fond of a hierarchy modelled upon the 
‘politica} ceconomy of a well conftituted empire. 
Inftigated by his enthufiafm, he wanted to intro- 
duce this wonderful fyftem into Scotland, his na- 
tive country, and to engage a great many of the 
‘Englifh, who ftill diffented to embrace it. He 
‘even intended to add the pomp of the moft awful 
ceremonies to the majeftic plan, if he could have 
carried his grand prcjects into execution. But 
the oppofition he met with at firft fetting our, 
would not permit him to advance any further im 
‘his fyfem of reformation. He contented himfelf 
‘with recommending to his fon to refume his views, 
whenever the times fhould furnifh a favourable op- 
portunity ; and reprefented the prefbytertans to 
him as alike dangerous to religion and to the, 
throne. 

Cuarzes readily followed his advice, which 
was but too conformable to the principles of def- 
potifm he had imbibdea from Buckingham his fa- 
vourite, the moft corrupt of nen, and the cor- 
rupter of the courtiers, To pave the way to the 
revolution he was meditating, he promoted feveral 
bfhops to the higheit dignitics in‘the govern. 
nént, ‘and conferred on them moft of the offices 

thas 
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that imparted a great fhare of influence in allBoor 
public meafures. Thefe ambitious prelates, now XVII. 
become the mafters of a prince who had been’ 
weak enough to be guided by the inftigations of 
others, betrayed thac {pirit {o frequent among the 
clergy, of exalting ecclefiaftical jurifdiction under 

the fhadow of the royal prerogative. They mul- 
tiplied the church ceremonies without end, under 
pretence of their being of 2poftolical infirution, 

and to enforce their obfervance, had recourfe to 

acts of arbitrary power exercifed by the king. Je 

was evident thatthere was a fettled defign of re- 
ftoring, in all its fplendour, what the proteftants 
called Romifh idolatry, though the moft violent 
means fhould be neceflary to compafs it. This 
project gave the more umbrage, as it was fup- 
ported by the prejudices and intrigues of a pre- 
fumptuous quecn, who had brought from France 

an immoderate paffion for popery and arbitrary 
power. 

Ir can fcarce be imagined what acrimony thefé 
alarming fufpicions had raifed in the minds of the 
people. Commen prudence would have allowed 
time for the ferment to fubfide. But the fpirit of 
fanaticifm endeavoured even in thefe troublefome 
times to reflore every thing to the unity of the 
church of England, which was become more 
odious to the diffenters, fince fo many cuftoms 
had been introduced into it which they confidered 
as fuperftitieus. An order was iffued, that both 
kingdoms fhould conform to the worfhip and dif- 

1 3 cipline 
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B00 KCipline of the epifcopal church. This law included 

XvIt. the prefbyterians, who then began to be called 
puritans, becaufe they profeffed to take the pure 
and fimple word of God for the rule of their faith 
and practice. It was.extended likewife to all the 
foreign Calvinifts that were in the kingdom, what- 
ever difference there might be in their opinions. 
This hierarchal worfhip was enjoined to the regi- 
ments, and trading companies difperfed in the fe- 
vera] countries of Europe. ~The Englifh ambaf- 
fadors were alfo tequired to feparate from all com- 
munion with the foreign proteftants, fo thar Eng- 
Jand loft all the influence fhe had abroad, as the 
head and fupport of the reformatton. 

In this fatal crifis, moft of the puritans wete 
divided between fubmiffion and oppofition. Thofe 
who would neither itoop to yield, nor take the 
pains to refift, turned their views towards North- 
America, in fearch of that civil and religious li- 
berty which their ungrateful country denied them. 
Their enemies, in order to have an opportunity of 
perfecuting them more at leifure, attempted to 
preclude thefe devout fugitives from this afylum, 
‘where they wanted to worfhip God in their own 
way in a defert land. Eight fhips that lay ‘at an- 
chor in the Thames ready to fail, were ftopped 5 
‘and Cromwell is faid to have been detained there 
‘by that very king, whom he, afterwards brought 
to the {caffuld. Enthufiafm, however, ftronger 
than the rage ,of perfecution, furmounted every 
obltacle ; ane that part of America was {oon filled 


with 
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with prefbyterians. The fatisfaction they enjoyed BOOK 
in their retreat, gradually induced all thofe of xvit. 
their party to follow them, who were not fo evil- “77 
minded as to delight in the view of thofe dreadful 
fcenes, which foon after made England a fcene 
of blood and horror. Many were afterwards in- 
duced to remove thither in more peaceable times, 
with a view of advancing their fortunes. In a 
word, ali Europe contributed greatly to increafe 
their population. Thoufands of unhappy men, 
oppreffed by the tyranny ar intolerant fpirie of 
their fovereigns, took refuge in that hemifphere ; 
concerning which we fhall now purfue our inqui- 
ties, and endeavour before we quit the fubje& to 
throw fome light upon it. 

Ir is furprifing that fo little fhould have been Sato 
known of the new world, for fo long a time after the oid and 
it was difcovered. Barbarous foldiers and rapa- ‘he new 
cious merchants were not proper perfons to give 
us jufl and clear notions of this hemifphere. It 
was the province af philofophy alone to avail it- 
felf of the informations fcatrered in the accounts 
of voyagers and miffionaries, in order to.fee Ame- 
rica fuch as nature hath made it; and to find out 
its analogy to the reft of the globe. 

Ir is now pretty certain that the sew continent 
has not half the extent of fusface that the oki has. 

At the fame time, the form of both is fo finyu- 
“larly alike, that we might eafily be ‘nglined to 
draw confeqnences from this particular, if it were 
not always neceflary to be upon our guard againtt 

14 ; the 
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BOO x the fpirit of fyftem which cften ftops us in our 
XVII. refearches after truth, and hinders us from attain- 

‘ing it. 

Tue two continents feem to form as it were 
two broad tracts of land that begin from the arctic 
pole, and terminate at the tropic of Capricorn, 
divided on the eaft and weft by the ocean that 
furrounds them. Whatever may be the ftructure 
of thefe two continents, and the equality or fym- 
metry of their form; itis plain their equilibrium 
does not depend upon their pofition. It is the in- 
conftancy of the fea that conftitutes the folid form 
of the earth. To fix the globe upon its bafis, it 
feemed neceffary to have an element which, float- 
ing inceflantly round our planet, might by its 
weight counterbalance all other fubftances, and 
by its fluidity reftore that equilibrium which 
the confli& of the other elements might have 
difturbed. Water by its natural fluctuation and 
weight, is the moft proper element to preferve 
the connection and balance of the feveral parts of 
the globe round its center. If our hemifphere has 
a very wide extent of continent to the north, a 
mafs of water of equal weight at the oppofite part 
will certainly produce an equilibrium. If under 
the tropics we have a rich country covered with 
men and animals; under the fame latitude Amee 
rica will have a fea filled with fifh. While forefts 
full of trees, bending with the largeft fruics, 
quadrupeds of the greateft fize, the moft populous 
nations, elephants and men are a load upon the 

furface 
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furface of the earth, and feem to abforb all ittspoox 
fertiliry throughout the torrid zone ; at both poles xvtt. 
are found whales with innumerable multitudes of * 
cods and herrings, clouds of infeéts, and all the 
infinite’ and prodigious tribes that inhabit the feas, 
as it were to fupport the axis of the earth, and 
prevent its inclining or deviating to either fide : 
if, indeed, elephants, whales, or men can be {aid 
to have any weight on a globe, where all living 
creatures are but a tranfient modification of the 
earth that compofes it. In a word the ocean rolls 
over this globe to fafhion it, in conformity to the 
general laws of gravity. Sometimes it covers a 
hemifphere, a pole or a zone, which at other 
times it leaves bare ; but in general it feems to af- 
fet the equator, more efpecially as the cold of 
the poles in fome meafure counteracts that Auidity 
which is effential to it, and from which it receives 
all 1s power of motion. It 1s chiefly between the 
tropics that the fea extends itfelf and is agitated, 
and that it undergoes the greateft change both in 
its regular and periodical motions, as we}l as in 
thofe violent agitations occafionally excited in it 
by tempeftuous winds. The attraction of the 
fun, and the fermentations occafioned by its con- 
tinual heat in the torrid zone, muft have a very 
remarkable influence upon the ocean. The mo. 
tion of the moon adds a new force to fhis in- 
fluence, and the fea, to conform itfelf to this dou- 
ble impulfe, muft, ic fhould feem, flow towards 
the equator, Nothing but the flatnefs of - the 
globe 
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globe at the poles can poffibly account for that 
immenfe extent of water, that has hitherto con- 
cealed from us the lands near the fouth pole. 
The fea cannot eafily pafs the boundaries of the 
tropics, if the temperate and frozen zones are not 
nearer the center of the earth than che torrid zone. 
It is the fea therefore that maintains an eguili- 
brium with the land, and difpofes the arrange- 
ment of the materials that compole it. One 
proof that the two analogous portions of land 
which the two continents of the globe prefent at 
firft view are not effentialy neceflary to its con- 
formation, is, that the new hemifphere has remain- 
ed covered with the waters of the fea, a much 
longer time than the old. Befides, if there is an 
evident fimilarity between the two hemifpheres, 
there are alfo differences between them, which 
will perhaps deftroy that harmony we think we 
oblerve. 

Wuewn we confider the map of the world, and 


"fee the local correfpondence between the ifthmus 


of Suez and that of Panama, between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn, between the Archi- 
pelago of the Eaft-Indies and that of the Ca- 
ribbee iflands, and between the mountains of Chili 
and thofe ef Monomotapa; we are ftruck with the 
fimilarity of the feveral forms this picture pre- 
fents. Land feems on all fides to be oppofed to 
dand, water to water, iflands and peninfulas {cat- 
tered by the hand of nature to ferve as a counter- 
poife, and the fea by its fluctuation conftantly 

~ maintain- 
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maintaining the balance of the whole. But if onBoox 
the other hand we compare the great extent of the Xvid. 
Pacific ocean, which feparates the Eaft and Weft 
Indies, with the fomuall fpace the Ocean occupies 
between the coaft of Guinea and that of Brazil; 

the vait quantity of inhabited land to the North» 

with the little we know towards the Suuth; the 
direction of the mountains of Tartary and Europe, 

which is from Eaft to Weft, with that of the Cor- 

deleras which run from North to South; the mind 

is in fufpenfe, and we have the mortification to fee 

the order and fymmetry vanifh with which we had 
embellifhed our fyftem of the earth. The obfer- 

wer is ftill more difpleafed with his eonyectures, 

when he confiders the imnrenfe height of the 
Movatains of Peru. He is then altonifhed to fee 

a continent fo recent, and yet fo elevated, the fea 

fo much below the tops of thefe mountains, and , 

yet fo recently come down from the Jands that , 
feemed to be effectually defended from its attacks < 

by thofe tremendous bulwarks. It is, Nowever@ 
an undentable fact, that both continents of the new & 
hemifphere have been covered with the fea. Thes 
air and the land confirm this truth. 

Tue rivers which in America are wider and of 
greater extent; the rmmenfe forefts to the South, 
the fpacious Jakes and vaft moraffes to the North ; 
the almoft eternal fnows between the tropies; few 
of thofe pure fands that feem to be the remains of 
anexhaufted ground ; no men entirely blacks ve- 
ty fair people under the line; a cool and mild air 
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BO kin the fame latitude as the fultry and uninhabitable 

wVII, parts of Africa; a frozen and fevere climate un- 
‘er the fame parallel as our temperate climates ; 
and laftly, a difference of ten or twelve degrees, 
in the temperature of the old and new hemifpheres; 
thefe are fo many tokens of a world that is ftill in 
its infancy. 

Wny fhould the continent of America be much 
warmer and much colder in proportion than that 
of Europe, if it were not for .he moifture the 
ocean has left behind, in quitting it long after our 
continent was peopled? Nothing but the fea can 
poffibly have prevented Mexico from being inha- 
bited as early as Afia. If the waters that ftil 
moiften the bowels of the earth in the new hemif- 
phere had not covered its furface, the woods would 
very eafily have been cut down, the fens drained, 
a foft and watery foil would have been made firm, 
by ftirring up, and expofing to the rays of the 
fun, a free paflage would have been open to the 
winds, and dikes raifed along the rivers: in fhort, 
the climate would have been totally altered by this 
time. But a rude and unpeopled hemifphere de- 
notes a recent world ; when the fea, about irs coafts, 
fiill flows obfcurely in its channels. A lefs fcorch- 
ing fun, more plentiful rains, and thicker vapours 
more difpofed to ftagnate, are evident marks of 
the decay or the infancy of nature. 


Tue difference of climate, arifing from the wa- 
ters having lain fo long on the ground in America, 
could not but havea great influence on men and 

animals, 
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animals. From this diverfity of caufes, muft ne- Boo K 
ceffarily arife a very great diverfity of effets. Ac. XVII. 
cordingly we fee more fpecies of animals by two’ 
thirds, in the old continent than in the new ; ani- 
mals of ‘the fame kind confiderably larger ; mon- 
{ters that are become more favage and fierce, as the 
countrics have become more inhabited. On the 
other hand, nature feems to have ftrangely neglect- 
ed the new world. The men have lefs ftrength and 
lefs courage; no beard and no hair; they have 
lefs appearances of manhood ; and are but little 
fufceptible of the lively and powerful fentiment 
of love, which is the principle of every attach- 
ment, the firft inftinét, the firft band of fociety, 
without which all other artificial ties have neither 
energy nor duration. The women who are ftill 
more weak, are neither favourably treated by na- 
ture nor by the men, who have but little love for 
them, and confider them merely as fubfervient to 
their will: they rather facrifice them to their indo- 
Jence, than confecrate them to their pleafures. This 
indolence is the great delight and fupreme felicity 
of the Americans, of which the women are the 
victims from the continual labours impofed upon 
them. It muft, however, be confeffed that in 
America, as in_all other parts, the men, when 
they have fentenced the women to werk, have been 
fo equitable as to take upon themfelves the reriis 
of war, together with che toils of hunting and 
fifhing. Buc their indifference for the fex, which 
-hature has intrufted with the care of muluplying 
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B00 x the fpecies, implies an imperfection in their or- 

XVIF, gans, a fort of ftate of childhood in the people of 

. ‘America, fimilar to that of the people in opr cen- 
tinent who are not yet arrived to the age of pu- 
berty. This feems to be a natural defeét prevail- 
ing in the continent of America, which is an indi- 
cation of its being a new country. 

Bur if the Americans are a new people, are 
they arace of men originally diftin& from thofe 
who cover the face of the old world? This is a 
qneftion which ought not to be too haftily de- 
cided. The origin of the population of America 
is involved in inextricable difficulties. If we affert 
that the Greenlanders firft came from Norway, 
and then went over to the coaft of Labrador; 
others will tell us it is more natural to fuppofe 
that the Greenlanders are fprung from the Efqui- 
maux, to whom they bear a greater refemblance 
than to the Europeans. If we fhould fuppofe 
that California was peopled from Kamtfchatka, it 
may be afked what motive or what chante could 
have led the Tartars to the north-weft of America. 
Yet it is imagined to be frorh Greeniand or from 
Kamtfchatka that the inhabitams of the old world 
muft have gone over to the new, as it is by thofe 
two countries that the two continents are conneét- 
ed, or at leaft approach nearef& to one another. 
Befides, how can we conceive that in America the 
torrid zone can have been peopled from one of 
the frozen zones? Population will indeed fpread 
from north-te fouth, but it muft naturally have 

begun 
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begun under the equator, where life is cherifhed Book 
by warmth, If the people of America could not x¥II. 
come from our continent, and yet appear to bea” 
new race, we muft have recourfe to the flood, 

which is the fource and the folution of all difficul- 

ties in the hiftory of nations, 

Let us fuppofe that the fea having overflowed 
the other hemifphere, its old inhabitants took re- 
fuge upon the Appalachian mountains, and the 
Cordeletas, which ate far higher than our mount 
Ararat. But how could they have lived up- 
en thofe heights, covered with fnow, and fur- 
rounded with waters ? How is it poffible that men 
who had breathed in @ pure and delightful cli- 
mate, could have furvived the miferies of want, 
the inclermency of atainted atmofphere, and thofe 
numberlefs calamities, which muft be the unavoid- 
able confequences of a deluge? How will the race 
have been preferved and propagated in thofe 
times of general calamity, and in the miferable 
ages that muft have fucceeded ? Notwithftanding 
all thefe objections, we muft allow that Ametica 
has been peopled from thefe wretched remains of 
the great devaftation. Every thing carries the 
veftiges of a malady, of which the human race 
ftill feels the effects, The ruin of that world is 
ftill imprinted on its inhabitants. They are a fpe- 
cies of men degraded and degenerated in their na- 
ural comfitumen, in their ftature, in their way of 
life, and in their underftanding, which is but litle 
advanced mm all the arts of civilization, A&A dam- 


& 
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800xX per air, and amore marfhy ground, muft fecef- 
xvix, farily have infected the firft principles of the fub- 
Sromyom/ fiftence and increafe of mankind. It muft have 
required fome ages to reftore population, and ftill 
a greater number before the ground could be fet- 
tled and dried, fo as to be fit for tillage, and for 
the foundation of budings. The air muft ne- 
ceffarily be purified before the fky could clear, 
and the fky muft neceffarily be clear before the 
earth could be rendered habitable. The imper- 
fection therefore of nature in America is not fo 
much a proof of its recent origin, as of its rege- 
neration. It was probably peopled at the fame 
time as the other hemifphere, but may have been 
overfiown later. The large foffil bones that are 
found under ground in America, fhew that it had 
formerly elephants, rhinoceros, and other enor- 
mous quadrupeds, which have fince difappeared 
in thofe regions. The gold and filver mines that 
are found juft below the furface, are figns of a 
very ancient revolution of the globe, but later 

than thofe that have ‘overturned our hemifphere. 
Suppose Amerita had, by fome means or other 
been repeopled by cur roving hords, that period 
would have been fo remote, that it would ftill give 
great antiquity to the inhabitants of that hemif- 
phere. Three or four centuries will not then be 
{ufficient tp allow for the foundation of the em- 
pires of Mexico and Peru, for though we find no 
trace in thefe countries of our arts, or of the opi- 
nions and coftoms that prevail in other patts af the 
globe, 
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globe, yet we have found a police and a focietyB oo K 
eltablifhed inventions and practices which, though XvIt. 
they did not thew any marks of times anterior to 
the deluge, yet they implied a long feries of ages 
fubfequent to this cataftrophe. For, though in 
Mexico, as in Egypt, a country furrounded with 
waters, mountains, and other invincible obftacles, 
muft have forced the men inclofed in it to unite 
after a time, though they might at firt deftroy 
each other in continual and bloody wars; yet it 
was Only in procefs of time that they could invent 
and eftablifh a worfhip and legiflation, which they 
could not, poffibly, have borrowed from remote 
times or countries. It required a great number 
of ages to render familiar the fingle art of fpeech, 
and that of writing, though but in hieroglvphics, to 
a whole nation unconnected with any other, and 
which mutt icfelf have created both thofe arts, than 
it would take up days to perfect a child in them: 
Ages bear not the fame proportion to the whole 
race as years do to individuals. The whole race 
is to Occupy a vait field, both as to fpace and du- 
ration, while the individuals have only fome mo. 
ments or inftants of time to fill up, or rather to 
run over, The likenefs and uniformity obferv- 
able in the features and manners of the Ame- 
rican nations, plainly fhew that they are not fo an- 
cient as thofe of our continent which differ fo much 
from each other; but at the fame time this cir- 
cumftance feems to confirm that they did not pro- 
ceed from any foreign hemifphere, with which 
Vou. V. K they 
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Boo xthey have no kind of affinity that can indicate an 
XVit. immediate defcent. 
Com, «Wearever may be the cafe with regard to their 
pali- 


fonbe- origin or their antiquity, which are both uncer- - 
tween ci- 


vilized tain, it is perhaps a more interefting object of in- 
eee quity, whether thofe untutored nations are more 
or lefs happy than our civilized people. Jet us, 
therefore, examine whether the condition of rude 
man left to mere animal inflinct, who pafies every 
day of his life in hunting, feeding, producing his 
fpecies, and repofing himfelf, is better or worfe 
than the condition of that wonderful being, who 
makes his bed of down, fpins and weaves the thread 
of he filk-worm to clothe himfelf, has exchanged 
the cave his original abode, for a palace, and has 
varied his indulgences and his wants in a thoufand 
different ways. 

Ir is in the nature of man that we muft look 
for his means of happinefs. What does he want 
to be as happy as he can be? Prefent fubfiftence; 
and, if he thinks of futurity, the hopes and cer- 
tainty of enjoying that bleffing. The favage, who 
has not been driven into and confined within the 
fiigid zones by civilized focietias, is not in want of 
this firft of neceffaries. If. he lays in no ftores, ir 
is becaule the eatth and the fea are refervoirs al- 
ways open to fupply his wants. Fifh and game 
are to be had alt the year, and will fupply the 
want of fertility in the dead feafuns. The favage 
has no houfe, well fecured from the accels of the 
external air, or commodious fire-places; bug his 
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furstanfwer all the purpofes of the roof, the gar-B oo K 
ment and the ftove. He works but for his own XVII. 


benefit, fleeps when he is weary, and is a ftranger_ 


to watchings and reftlefs nights. War is a matter 
of choice to him. Danger, like labour, is a con- 
dition of his nature, not a profeffion annexed to 
his birth, a national duty, not a domeftic fervi- 
tude. The favage is ferious but not melancholy ; 
and his countenance feldom bears the impreffion 
of thofe paffions and diforders that leave fuch 
fhocking and fatal marks on ours. He cannot 
feel the want of what he does not defire, nor can 
he defire what he is ignorant of. Moft of the 
conveniencies of life are remedies for evils he dors 
not feel, Pleafure is the mode cf fatisfying appe- 
tites which his fenfes are unacquainted with. He 
feldom experiences any of that wearinefs that arifes 
from unfatisfied defires, or that emptinefs and un- 
eafinefs of mind that ts the offspring of prejudice 
and vanity. In a word, the favage is fubject to 
none but natural evils. 

Bur what greater happinefs than this does the 
civilized man enjoy? His food is more whole- 
fome and delicate than that of the favage. He 
has fofter clothes, and a habitation better fecured 
againft the inclemencies of the weather. But the 
‘common people, who are to be the fupport and 
bafis of civil fociety, thofe numbers of men who 
in all ftates bear the burden of hard labour, can- 
not be faid to live happy, either in thofe empires 
where the confequences of war and the imperfec- 
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BOO Ktion of the police has reduced them to a ftdte of 

KVII. flavery, or in thofe governments where the pro- 

. -grefs of luxury and policy has reduced them to a 
ftate of fervitude. The mixt governments feem 
to prefent fome profpects of happinefs under the 
protection of liberty ; but this happinefs is pur- 
chafed by the moft fanguinary exertions, which 
repel tyranny for a time only that it may fall the 
heavier upon the devoted nation, fooner or later 
doomed to oppreffion. Obferve how Caligula 
and Nero revenged the expulfions of the Tarquins, 
and the death of Ceefar. 

Tyranny, we are told, is the work of the peo- 
ple, and not of kings. But if fo, why do they 
fuffer it? Why do they not repel the encroach- 
ments of defpotifm ; and while it employs violence 
and artifice to enflave all the faculties of men, 
why do they not oppofe it with all their pow- 
ers? But is it lawful to murmur and complain un- 
der the rod of the oppreffor? Will it not exafpe- 
rate and provoke him to purfue the victim to 
death? The complaints of flaves he calls rebelli- 
on, and they are to be ftifled in a dungeon, and 
fometimes put an end to on a fcaffold. The 
man who fhould affert the rights of man 
would perifh in neglect and infamy. Tyranny, 
therefore, muft be endured, under the name of 
authority, 

Ir fo to what outrages is not the civilized man 
expoted! If he is poffeffed of any property, he 
knows not how far he may call it his own, 

when 
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when he muft divide the produce between thepook 
courtier who may attack his eftate, the lawyer who Xvi, 
mutt be paid for teaching him how to preferve it, 

the foldier who may lay it wafte, and the colleétor 

who comes to levy unlimitted taxes. If he has no 
property, how can he be affured of a permanent 
fubfiftence ? What fpecies of induftry is fecured 

againft tke viciffitudes of fortune, and the encroach- | 

meats of government ? 

In the forefts of America, if there is‘a fcarcity 
in the north, the favages bend their courfe to the 
fouth. The wind or the fun will drive a wander- 
ing clan to more temperate climates. But if in 
our civilized ftates, confined within gates, and re- 
ftrained within certain limits, famine, war, or pef- 
tilence fhould confume an empire, it isa prifon 
where all muft expect to perifh in m‘fery, or in 
the horrors of flaughter. The man who is unfor- 
tunately born there is compelled to endure all ex- 
tortions, all the feverities, that the inclemeny of 
the feafons and the injuftice of government may 
bring upon him. 

In our provinces, the vaffa), or free mercenary 
digs and ploughs the whole year round, lands that 
are not his own, and whofe produce does noc 
belong to him, and he is even happy, if his la- 
bour procures him a fhare of the crops he has fown 
and reaped. Obferved and harraffed by a hard 
and feftlefs landlord, who grudges him the very 
{traw on which he refis his weary limbs, the wretch 
is daily expofed to difeafes which joined to his po- 
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Booxverty, make him wifh for death, rather than for 

XVII. an expenfive cure, followed by infirmities and toil. 
"Whether tenant or fubject, he is doubly a flave, if 
he has a few acres, his lord comes and gathers 
them where he has not fown ; if he is worth but a 
yoke of oxen or a pair of horfes, he muft employ 
them in the public fervice ; if he has nothing bur 
his perfon the prince takes him for a foldier. Eve- 
ry where he meets with mafters, and always with 
oppreffion. 

In our cities, the workman and the artift who 
have no manufacture of their own are at the mer- 
cy of greedy and idle mafters, who, by the privi- 
lege of monopoly, have purchafed of government 
a power of making induftry work for nothing, and 
of felling its labours at a very high price. The 
lower clafs have no more than the fight of that 
Juxury of which they are doubly the victims, by 
the watchings and fatigues it occafions them, and 
by the infolence of the pomp that humiliates and 
opprefies them. 


Even fsppofing that the dangerous labours of 
our quarries, mines and forges, with all the arts 
that are performed by fire, and that the perils 
which navigation and commerce expofe us to, were 
Jefs pernicious than the roving life of the favages, 
who live upon hunting and fifhing: fuppofe that 
men who are ever lamenting the forrows and af- 
fronts that arife merely from opinion, are lefs un- 
happy than the favages, who never fhed a tear in 
the moft excruciating tortures ; there would ftill 

remain 
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remain a wide difference between the fate of thenooK 
civilized man and the wild Indian, a difference XVII. 
entirely to the difadvantage of focial life. This 
is the injuftice that prevails in the partial diftribu- 
tion of fortunes and ftations ; an inequality which 
is at once the effect and the caule of opprefiion. 
In vain does cuftom, prejudice, ignorance and 
hard labour ftupify the lower clafs of manlz:ind, fo 
as to render them infenfible of their degradation ; 
neither religion nor morality can hinder them from 
feeing and feeling the injuflice of the arrange- 
ments of policy in the diftributicn of gocd and 
evil. How often have we heard the poor man 
expoftulating with heaven, and afking what he 
had done, that he fhould deferve to be born in 
an indigent and dependent ftation? Even if great 
conflicts were infeparable from the more exalted 
flations, which might be fufficient to balance all 
the advantages and all the fuperiority that the 
focial {tate claims over the ftate of natuze, fti!l the 
ob{cure man, who is unacquainted with thofe 
conflicts, fees nothing in a high rank, but that af- 
fluence which 1s the cauie cf his own poverty. ine 
envies the rich man thole pleafures to which he 
is fo accuftomed, that he has loft all relith for 
them. What domeftic can have a real affeQion 
for his mafter, or what is the attachment of a fer- 
vant? Was ever prince truly beloved by his cour- 
tiers, even when he was hated by his fubjeéts? If 
we prefer our condition to that of the favages, it 
is becaufe civil life has made us incapable of bear- 
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B0o0King fome natural hardfhips which the favage is 

XVII. more expofed to than we are, and becaufe we are 
’ attached to fome indulgences that cuftom has made 
neceflary to us. Even in the vigour of life, a ci- 
vilized man may accuftom himlelf to ltve among 
favages, and return to the ftate of nature. We 
have an inftance of this in that Scotchman who 
was caft away on the ifland of Fernandez, where 
he lived alone, and was happy as foon as he was fo 
taken up with fupplying his wants, as to forget his 
own country, his language, his name, and even 
the articulation of words. After four years» he 
felt himfelf eafed of the burden of focial life, when 
he had loft all reflection or thought of the paft, 
and all anxiety for the fucure. 

Lastty, the confcioufnefs of independence be- 
ing one of the firft inftinéts in man, he who en- 
joys this primitive right, with a moral certainty 
of a competent fubfiftence is incomparably happier 
than the rich man, reftrained by laws, matters, 
prejudices and fafhions, which inceffantly remind 
him of the lofs of his liberty. To campare the 
ftate of the favages to that of children, is to 
decide at once the queftion that has been fo warm- 
ly debated by philofophers, concerning the advan- 
tayes of the ftate of nature above thofe of focial 
lite. Children, notwithftanding the reftraints of 
education, are in the happieft age of human life. 
Their habitual chearfulnefs, when they are not 
under the fchoolmafter’s rod, is the fureft indica- 
tion of the happinefs they feel. After all, a fingle 

word 
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word may determine this great queftion. Letussoox 
afk the civilized man whether he is happy: and xvuit. 
the favape whether he is unhappy. If they both “~~ 
anfwer in the negative, the difpute at an end. 

Ye civilized nations, this parallel muft certainly 
be mortifying to yon! but you cannot too flrongly 
feel the weight of the calamities under which you 
are oppreffed. The more painful this fenfation iss 
the more will it awaken your attention to the true 
caufes of your fufferings. You may at laft be 
convinced that they proceed from the confufion of 
your -opinions, fiom the defects of your political 
conftitutions, and from capricious laws, which are 
in continual oppofition to the Jaws of nature. 

Arter this inquiry into the moral ftate of the 
Americans, let us return to the natural ftate of 
their country. Let us fee what it was before the 
arrival of the Englifh, and what it is become 
under their dominion. 

Tue firft Englifhmen who went over to Ame- in what 
rica to fertle colonies, found immente forefts. Englith 
The vaft trees that grew up to the clouds, were Noth 
fo furrounded with creeping plants, that they A™% 
could not be approached. ‘The wild beafts made they fave 
thefe woods ftill more inaceffable. A few favages 
Only were met with, clothed with the fkins of thofe 
monfters.§ The human race, thinly fcattered, 
fled from each other, or purfued only with intent 
to deflroy. The earth feemed ufclefs to man, 
and its powers were not exerted fo much for his 
fupport, asin the breeding of animals, more obe- 
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Boo Kdient to the laws of nature. It produced {ponta- 

XViIL. neoufly without affiftance .and without direction ; 
‘it yielded all its bounties wih uncontrouled pro- 
fufion for the benefit of all, not for the pleafures 
or conveniencies of one fpecies of beings. The 
rivers in one place glided freely through the fo- 
refts, in another, fcattered their unruffied waters 
in a wide morafs, from whence iffuing in various 
fireams they formed a multitude of iflands, en- 
compaffed with their channels. Spring was re- 
newed from the decay of autumn. The withered 
leaves rotting at the foot of the trees, fupplied 
them with frefh fap to enable them to fhoot out 
new blofioms. The hollow trunks of trees af- 
forded a retreat to prodigious numbers of birds. 
The fea, dafhing againft the coafts, and indent- 
ing the gulphs, threw up fhoals of amphibious 
monfters, enorm.ous whales, crabs and turties, 
that fported uncontrouled on the defert fhores. 
There nature exerted her plaftic power, inceffantly 
producing the gigantic inhabitants of the ocean, 
and afferting the freedom of the earth and the 
fea. 

But man appeared, and immediately changed 
the face of North America. He introduced fym- 
metry, by the affiftance of all the inftruments of 
ait. The impenetrable woods were inftantly 
cleared, and made room for commodious habita- 
tions. The wild beafts were driven away, and 
Bocks of domeftic animals fupplied their place; 
-while thorns and briars made way for rich harvetts, 

The 
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The waters forfook part of their domain, andsoox 
were drained off into che interior parts of the land, XVIt. 
or into the fea, by deep canals. The coafts were ~~” 
covered with towns, and the bays with fhips; and 
thus the new world, like the old, became fubjeét 
to man. What powerful engines have raifed that 
wonderful ftructure of European induftry and po- 
licy ? Let us refume the particulars. In the re- 
moteft part ftands a folitary fpot, diflin& from the 
whole, and which is called Hudfon’s bay. 

Tuis bay, of about ten degrees in length, isC os 
formed by the ocean in the diftant and northern bay, and 
parts of America. The Breadth of the entrance Urs of 


its inhaLi- 
is about fix leagues, but it is only to be attempted t's. 


t 


Tirade car~ 
from the beginning of July to the end of Sep- tied on 


tember, and is even then rather dangerous. This 
danger arifes from mountains of ice, fome of 
which are faid to be fromm 15 to 18 hundred feet 
thick, and which having been produced by win- 
ters of five or fix years duration in little gulphs 
conitantly filled with fnow, are forced out of them 
by north-weft winds, or by fome other extraordi- 
nary caufe. The beft way of avoiding them is to 
keep as near as poffible to the northern coaft, 
which muft neceffarily be lefs obftruéled and moft 
free by the natural dire€tions of both winds and 
currents, 

Te notth-weft wind, which blows almoft con- 
{tantly in winter, and very often in fummer, fre- 
quently raifes violent ftorms within the bay itfelf, 
which is rendered ftill more dangerous by the 

number 
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boo K number of fhoals that are found there. Happily, 

XVil. however, fmall groups of iflands are met with at 
‘different diftances, which are of a fufficient height 
to afford a fhelter from the ftorm, Befide thefe . 
{mall Archipelagoes, there are in many places 
large piles of bare rock. Except the Alga Ma- 
rina, the bay produces as few vegetables as the 
other northern feas. 

Turovucuout all the countries furrounding this 
bay, the fun never rifes or fets without forming a 
ereat cone of light; this phcenomenon is fuc- 
ceeded by the Aurora Borealis, which tinges the 
hemifphere with coloured rays of fuch a brilliancy, 
that the fplendour of them is not effaced even by 
that of the full moon. Notwithflanding this 
there is feldom a bright fky. In fpring and au- 
tuma, the air is always filled with thick fogs, and 
in winter, with an infinite number of {mall icicles, 
Though she heats in the fummer are pretty confi- 
derable for fix weeks or two months, there is fel- 
dom any thunder or lightning, owing, no doubt, 
to the great difperfion of the fulphureous exhala- 
tions, which, however, are fometimes fet on fire 
by the Aurora Borealis; and this light flame con- 
fumes the barks of the trees, but leaves their 
trunks untouched. 

Onz of the efivdts of the extreme cold or fnow 
that prevails in this climate, is thar of turning 
thofe animals white in winter, which are naturally 
brown or grey. Nature has beftowed upon them 
all, fott, long and thick furs, the hair of which 

falls 
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falls off as the weather grows milder. In moft of B00 K 
thefe quadrupeds, the feer, the tail, the ears, and XVII. 
genenerally {peaking all thofe parts in which the 
circulation is flower, becaufe they are the moft 
remote from the heart, are extremely fhort. 
‘Wherever they happen to be fomething longer, 
they are proportionably well covered. Under this 
gloomy fky, all liquors become folid by freezing, 
and break the veffels they are in. Even fpivit of 
wine lofes its fluidity. It is not uncommon to fee 
fragments of large rocks loofened and detached 
from the great mafs, by the force of the froft. 
All thefe phoenomena, common enough during 
the whole winter, are much more terrible at che 
new and full moon, which in thefe regions has an 
influence upon the weather, the caufes of which 
are not known. 

In this frozen zone, iron, lead, copper, mar- 
ble, and a fubftance refembling fea coal, have 
been difcovered. In other refpects, the foil is ex- 
tremely barren. Except the coalts, which are for 
the moft pare marfhy, and produce a little grafs 
and fome foft wood, the reft of the country af- 
fords nothing but very high mofs and a few weak 
fhrubs very thinly fcattered. . 

Tus deficiency in nature extends itfelf to every 
thing. The human race are few in number, and 
there are fcarce any perfons above four feet high. 
Their heads bear the fame enormous proportion to 
the reft of their bodies, as thofe of children do. 
The fmallnefs of their feet makes them aukward 

and 
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RooxKand tottering in their gait. Small hands anda 

XVII, reund mouth, which in Eurepe are reckoned a 
‘beauty, feem almoft a deformity in thefe people, 
becaufe we fee nothing here but the effeéts of a 
weak organization, and of acold climate, that 
contracts and reftrains the principles of growth, 
and is fatal to progrefs of animal as well as of 
vegetable life. All the men, even the youngeft 
of them, though they have neither hair nor beard, 
have the appearance of being old. This is partly 
occafioned from the formation of their lower lip, 
which is thick, flefhy, and projeCting beyond the 
upper. Such are the Efquimaux, which inhabit 
not only the coaft of Labrador, from whence they 
have taken their name, but likewife all chac tract 
of country, which extends from the point of Belle- 
Ifle to the moft northern parts of America. 

Tue inhabitants of Hudfon’s bay have, like the 
Greenlanders, a flat face with fhort but not Aat- 
tened nofes, the pupil yellow and the iris black, 
Their women have marks of deformity peculiar to 
their fex, among others very long and flabby 
breafts. This defect, which is not natural, arifes 
from their cuftom of giving fuck to their children 
till they are five or fix years old. As they often 
carry them at their backs, the children pull their 
mother’s breafts forcibly, and almoft fupport them- 
felves by them. 

Ir is not true that there are hords of the E{qui- 
maux entirely black, as has been fuppofed, and 
then accounted for, nor that they live under 

ground. 
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ground. - Flow fhould they dig into a foil, which g oo x 
the cold renders harder-than flone? How is it pof- xvi. 
fible they: fhould live caverns where they would’ 
be infallibly drowned by the‘firft melting of ‘the 
fnows ? 

Ir is, however, certain, that they fpend the 
winter under huts haftily built with flints joined 
together with cements of ice, where they live 
without any other fire buc that of a lamp hung in 
the middle of the fhed, for the purpofe of dreffing 
their game andthe fifh they feed upon. The 
heat of their blood, and of their breath, added to 
the vapour arifing from this fmall flame, is fuf- 
ficient to make their huts as hot as ftoves. 

Tue Efquimaux dwell conftantly upon the fea, 
which fupplies them with all their provifions. 
Both their conftitution and complexion partake of 
the quality of their food. The flefh of the {eal is 
their food, and the oil of the whale is their drink, 
which produces in them all an olive comple.‘on, 
a {trong fmell of fifh, an oily and tenacious fweart, 
and fometimes a fort of fcaly leprofy. This is, 
probably, the reafon why the mothers have the 
fame cuftom, as the bears, of licking their young 
ones. 

Tuese people, weak and degraded by nature, 
are notwithftanding mofl intrepid upon a fea that 
is conftantly dangerous. In boats made and fowed 
together like fo many Borachios, but at the farre 
time fo well clofed, that it is impoffible for the 
water to penetrate them, they follow the fhoals cf 
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3 00 kK herrings through the whole of their polar emigra- 
XVII. tions, and attack the whales and feals at the peril 
‘of their lives. One ftroke of the whale’s tail is 
fuficient to drown a hundred of them, and the 
feal is armed with teeth to devour thofe he cannot 
drown; bur the hunger of the Efauimaux is fupe- 
rior to the rage of thefe monfters. They have an 
inordinate defire for the whale’s oil, which is ne- 
ceflary to preferve the heat in their ftomachs, and 
defend them from the feverity of the cold. Indeed 
whales, men, birds, and all the quadrupeds and 
fith of the north are fupplied by nature with a 
quantity of fat which prevents the mufcles from 
freezing, and the blood from coagulating. Every 
thing in thefe artic regions is either oily or gum- 

my, and even the trees are refinous. 

Tue Efquimaux are notwithftanding fubject to 
two fatal diforders, the {curvy and the lofs of 
fight. The continuation of the fnows on the 
ground, joined to the reverberation of the rays of 
the fun on the ice, dazzle their eyes in fucha 
manner, that they are almoft conftantly obliged 
to wear fhades made of very thin wood, through 
which {mall apartures for the light are bored with 
fih-bones. Doomed toa fix-months mght, they 
never fee the fun but obliquely, and then it feems 
rather to blind them than to give them light. 
Sight, the moft delightful bleffing of nature, is a 
fatal giftto them, and they are generally deprived 
of it when young. 
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A stizx more cruel evil, which is the fcurvy, Boo K 
confumes them by flow degrees. It infinwates it- XVIT. 


felf into their blood, changes, thickens and im- 


poverithes the whole mafs. The fogs of the fea, 
which they infpire, the denfe and inelaftic air they 
breathe in their hurs, which exclude all commu- 
nication with the external air, the continued and 
tedious inactivity of their winters, a mode of life 
alternately roving and fedentary, in a word every 
circumftance ferves to increafe this dreadful illnefs ; 
which in a little time becomes contagious, and 
fpreading itfelf throughout their habitations, is 
alfo probably entailed upon their pofterity. 
Notwithftanding thefe inconveniencies, the Ef- 
quimaux is fo paffionately fond of his country, that 
no inhabitant of the moft favoured fpot under 
heaven quits it with more reluctance than he does 
his frozen deferts. One of the reafons of this may 
be that he finds it difficult to breathe in a fofter 
and more temperate climate. The fky of Am- 
fterdam, Copenhagen, and London, though con- 
{tantly obfcured by chick and fetid vapours, is too 
clear for an Efquimaux. Perhaps too, there may 
be fomething in the change of life and manners ftill 
more unfavourable to the health of favages than the 
climate. It is not impoffible but that the delights 
of an European may be poifon to the Efquimaux. 
Sucu were the inhabitants of the country dif- 
covered in 1610 by Henry Hudfon. This intre- 
pid mariner in fearching afcer a’ north-weft paf- 
lage to the fouth-feas, difcovered three ftreights, 
Vor. V. L, through 
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Boo K through wh'ch he hoped to find guta new way to 

XVII, Afia by Ameuca. He failed boldly into the midit 

“v—— of the new gulph, and was preparing to explore 
all its parts, when his treacherous crew put him 
into the long-bout, with feven others, and left 
him without either arms or provilions expofed to 
all the dangers both of fea and land. The barba- 
rians who refufed him the neceffaries of life could 
not, however, rob him of the honour of the dif. 
covery; and the bay which he firft found out will 
ever be called by his name, 

Tue miferies of the civil war which followed 
foon after, had, however, made the Englifh for- 
get this diflant country, which had nothing to at- 
tract them. A fuceeffion of more quiet times had 
not yet induced them to attend to itr, when Gro- 
feillers and Radiffon, two French Canadians, hav- 
ing met with fome difcontent at home, informed 
the Engl.fh who were engaged in repairing the 
mifchicts of difcord by trade, of the profits arifing 
from furs, and of their claim to the country that 
furnifhed them. Thofe who propofed this under- 
taking fhewed fo much ability, that they were in- 
trufted with the execution of it, and the firft efta-. 
blifhment they formed fucceeded fo well that it 
furpaffed their own hopes as well as their promifes. 

Tuts fuccefs alarmed the French, who were 
afraid, and with reafon, that moft of the fine furs 
which they got from the northern parts of Canada, 

' would be carried to Hudion’s bay. Their alarms 
were confirmed by the unanimous tellimony of 
their 
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their Courears de Bors, who fince 1656, had beenpoox 
four times as far as the borders of the fireight’ xvit. 
It would have been an eligible thing to have gone’ 

by the fame road to attack the new colony, bur 

the diftance being thought too confiderable, not- 
withftanding the convenience of the rivers, it was 

at length determined that the expedition fhould be 

made by fea. The fate of it was trufled to Gro- 
feillers and Radiffon, who had been eafily pre- 

vailed upon to renew their attachment to their 
country. 

Tuese two bold aie turbulent men failed from 
Quebec in 1682, in two veffels ill equipped, and 
on their arrival, finding themfelves not ftrong 
enough to attack the enemy, they were contented 
with erecting a fort in the neighbourhood of that 
they defigned to have taken. From this time 
there began a rivalihip between the two compa- 
nies, one fettled at Canada, the other in England, 
for the exclufive trade of the bay, which was con- 
{tantly kept up by the difputes it occafioned, till 
at jaft, after each of their fettlements had been 
frequently taken and recovered, all hoftilities were 
terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, by which the 
whole was ceded to Great-Britain. 

Hupson’s bay, properly fpeaking, is only a 
mart fortrade. The feverity of the climate hav- 
ing deftroyed all the corn fown there at different 
times, has froftrated every hope of agriculture, 
and confequently of populaticn. Throughout the 
whole of this extenfive coaft, there are not more 

Le than 
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B Oo K than ninety or a hundred foldiers, or factors, whd 

XVil. live in four bad forts, of which York fort is the 
‘principal. Their bufinefs is to feceive the furs 
brought by the neighbouring favages in exchange 
for merchandife, of woich they have been taught 
the value and ufe. 

Tuoucn thefe fkins are much more valuable 
than thofe which are found in countries not fo far 
north, yet they are cheaper. The favages give 
ten beaver ikins for a gun, two for a pound of 
powcer, one for four pounds of lead, one for a 
hatchet, one for fix knives, two for a pound of 
glafs beads, fix for a cloth coat, five for a petti- 
coat, and one for a pound of fnuff. Combs, 
looking-glaffes, kettles and brandy fell in propor- 
tion. Asthe beaver is the common meafure of 
exchange by another regulation as fraudulent as 
the firft, two otters fkins and three martins are 
required inftead cf one beaver. Befides this op- 
preffion, which is authorifed, there is another 
which is at leaft tolerated, by which the favages 
are conftantly defrauded in the quality, quan- 
tity, and meafure of what is given them, 
and by which they lofe about one third of the 
value. 

From this regulated fyfem of impofition ig is 
eafy to guefs that the commerce of Hudfon’s bay 
isa monopoly. The capital of the company that 
is in poffcfLon of it was originally no more than 
241,500 livres*, and hes been fucceffively in- 

crealed 
* 10,5651. 128, 6d. 
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creafed to 2,380,500%. This capital brings them Book 
in an annual return of forty or fifty thoufand fkins xv1t. 
of beavers or other animals, upon which they ~~ 
make fo exorbitant a profir, ‘that it excites the jea- 

loufy and clamours of the nation. Two thirds of 

thefe beautiful furs are cither confumed in kind in 

the three kingdoms, or made ufe of in the na- 

tional manufactures. The reft are carried into 
Germany, where the nature of the climate makes 

them a valuable commodity. 

Bur it is neither the acquifition of thefe favage Whether 
riches, nor the ftill greater emoluments that might “lige : 
be drawn from this trade, if it were made free, sea 
which have fixed the attention of England as well to the Eat 
as that of all Europe upon this frozen continent. fis 
Hudfon’s bay always has been and is ftill looked 
upon as the neareft road from Europe to the Eaft- 

Indies, and to the richeft parts of Afia. 

Casot was the firft who entertained an idea of 
a north-weft paffage to the South-feas ; but his dif- 
coveries ended at Newfoundland. After him fol- 
lowed a crowd of Englifh navigators, many of 
whom had the glory of giving their names to 
favage coafts which no mortal had ever vifited be- 
fore. Thefe bold and memorable expeditions 
were more ftriking than really ufeful. The moft 
fortunate of them did not furnifh a fingle idea re- 
lative to the object of purfuit. The Dutch, lefs 
frequent in their attempts, and who purfued them 
wich lefs ardour, were of courfe nor more fuccels- 

1 3 "tol, 
* 104,146], 128. Od. 
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BOO XK ful, and the whole began to be treated as a chi- 

XVII, mera, when the difcovery of Hudfon’s bay re- 
‘kindled all the hopes that were nearly extiniguifh- 
ed. 

From this time the attempts wefe renewed with 
frefh ardour. Thofe that had been made before 
in vain by the mother country, whofe attention 
was engrofied by her own inteftine commotions, 
were purfued by New England, whofe fituation 
was favourable to the enterprife. Still, however, 
for fome time there were more voyages undertaken 
than difcoveries made. The nation was a long 
time kept in fufpenfe by the contradictory ac- 
counts received from the adventurers. While 
fome snaintained the poffibility, fome the proba- 
bility, and others afferted the certainty of the paf- 
fage; the accounts they gave, inftead of clearing 
up the point, involved it in ftill greater darknefs. 
Indeed, thefe accounts are fo full of obfcurity and 
confufion, they are filent upon fo many important 
circumftances, and they difplay fuch vifible marks 
of ignorance and want of veracity, that however 
impatient we may be of determining the queftion, 
it is impoffible to build any thing like a folid judg- 
ment upon teftimonies fo fufpicious. Ar length, 
the famous expedition cf 1746 threw fome kind 
of light upon a point which had remained enve- 
Joped in darknefs for two centuries paft, But 
upon what grounds have the later navigators enters 
tained better hores? What are the experiments on 
which they found their conjectures ? 


Let 
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Ler us proceed to give an account of their ar-BOOK 
guments. There are three fads in natural hif, xvuis. 


tory, which henceforward mutt be taken for’ 


granted. The §rft is, that the tides come from 
the ocean, and that they extend more or lels into 
the other feas, in propoition as their channels 
communicate with the great refervoir by larger or 
{maller openings ; from whence it follows that 
this periodical motion is fcarce perceptible in the 
Mediterranean, in the Baltic, and other gulphs 
of the fame nature. A fecond matter of fact is, 
that the tides are much later and much weaker ip 
places more remote from the ocean, than in thofe 
which are nearer to it. The third fact is, that 
violent wigds, which blow ina direction with the 
tides, make them rife above their ordinary boun- 
daries, and that thofe which blow in a contrary 
direction retard their motion, at the fame time 

that they diminifh their {well 
From thefe principles, it is moft certain that if 
Hudfon’s bay were no more than a gulph inclofed 
between two continents, and had no communica- 
tion but with the Atlantic, the tides in it would 
be very inconficerable; they would be weaker in 
proportion as they were further removed from the 
fource, and would be much lefs {trong wherever 
they ran in a contrary diction to the wind. But 
it is proved by obfervations made with the greateit 
fkill and precifion, that the tides are very high 
throughout the whole bay. It is certain that they 
are higher towards the-bottom of the bay than 
LL 4 even 
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BOO Keven in the ftrcight itfelf, or at leaft in the neigh- 
xy11. bourhood of it. It is proved thar even this height 
'increafes whenever the wind blows from a corvier 
oppofite to the ftreight ; it is, therefore, certains 
that Hudfon’s bay has ‘a communicatien with the 
ocean, befide that which has been already found 

out. 

Tuose who have endeavoured to explain thefe 
very ftriking facts, by fuppofing a communica- 
tion of Hudion’s with Baffin’s bay, or with Davis’s 
ftreights, are evidently miftaken. They would 
not fcruple to reject this opinion, for which in- 
deed there is no real foundation, if they only con- 
fidered that the tides are much lower in Davis’s 
fireights, and in Baffin's bay, than in Hudfon’s. 

Bur if the tides in Hudfon’s bay can come nei- 
ther from the Atlantic ocean, nor from any other 
northern fea, in which they are conftantly much 
weaker, it follows that they muft have their ori- 
gin in the South-fea. And this is ftill further ap- 
parent from another leading fact, which is, that 
the higheft tides ever obferved upon thefe coafts 
are always occafioned by the north-weft winds, 
which blow directly againft the mouth of the 
ftreight. 

Havine thus determined, as much as the na- 
ture of the fubjeét will permit, the exiftence of 
this. paflage fo long and fo vainly wifhed for, the 
next point is to find out in what part of the bay it 
is to be expected. From confidering every cir- 
cumftance, we are induced to think that the at- 


tempts 
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tempts, which have been hitherto made withour so ox 
either choice or method, ought to be dire&ted to- xvii. 
wards Welcome bay, on the-weftern coaft. Firlt, the “vo 
bottom of the fea is to be feen there at the depth of 

about eleven fathom, which ts an evident fign that 

the water comes from fome ocean, as fuch a rani. 
parency could not exift in waters difcharged from 

rivers, or in melted fnow or rain. Secondly, the 
currents keep this place always free from ice, 

while all the reft of the bay is covered with it; 

and their violence cannot be accounted for but by 
fuppofing them to come from fome weftern fea. 

Laftly, the whales, who towards the latter end of 
autumn always go in fearch of the warmeft cli- 

mates, are found in great abundance in thefe parts 
towards the end of the fummer, which would 

feem to indicate that there is an outlet for them 

from thence to the fouth feas, not to the northern 

ocean. 

Ir ts probable, that the paffage is very fhort. 
All the rivers that empty themfelves on the wef- 
tern coaft of Hudfon’s bay are {mall and flow, 
which feems to prove that they do not come from 
any diftance; and that confequently the lands 
which feparate the two feas are of a imall extent. 
This argument is ftrengthened by the height and 
regularity of the tides. Wherever there is no other 
difference between the times of the ebb and flow, 
but that which is occafioned by the retarded pro- 
ereffion of thé moon in her return to the meridt- 
an, it is a certain fign that the ocean from whence 
thofe 
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oo xthole tides come is very near. If the paflage is 
xyxa, fhort, and not very far to the north, ag every thing 
mye feems to promife, we may alfo prefume that it i 

not very difficult. The rapidity of the currents 
obfervable in thefe latitudes, which prevents any 
flakes of ice froma continuing there, cannot but- 
give fome weight to this conjecture. 

Tue difcovery that fill remains to be made is 
of fo much importance, that it would be folly to 
neglec& the purfuit of it, If the paflage fo long 
fought for were once found, communicetions 
would be opened between parts of the globe 
which hitherto feem to have been feparated by na- 
ture from each other. They would foon be ex- 
tended to the continent of the fouth feas, and ta 
ajl the numerous iflands fcattered upon that im- 
menfe ocean. The intercourfe which has fubfil- 
ed nearly for three centuries between the com- 
mercial nations of Europe, and the moft remote 
parts of India, being happily freed from the in- 
corventencies of along navigation, would be much 
quicker, more conftant, and more advantageous, 
It is not to be doubted that the Englifh would be 
defirous of fecuring an exclufive enjoyment of the 
benefits arifing from their activity and expences, 
This wifh would certainly be very natural, and 
would be very powerfully fupported. Bur as the 
advantage obtained would be of fuch a nature, 
that it would be impoffible always to preferve the 
fole poffeffion of it, we may venture to foretell 
that all nations muft in time fhare it with them. 

When- 
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Whenever this happens, both the ftreights of Ma- soor 
gellan and Cape Horn will be entirely defertéed, xvii. 
and the Cape of Good Hope much lefs frequented. “~*~” 
Whatever the confequences of the difcovery may 

be, it is equally the intereft and dignity of Great- 
Britain to purfue her attempts till they are either 
crowned with fuccefs, or the impoffibility of fuc- 
ceeding is fully demonftrated. The refolotion fhe’ 

has already taken in 1745 of promifing a confider- 

able teward to the feamen who fhall make this 
important difcovery, though it be an equal proof 

of the wifdom and generofity of her councils, 1s 

not alone fufficient to attain the end propofey. 

The Englifh miniftry cannot be ignorant that all 

the efforts made either by government, or indivi- 
duals, will prove abortive, till the trade to Hud-  ' 
lon’s bay fhall be entirely free. The company in 
whofe hands it has been ever fince 1670, not con- 

tent with neglecting the object of its infticution, 

by taking no fteps themfelves for the difcovery 

of the north-weft paflage, have thrown every im- 
pediment in the way of thofe who from’ love 

of fame, or’ other motives, have been prompted 

to this great undertaking. Nothing can ever alter 

this iniquitous fpirit, for it is the very fpirit of 
monopoly, 

Happry the exclufive privilege which prevails Peferpt- 
at Hudfon’s bay, and feems to preclude all nati- foundland, 
ons from the means of acquiiing knowledge and 
riches, does not extend its oppreffion to Newfound- 
land, This ifland, fituated between 46 and 52 

de- 
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Boo K degrees of north latitude, is feparated from the 
“Vit. coatt of Labrador only by achannel of moderate 
‘breadth, known by the name of Belleifle flreights. 
It is of a triangular form, and fomething more 
than three hundred Jeagues in circumference. We 
can only {peak by conjecture of the inland parts 
of iton account of the difficulry of penetrating 
far into it, and the apparent inutility of fucceed- 
ing inthe attempt. The little that is known of 
this flreight, is that it is full of very fteep rocks, 
mountains covered with bad wood, and fome very 
narrow and fandy valleys. Thefe inacceffible pla- 
ces are {tqcked with deer, which multiply with the 
greater eafe, on account of the fecurity of their fi- 
tuation. No favages have ever been feen there 
except fome Efguimaux, who come over from the 
continent in the hunting feafon. The coaft abounds 
with creeks, roads and harbours; is fometimes co- 
vered with mofs, but more commonly with fmall 
pebbles, which feem as if they had been placed 
there by defign, for the purpofe of drying the fifh 
caught in the neighbourhood. In all the open 
places, where the flat ftones reflect the fun’s rays, 
the heat is exceffive. The reft of the country is 
enurely cold; lefs fo however from its fituation, than 
the heights, the forefts, the winds, and above all 
the vait mountains of ice which come out of the 
northern feas, and fix on thefe coafts. The fky 
towards the northern and weltern parts is conftant- 
ly ferene, but is much lefs fo towards the eaft and 
: fouth, 
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fouth, both of thefe points being too near the great 8 00 K 

bank, which is enveloped in a perpetual fog, = = xXVIl. 

Tuis ifland was originally difcovered in 1497, ~~ ~~ 
by Cabot, a Venetian, at that time in the fervice 
of England, who made no fettlement there. It 
was prefumed from the feveral voyages under- 
taken after this, with a view of examining what 
advantages might be derived from it, that it was 
fit for nothing but_to carry on the fifhery of cod, 
which abounds in that fea. Accordingly the Eng- 
lifh ufed to fend out at firft fmall vefftls in the 
Spring, which returned again in Autumn, with 
their freight of fifh, both falt and frefh. The 
confumption of this article became almoft univer- 
fal, and there was a great demand for it, particu- 
larly among the Roman Catholics, The Englith 
took advantage of their fuperftition, to enrich 
themfelves at.the expence of the clergy, who had 
formerly acquired their wealth in England. They 
conceived an idea of forming fetclements there. 
The firft that were eftablifhed at confiderable dif- 
tances of time from each other, were unfuccefs- 
ful, and were all forfaken foon after they were 
founded. The firft that became of any importance 
was 1608, the fuccefs of which raifed fuch a fpirit 
of emulation, that within forty years, all the {pace 
‘ which extends along the eaftern coaft, between 
Conception bay and cape Ras, was peopled by a 
colony amounting to above four thoufand fouls. 
Thofe who were concerned in the fifhery, being 
forced both from the nature of their employment, 
and 
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Boo x degrees of north fatitude, is feparated from the 
XVI. coat of Labrador only by a channel of moderate 
‘breadth, known by the name of Belleifle ftreights. 
Ic is of a triangular form, and fomething more 
than three hundred leagues in circumference. We 
can only fpeak by conje€ture of the inland parts 
of iton account of the difficulty of penetrating 
far into it, and the apparent inutility of fucceed- 
ing inthe attempt. The little that is known of 
this freight, is that it is full of very fteep rocks, 
mountains covered with bad wood, and fome very 
narrow and fandy valleys. Thefe inacceffible pla- 
ces are {tgcked with deer, which multiply wich the 
greater eafe, on account of the fecurity of their fi- 
tuation. No favages have ever been feen there 
except fome Efquimaux, who come over from the 
continent in the hunting feafon. The coaft abounds 
with creeks, roads and harbours; is fometimes co- 
vered with mofs, but more commonly with fmall 
pebbles, which feem as if they had been placed 
there by defign, for the purpofe of drying the fith 
caught in the neighbourhood. In all the open 
places, where the flat ftones reflect the fun’s rays, 
the heat is exceffive. The reft of the country is 
entirely cold; lefs fo however from its firuation, than 
the heights, ie fore&ts, the winds, and above all 
the vait moins WF ice which come out of the 
northern es, 08 fix on thefe coafts, The tky 
towards the northern and weftern parts is conftant- 
ly ferene, bur ig much lefs fo towards the eaft and 
ae fouh, 
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fouth, both of thefe points being too near the great 8 00 K 

bank, which is enveloped in a perpetual fog, = XVII. 
Tus ifland was originally difcovered in 1497,: 
by Cabot, a Venetian, at that time in the fervice 
of England, who made no fettlement there. It 
was prefumed from the feveral voyages under- 
taken after this, with a view of examining what 
advantages might be derived from it, that it was 
fit for nothing bur,to carry on the fifhery of cod, 
which abounds in that fea. Accordingly the Eng- 
lifh ufed to fend our at firft {mall veficls in the 
Spring, which returned again in Autumn, with 
their freight of fifth, both falt and frefh. The 
confumption of this article became almoft univer- 
fal, and there was a great demand for it, particu- 
larly among the Roman Catholics, The Englifh 
took advantage of their fuperftition, to enrich 
themfelves at.the expence of the clergy, who had 
formerly acquired their wealth in England. They 
conceived an idea of forming fettlements thcre. 
The firft that were eftablifhed ac confiderable dif- 
tances of time from each other, were unfuccefs- 
ful, and were all forfaken foon after they were 
founded. The firft that became of any importance 
was 1608, the fuccefs of which raifed fuch a fpirit 
of emulation, that within forty years, all the {pace 
which extends along the eaftern coaft, between 
Conception bay and cape Ras, was peopled by a 
colony amounting to above four thoufand fouls. 
Thofe who were concerned in the fifhery, being 
forced both from the nature of their employment, 
and 
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Bae Kand that of the foil, to live ata diftance from each 

vai. other, opengd paths of communication throvgh 

Kmeyeow’ the woods, Their general rendezvous was at St, 
John’s, where in an excellent harbeur formed be+ 
tween two mountains at a very foal] diftance from 
each other, and Jarge enough to contain above two 
hundred fhips, they met with privateers from the 
mother country, who, fupplied them with every 
neceflary in exchange for the produce of their 
fitbery. 

Tue French had turned their views towards New- 
foundland, before this profperity of the Englith 
trade. They had for a long time frequented the 
fourhern parts of the ifland, where the Malouins in 
particular came every year to a place called the 
Petit Nord. After this fome of them fixt promi 
cuoufly vpon the coaft from cape Ras to Chapeau 
Rouge, and at length they became numerous 
enough to forin fomething like a town in the bay 
of Placentia, where they had every convenience 
that could make their fifhery fuccefsful. 

Berors the bay is-a road of about a league 
and a half ia breadth, not however fufficiently 
fhelteyed from the N.N. W. winds, which blow 
there with extreme violence. The freight which 
forms the entrance of the bay ts fo confined by 
rocks, that only one veffel can enter ata time, and 
not without being towed in, The bay irlelf ig 
about 18 leacues long, and atthe extremity of it 
there is a very fecure harbour which contains 3 50 
fhips. Notwithftanding the advantage of fuch a 
fituations 
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fituation, which might feeure to France the whole Boo K 
fifhery of the fouthern coaft of Newfoundland, the Xv1I. 
miniftry of Verfailles paid very little attention to: 
it. It was not till 1687 that a fmall fort was built 
at the mouth of the flreight, in which a garrifon 
was placed of about fifty men. 

Tixt this period, the habitants whom neceflity 
‘had fixed upon this barren and favage coaft, had 
been happily forgotten, but from that time began 
a fyftem of oppreffion which continued increafing 
every day from the rapacioufnefs of the fucceffive 
governors. This tyranny, by which the colonifts 
were prevented from acquiring that degree of 
competency that was neceffary to enable them to 
purfue their labours with fuccefs, muft alfo hinder 
them from increafing their numbers. The French 
fifhery, therefore, could never profper fo well as 
that of the Enelhifh., Notwithftanding this, Greet- 
Britain at the treaty of Utrecht, did not forget the 
inroads that had fo often been made upon their 
territories by their enterprifing neighbours, who, 
fupported by the Canadians accuftomed to expe- 
ditions and to the fatigues of the chace, trained up 
in the art of bufh-fighting and exercifed in fudden 
attacks, had feveral times carried devaftation into 
her fettlements. This was fufficient to induce her 
to demand the entire poffeffion of the ifland,; and 
the misfortunes of the times obliged the French 
to give it ap; not however without referving to 
themfelves not only the right of fifhing on one 
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Boo xPart of the ifland, but alfo on the Great Bank, 
‘evr, which was confidered as belonging to it. : 
ior Tue fith for which thefe laticudes are fo famous, 
ones ig the cod. The length of this 6th does not ex- 
feundland. 6¢ed three feet, and is often lefs; but the fea does 
not produce any with mouths as large in propor- 
tion to their fize, or who are fo voracious, Bro- 
ken pieces of earthen ware, iron and glafs are 
often found in thew bellies. The ftomach, in- 
deed, does not, as has been imagined, digeft 
thefe hard fubftances, but by a certain power of 
inverting itfelf, like a pocket, difcharges whatever 

loads it. 
Tue cod fith is found in the northern feas of 
Europe. The fifhery is carried on there by thirty 
Englifh, fixty French, and 150 Dutch veffels, 
which taken together carry from 80 to 100 tons 
borden. Their competitors are the Irifh, and 
above all the Norwegians. The latter are em~ 
ployed before the fithing feafon, in collecting 
upon the coaft the eggs of the cod, which is the 
ufual bate for pilchards. They fell, communibus 
annis, fram twenty to twenty-two thoufand tons 
of this fith, at nine livers* per ton. If markets 
could be found for it, it might be taken in greater 
quantity ; for an able naturalift, who has had the 
patience to count the eggs of - ane fingle cod, has 
found g,344,000 of them. This bounty of na- 
ture muft be ftill more copfidersable at Newfound- 
laad, 
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land, where the cod fifth is found in infinitelyBoox 
greater plenty. | XVII. 


Tue ffhof Newfoundland is alfo more delicate, 
though not fo white; but ic is not an object of 
trade when frefh, and only ferves for the food of 
thofe who are employed in the fifhery. When it 
is falted and dryed, or only falted, it becomes a 
ufeful article to a great part of Europe and Ame- 
rica. That which is only falted is called green 
cod, and is caught upon the great bank. 

Tris bank is one of thofe mountains that are 
formed under water by the earth which the fea is 
continually wafhing away from the continent. 
Both its extremities terminate fo much in a point, 
that it is difficulc to affign the precife extent of it, 
but it is generally reckoned to be 160 leagues 
long and go broad. Towards the middle of it on 
the European fide is a kind of bay, which has 
been called the ditch. Throughout all this fpace, 
the depth of water is very different; in fome places 
there are only five, in others above fixty fathom. 
The fun fcarce ever fhews itfelf there, and the fky 
is generally covered with a thick cold fog. The 
waves are always agitated, and the winds always 
high about this fpot, which muft be owing to 
this circumftance, that the fea being irregularly 
driven forwards by currents, bearing fometimes on 
one fide, and fometimes on the other, ftrikes with 
impetuofity againft the borders which are every 
where perpendicular, and is repelled fiom them 
with equal violence. This is moft hkely to be 

Vou. V. M the 
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Booxthe true caufe, becaufe on the bank irfelf, ata 
Svir, little diftance from the borders, the fituation is as 


"granquil as in a harbour, except when a violent 
wind which comes from a greater diftance, ‘hap- 
pens to blow there. ) 

From the middle of July to che latter end of 
Auguft there is no cod found either upon the 
great bank or any of the {mali ones near it; but 
all the reft of the year the fifhery is carried on. 
The fhips employed in it are commonly from 50 
to 150 tons, and carry no lefs than twelve or more 
than twenty five men. Thefe fifhermen are pro- 
vided with lines, and as foon as they arrive areem- 
ployed in catching a filcalled the caplin, which 
they ufe as a bait for the cod. 

Previous to their beginning the fifhery, they 
build a gallety on the outfide of the thip, which 
reaches from the main maft to the ftern, and 
fometimes the whole length of the veffel. This 
gallery is furnifhed with barrels, with the tops 
beaten out. The fifhermen place themfelves 
within thefe, and are fheltered from the weather 
by a pitched covering faftened to the barrels. As 
foon as they catch a cod, they cut out its tongue, and 
give the fifh to one of the boys to carry it toa perfon 
appointed for the purpofe, who immediately {trikes 
of the head, plucks out the liver and entrails, 
and then lets it fall through a {mall hatchway be- 
tween the decks ; when another man takes it, and 
draws out the bone as far as the navel, and then 
ders it fink thiough another hatchway into the holds 

where 
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where itis falied and ranged in piles. The per-BooX 
fon who fales it, takes care to leave falc enough XVIt. 
between each raw of fith, but foc more than is 
{ufGcient to prevent their touching each other, for 
either of thefe cyrcumftances negledted would spoil 
the cod, 

Accorpiwg to natural right, the ffhery upon 
the great bank qught to have been common to all 
mankind ; notwithitanding which the two powers 
that have colonies in North America, have made 
very little difficulty of appropriating it to them- 
felyes; and Spain, who alone could have any 
claim to it, and who from the number of her 
monks might have pleaded the neceffity of affert- 
ing it, entirely gave up the matter at the lalt 
peace; fince which time the Englifh and French 
are the only nations that frequent thefe latitudes. 

In 1768, France fent out 145 fhips, the ex- 
pence of which is eftimated at 2,547,000 livres*. 
Thele veffels which all together carried 8,830 tons, 
were manned with 1700 men, each of whom, ac- 
cording to calculaticns, the accuracy of which has 
been confirmed by repeated experiments, muft 
have caught 700 fifh; fo that the whole of the 
fifhery muft have produced 1,190,00c. 

Taere are three different kinds of cod. The 
irft confifts of thofe which are twenty-four inches 
in length or upwards, te fecond comprehends 
thofe which meafure from nineteen to twenty_four, 
and the third takes in all that are under nineteen 

M 2 inches. 
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BooxK inches. If the fithery yields two fifths of good 
xvii. fith, two fifths of moderate fith, and one fifth of 
'bad, and if the fith is fold at the common price of 
150 livres* the hundred weight, the produce of 
the whole fifhery will amount to 1,050,000 li- 
vres+. The hundred weight contains 136 cod of 
the firft quality, and 272 of the fecond; which 
two forts taken together fell for :80 livres} per 
hundred. Only 136 cod are neceffary to make up 
the hundred weight of the third clafs, but this, 
hundred weight fells only for one third of the 
other, and is worth only 60 livres §, when the firft 
is worth 1804. Confequently the 1,190,000 cod 
really caught and reduced in this manner, make 
only 700,000 cod, which at 1g0 livres** per 
hundred weight, the mean price of the three forts 
of fifh, will produce only 1,050,000 hvres ++. 
Out of this the crew muft recetve for their fhare, 
which is one fifth, 210,000 livres ff, confe- 
quently there remains only 840,000 livres §§ pro- 
fit for thofe who are concerned in the manage- 
ment of the trade, which may eafily be proved to 
beinfuficient. For in the firft place we mutt de- 
duc the expences of unloading 145 fhips, which 
cannot be reckoned at lefs than 8,7c0 hivresjif. 
The infurance of 2,547,0c0 livres *** at five per 
cent. muft amount to 127,350 hvres t+}. As 
much 


* 6b ris. 3d, + 45,937]. 10s. q 7/. 17s. 6d. 
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much alfo muft be deducted for the intereft of thepoo Kk 
money. The value of the thips muft be eftimat- xv11, 
ed at two thirds of the capital advanced, and’ 

will therefore be 1,698,000 livres*. If we al- 

low no more than five per cent. for the annual re- 

pair of the fhips, we fhall ftill be obliged to fub- 

ftra&t 84,900 livres++ from the profits. All thefe 

fums added together make a Jofs of 357,300 li- 

vres +, which being affeffed upon a capital of 
2,547,000 livres §, amounts to a lofs of 14 livres 

and 6 deniers] per cent. 

Txosz who think this lofs will be compenfated 
by the oil extracted from the cod’s liver, and by 
the tongues and bowels which are likewife falted 
and fold, will find themfelves much miftaken, as 
thefe trifling articles are fcarce fufficient to pay the 
falaries of the captains, and the duties laid upon 
the commiffions of fale. 

Tue French miniftry muft, therefore, either 
abfolutely give up the fithery of the green cod, 
which is confumed in the capital, and in the nor- 
thern provinces of France, or muft take off the 
enormous duties which are at prefent impofed 
upon this kind of confumption. If they delay 
much longer to facrifice this infignificant portion 
of the public revenue to fo valuable a branch of 
trade, they will foon have the mortification to fee 
the revenue difappear together with the trade that 
pioduced it. The only motives that induce the 

M 3 traders 
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BOO & traders ftill to continue the cod Gfhery, are, the 
xvir. habit of trading, the hopes of amendment, the 
type! averfion they have for felling their fhips and ftock 
under prime coft. Bur thefe motives will cértain- 
ly ceafe, and if we may judge from the general 
appearance of diffatisfachion, this event is not very 

far off. 

Tua Englith, the produce of whofe fifhery is 
fubje&t to no tax, have not the fame reafons fot 
giving it up. They have aifo this further advan- 
tace, that not coming from Europe, as their 
competiors do, but only from Newfoundland or 
oth:) places not much more diflant, they can em- 
y joy very {mall veffels, which are eafily managed, 
do not rfe high above the water, whofe fails may 
be brought Jevel with the deck, and which are 
very Jute affected even by che moft violent winds ; 
fo that cheir work is feldom interrupted by the 
roughnefs of the weather. Befides, they do not, 
as other feamen, lofe their time in procuring baits, 
which they bring along with them. In a word, 
their failors are miore inured to fatigue, more ac- 
cuftomed to the cold, and better difciplined. 

Tue Englilh, however, attend very little to the 
fithery of the green cod; becaufe they have- na 
mart for difpofing of it. In this branch they do 
not fell half fo much as their rivals. As theit cod 

f iti with very little care, they feldom make 
ee complete cargo of it. For fear of its fpoil- 
the, they commonly quit the Great Bank, with 
two thirds and very often with not more than half 

their 
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their lading, which they felf to the Spanifh andBooxk 
Portuguefe, and in their own country. But they Xvtt. 
find a compenfation for this incomfiderable trade’ | 
in the article of green cod, by the greater quan- 
tty of dry cod they fell in all the markets. 

Tus branch of trade is carried on in two dif 
ferent ways. ‘That which is called the wandering 
fifhery belongs to vefiels which fail every year 
from Europe te Newfoundland, at the end of 
March, or in April. As they approach the ifland, 
they frequently meet with a quantity of ice, dri- 
ven by the northern currents towards the fouths 
which is broken to pieces by repeated fhocks, and 
melts fooner or later at the return of the heats. 
Thefe portions of ice are frequently a league in 
circumference; they are as high as the loftieft 
mountains, and extend above fixty or eighty fa- 
thom under water, When joined to fmaller 
pieces, they fometimes occupy a fpace of a hun- 
dred leagues in }ength, and twenty-five or thirty 
in breadth. Intereft, which obliges the mariners 
to come to their landings as foon as poffible, that 
they may have their choice of the harbours moft 
favourable to the fifhery, makes them brave the 
rivour of the feafons and of the elements, which 
are all in a confpiracy dgainft human induftry, 
The moft formidable rampart ereéted by military 
art, the dreadful cannonade of a befieged town, 
the terrors of the moft fkilful and obftinate fea- 
fight require lefs intrepidity and experience to 
encounter them, than thefe enormous floating bul- 
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B0 OX warks which the fea oppofeg to thefe {mall Beets of 

XVit. fifhermen, But the moft infatiable of all pafions, 

y=’ the thirft of gold, furmounts every obftacle, and 
carries the mariner acrofs thefe mountains of ice 
to the fpot where the fhips are to take in their 
Jading. 

Tue firft thing to be done after landing is to 
cut wood and ere& {caffolds. All hands are em- 
ployed in this work. When it is finifhed, the 
company divide; one half of the crew ftays athore 
to cure the fifth, and the other goes on board in 
{mall boats. The boats defigned for the fithery of 
the caplin carry four men, and thofe for the cod, 
three. Thefe laft boats, of which there is the 
ereateft number, fail before it is light, generally 
at the diftance of three, four or five leagues from 
the coaft, and return in the evening to the {caf- 
folds near the fea-fide, where they depofit the 
produce of the day. 

Waew one man has taken off the cod’s head 
and gutted it, he gives it to another, who flices it 
and puts it in falt, where it remains eight or ten 
days. After it has been well wafhed, it is laid on 
gravel, where it is left till it is quite dry. Ir is 
then piled ap in heaps, and left for fome days to 
drain. It is then again laid on the ftrand, where 
it continues drying, and takes the colour we {ee it 
have in Europe. 

Tuer are no fatigues whatever to be compar- 
ed with the labours of this fifhery, which hardly 
leaves thofe who work at it four hours reft in the 

night. 
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‘bight. Happily, the falubrity of the climate pre- 3 oo x 
ferves the health of the people under fuch fevere xvit. 
trials; and thefe labours would be thought no-*“~-— 
thing of, if they were rewarded by the produce. 

But there are fome harbours where the ftrand 
is at fo great a diftance from the fea, that a great 
deal of time is loft in getting to it; and others, in 
which the bottom is of folid rock, and without 
Varec, fo thac the fifth do not frequent them. 
There are others again, where the fith grow yel- 
low from a mixture of frefh water with the falt; 
and fome, in which it is fcorched by the reverbe- 
ration of the fun’s rays reflected from the moun- 
tains. Even in the moft favourable harbours, the 
people are not always fure of a fuccefsful fifhery. 
The fith cannot abound equally in all parts: it is 
fometimes found to the north, fometimes to the 
fouth, and at other times in the middle of the 
coait, according as ic is driven by the winds or at- 
tracted by the Caplin. The fifhermen, who hap- 
pen to fix at a diftance from the places which the 
fith frequent, are very unfortunate, for their ex- 
pences are all thrown away, becaufe it is impof- 
fible for them to follow the fth with all their ne- 
ceffary apparatus. | 

Tue fifhery ends about the beginning of Sep- 
tember, becaufe at that time the fun has nog 
power enough to dry the fifh; but when it has 
been fuccefsful, the managers give over before that 
timé, and make the beft of their way either to the 
Caribbee iflands, or to the Roman catholic ftates 

in 
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Boo xia Europe, that they day not be deprived of the 
XV1%. advantages of the frit markets which might be 
Jot by an over ftock. 

Iw 1768, France fene out on this trade 114 
veffels, amounting tn the whole to 15,590 tons 
burthen, the prime coft of which, together with 
the firft expences of fetting out, was 5,661,000 
livres*, The united crews, half of which were 
employed in taking the fifh, and che other half in 
curing it, confifted of 8,022 men. Every fifher- 
man muft have taken for his fhare 6000 cod, and 
confequently, the produce of the whole muft have 
been 24,066,000. Experience fhews that there 
are 125 cod to each quintal. Confequently 
24,066,000 muft have made 192,528 quintals. 
Each quintal upon an average, fold at 16 livres, 
9 fols, and 6 deniers+, which makes for the 
whole fale 3,174,305 livres 8 folst. As every 
hundred quintal of cod yields one barrel of oil, 
192,528 quintals muft have yielded 19265 barrels, 
which at #20 livres § a barrel makes z31,000 I1- 
vres{. Add to thefe, the profits of freight nrade 
by the fhips returning home from the pofts where 
they fold their cargoes, which are eftimated at 
198,000 livres **, and the total profits of the 
fifhery will not be found to have amounted to 
more than 3,603,305 livres, 8 fols-T. 

. We 
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We tay fpare our readers 2 detall of the ex-BOOK 
pences of unloading, which are troublelome on XVII. 
account of their minutenefs as well as their infig- | 
nificancy. The calculations of thefe have been 
made with the greateft care and-attention, and the 
accounts confirmed by very intelligent and difin- 
terefted men, who from their profeffions mutt 
have been the proper judges of this matter. They 
amount in the whole to 696,680 livres, 17 fols, 
6 deniers*, fo that the net produce of the filhery 
amounts only to 2,907,624 livres, 10 fols, 6 de- 
niers +. 

From thefe profits, the affurance money muft 
be dedutted, which at 6 per cent. upon a capital 
of 5,661,000 livres, amounts to 339,660 li- 
vres§. We muft alfo reckon the intereft of the 
money, making at 5 percent. 283,0g0 livresj, 
Neither muft we omit the wear of the fips, the 
prime coft of which making half the whole ca- 
pital, mult be fet down at 2,830,500 livres **; 
this wear therefore which cannot be reckoned ac 
lefs than 5 per cent. muft amount to 141,525 li- 
vres++. Admitting all thefe circumftances, which, 
indeed, cannot be called in queftion, it follows 
that the French have loft upon their wandering 
fifhery in 1768, 687,110 livres, g fols, 6 de- 
niers tt, ard confequently 12 livres, 2 fols, 9 de- 
niers §§ per cent. of their capital. 


SucH 
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Book  Svuca loft, which unfortunately have been but 

XVII. too often repeated, will wean the nation more and 
‘more from this ruinous branch of trade. Indi- 
duals who ftill carry it on, will foon give it up; 
and it is even probable, that in imitation of the 
Englifh they would have done fo already, if like 
them they had been able to make themfelves 
amends by the ftationary fifhery. 

By ftationary fithery we are to underftand that 
which is carried on by the Europeans who have 
fettlements on thofe coafts of America where the 
cod is moft plentiful. It is infinitely more profit- 
able than the wandering fifhery, becaufe it ts attend- 
ed with much lefs expence, and may be continued 
much longer. Thefe advantages the French en- 
joyed as long as they remained peaceable poffeffors 
of Acadia, Cape Breton, Canada, and part of 
Newfoundland. They have loft them one after 
another by the errors of -government, and from 
the wreck of thefe riches, have only preferved a 
right of falting and drying their &th to the north 
of Newfoundland, from cape Bona Vifta to Point 
Rich. All the fixed eftablithments left them by 
the peace of 1763, are reduced to the ifland of 
St. Peter’s, and the two iflands of Miquelon, where 
they are not even at liberty to build fortifications. 
There are 800 inhabitants in St. Peters, not more 
than 100 in great Miquelon, and only one family 
inthe fmaller, The fifhery which is extremely 
convenient upon the two firt, is entirely impracti- 
cable on the lait-mentioned iland, which however 

fupplies 
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fupplies them both with wood, and particularly St. 8 oo k 
Peters, which has none of itsown. Nature how- XVII. 
ever has made amends for this circumflance at St. 
Peters, by an excellent harbour, which indeed is 
the only one in this large Archipelago, In 1768; 
24,390 quintals of cod were taken, but this quan- 
tity will not much increafe, becaufe the Englifh 
not only refufe the French the liberty of fifhing in 
the narrow channel, which feparates thefe iflands 
from the fouthern coafts of Newfoundland, but 
have even feized fome of the loops which atrempt- 
ed it. 

THis rigorous treatment, which is not warranted 
by treaty, and only maintained by force, is the 
more oppreffive, as Great-Britain extends its em- 
pire over all the coafts, and all the ifands frequent- 
ed by the fith. Her principal fettlement 1s at New- 
foundland, where there are about 8000 Englifh, 
who are all employed in the fifhery. No more 
than nine or ten fhips a year are fent out from the 
mother countiy for this purpofe; and there are 
fome few more which engage in other articles of 
commerce ; but the greater part only exchange the 
productions of Europe for fifth, or carry off the 
Froduce of the induftry of the inhabitants. 

Berore 1755, the fifheries of the two rival na- 
tions were nearly equal, with this difference only, 
that France confumed more at home, and fold lefs, 
in proportion to her population and her relicion ; 
but fince fhe has loft her pofleffions in North Ame- 
rica, one year with another, the two fitheries, that 

is 
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3.0°0 k is the fhationary and, the wandering unked, have 

XviI. not yielded more than 216,918 quintals of ‘dry 

tem—v——‘cad, which is barely {officient far the confumption 
of the fouthern provinces of the mother couasry, 
and of courfe admits of no exportation to the co- 
lonies. 

Ir may be afferted that the rival nation, on the 
contrary, has increafed its fifhery two thirds fince 
its conquefts, making in ajl 651,114 quintals, the 
profits of which, valuing each quintal at no more 
than 14 livres*, a difference owing to its being 
cured with lefs care than the French fith, will 
amount to 9,115,596 livrest. One fourth of this 
is fufficient for the confumption of Great-Britain 
and her colonies; confequently what is fold in 
Spain, Portugal, and ail the fugar iflands amounts 
to a fum of 6,836,697 livrest returned to the mo- 
ther country, eiher in fpecie or commodities. 
This object of exportation would have been ftill 
more confiderable, if, after the conqueft of Cape 
Breton and St. John’s, the court of London had 
not been fo inhuman as to drive out the French 
they found fertled there ; who have never yet been’ 
replaced gad, probably, never will. The fame bad 
policy has alfo been follewed in Nova Scctia. 

eek Nova Scotia, by which at prefent is under- 
cede Nova ftood all the coat af 300 leagues in length, in. 


Scotia to 


England cluded between the limits of New England and 

a er nave 

ing heen the forth coaft of the river St. Lawrence, feemed 

ipo in at firft to have comprehended only the great trian. 

on of it l r 
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gular peninfula, lying nearly in the middie of thiss oo x 
fpace. This peninfyla, which the French’called xvii. 
Acadia, is extremely well firuated for the fhips' 
which come from the Caribbee Wands to water 
at. Sc has a number of excellent ports, which 
fhips may enter and go out of with all winds, 
There is 4 great quantity of cod upon this coalft, 
and ftill more upon fall banks at the diftance of 
afew leagues. The foil, which is very gravelly, 
is extremely convenient for drying it; it abounds 
ljkewife with good wood, and land fic for feveral 
forts of cultivation, and is extremely well fituated 
for the fur trade of the neighbouring continent. 
Though this climate is in the temperate zone, the 
winters are long aad fevere, and followed by fud- 
den and exceffive heats, to which generally fucceed 
very thick fogs, that laftalong time. Thele cir- 
cumftances make this rather a difagreeable coun. 
try, though it cannot be reckoned an unwholefome 
one. 

It was in 1604 that the French fettled in Aca- 
dia, four years before they had built the fmalleft 
hut in Canada. Inftead of fixing towards the eaft 
of the peninfula, where they would have had larger 
feas, an eafy navigation, and plenty of cod, they 
chofe a {mall bay, afterwards called French bay, 
which had none of thefe advantges. It has been 
faid, that they were invited by the beauty of Port 
Royal, where a thoufand fhips may ride in fafety 
from every wind, where there is an excellent bot- 
tom, and at al] times four or five fathom of wa- 

ter, 
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BOO Kter, and eighteen at the entrance. It is more pro- 
¥V11, bable that the founders of this cqlony were led to 
‘ chafe this Gruation, from its vicinity to the coun- 
tries abounding in furs, of which the exclufive 
trade had been granted tothem. This conjefture 
is confirmed by the following circumétance: that 
both the firft monopolizers, and thofe who fuc- 
ceeded them, took the ucmoft pains to divert the 
attention of their countrymen, whom an unfettled 
diipofition or neceffity brought into thefe regions, 
from the clearing of the woods, the breeding of 
cattle, fifhing, and every kind of cultures chufing 
rather to engage the induftry of thefe adventurers 

in hunting or in trading with the favages. 

Tue mifchiefs arifing from a falfe fyftem of ad- 
minftration, at length difcovered the fatal effects 
of exclufive charters. Jt would be inconfiftent 
with truth and dignity of hiftory to fay that this 
happened in France from any attention to the 
common rights of the nation, at a time when thefe 
rights were moft openly violated. Thefe facred 
rights, which only can fecure the fafety of the peo- 
ple, while they give a fanction to the power of 
kings, was never known in France. But in the 
moft abfolute governments, a fpiric of ambition 
fometimes effects what in equitable and moderate 
ones is done from principles of juftice. The mi- 
nifters of Lewis the XIV, who wifhed by osak- 
ing their mafter refpectable, to reflect fome ho- 
nour on themfelves, perceived that they fhould 
not fucceed without the fupport of riches; and 

, that 
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that a people to whom nature has not given anyB 00K" 
thihes, cannot acquire wealth bat by agriculture xvil. 
atid commerce. Both thefe refources had ‘been’ 
hitherto precluded in the colohies by the univerfal _ 
reftraints that are always impofed,’* when the go- 
vernment interferes improperly in every minute 
concern. ‘Lhefe impediments were at lait remov- 

ed; but Acadia:either knew not how, or was not 

able to make ufe of this liberty. 

* Tuts colony was yet m its‘infancy, when the 
fettlement which has fince become fo famous under 
the name of New-England, was firft eftablifhed in 
its neighbourhood. The rapid fuccefs of the 
plantations in this new colony did not much attract 
the notice of the French. This kind of profpe- 
rity did not excite any jealoufy between the two na- 
tions. But when they began to fufpect thar there 
was likely to bea competition for the beaver trade 
and furs, they endeavoured to fecure to themfelves 
the fole property of .it, and were unfortunate 
enough to fucceed. 

Ar their firft arrival in Acadia, they had found 
the peninfula, as well as the forefis of the neigh- 
kouring continent, peopled with {mall ‘Rivagena- 
tions, who went under the general name of Abe- 
nakies. Though equally fond of war as other 
favage nations, they were more fociable in their 
manners. The miffionaries ¢afily infinuating them- 
felves among them, had fo far inculcated their 
tenets, as to make enthofiafts of them. At the 
{atne time that they taught ehem their religion, they. 

Vou. V. N infpired 
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& 0 0 k infpired them with that hatred, which they them- 

XVII. felves entertained for the Englifh name. This fyny 
‘damental article of their new worfhip, being that 
which made the lrongeft impreffion on their fenfgs, 
and the only one that favoured their paffion for 
war ; they adopted it with all the rage that was na- 
tural to them. They not only refufed to make 
any kind of exchange with the Englifh, but alfo 
fiequently attacked and plundered their fettle- 
ments. Their attacks became more frequent, 
more obfimate and more regular, after they had 
chofen St. Cafteins, formerly captain of the re- 
piment of Carignan for their commander; who 
was fettled among them, had masried one of their 
women, and conformed m every refpe& to their 
mode of hfe. 

Wuewn the Enghth faw that all efforts either to 
reconcile the favages, or to deftroy them in their 
forefts were ineffe tual, they fell upon Acadia, 
which they looked upon with reafon as the only 
eaufe of all thefe calamities. Whenever the leaft 
hoftiliry took place between the two ‘mother coun- 
trics, the peninfula was attacked. Unable to pro- 
cure any affiftance from Canada, on accotint of its 
diftance, and having but a feeble defence in Pert- 
Royal, which was only furrounded by a few ps- 
hfades, it wa$ conftantly taken. It undoubtedly 
adorded fome fatisfaction to the New-Englanders,: 
to ravage this colony and to retard its progrefs; 
bur ftill chis was not fuffxient to remoye.the ful 
picions excited by a nation always more formidable 

by 
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by “What fire is able to do,’ than by what fhe really Boo x 
deds. Obliged as they were, however unwillingly, x¥11. 


to reftore their conqueft at each treaty of peace, ' 


they wailed with ampatience till Great Britain 
Mhiould sequite fuch a fuperiority as would enable 
her to difpenfe with this reftitution. The end of 
the war on account of the Spanifh facocelfion 
Sought on the decifive moment; and the court 
of Verfailles was for ever deprived of a poffeffion 

ef which it had never known the importance. 
THe ardour which the Englith had fhewn for the 
pofleffien of this territory did not manifeft ittelf 
afterwards in the care they took to maintain or to 
improve it. Heving built a very flight fortifica- 
tion at Port-Royal, which they called Annapolis, 
in honour of queen Anne, they contented them- 
{elves wich putting a very {mall garrifon in it. The 
indifference fhewn by the government was adopted 
ty she nation, a circumftance not uftal in a free 
coumty, Not more than five or Gx Englith fa- 
milies went over to Acadia, which ftil remained 
inhatited by the firft colonifts ; who were only per- 
fuaded to fay upor a promife made them of never 
being compelled to bear arms againit their ancient 
country. Such was the attachment which the 
French then had for ce honour of rhei country. 
Cherifhed by the government, refpected by fureign 
hations, and gttached to their king by a ferjes of 
profperiaes which had rendered their name wluftn- 
ous and agerandized their power, they poficfied 
hat pacrionic fpirit which is the ¢ffcct af Luccefs. 
N 2 They 
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XVII. 


Frenchmen, and could not think of foregoing the 


v-—~"' title. The Acadians, therefore, who, ia fubmit- 
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ting to a new yoke, had {worn never to bear arms 
againft their former ftandards, were called the 
French neutrals, +! 
Tuer were twelve or thirteen hundred of them 
fettled in the capital, the reft were difperfed in ghe 
neighbouring country. No magiftrate was ever 
appointed to rule over them 3 and they were never 
acquainted with the laws of England. No rents 
or taxes of any kind were ever exadted from them. 
Their new fovereign feemed to have forgotten 
them; and they were equally ftrangers to him. 
Houwrtine and fifhing, which had formerly been 
the delight of the colony, and might ftill have 
fupplied it with fubfiftence, had no further at- 
traction for a fimple and quiet people, and gave 
way to agriculture. It had been begun in the 
marfhes and the low lands, by repelling the feay 
and rivers which covered thefe plains, with dikes, 
Thele grounds yielded fifty times as much as be- 
fore, and afterwards fifteen or twenty times as 
much at leaft. Wheat and oats fucceeded beft in 
them, but they likewife produced rye, barley, and 
maize. ‘There were alfo potatoes in great plenty, 
the ufe of which was become common. , 
At the fame time the immenfe meadows were 
covered with numerous flocks. Sixty thoufand 
head of hornéd cattle were computed there; and 
mofl of the families had feveral horfes, though the 
tillage 
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tillage was carrried on by oxen, The habitatiunms, B00 K 
built entirely with wood, were extremely con- XVII. 
venient, and furnifhed as neatly as a fubftantial ~~ 
farmer’s houle in Europe. The people bred a 
great deal of poultry of all kinds, which made a 
variety in their food, which was in general whole- 
fome and plentiful. Their common drink was 
beer and cyder, to which they fometimes added 
rom. Their ufual cloathing was in general the 
produce of their own flax, or the fleeces of their 
own fheep. With thefe they made common li- 
nens and coarfe cloths. If any of them had any 
inclination fer articles of greater luxury, they 
procured them from Annapolis or Louifbourg, and 
gave in exchange, corn, cattle or furs. 

Tue neutral French had no other articles to dif- 
pofe of among their neighbours, and made fill 
fewer exchanges among themfelves, becaufe each 
feparate family was able and had been ufed to pro- 
vide for its wants, They, therefore, knew no- 
thing of paper currency, which was fo common 
throughout the reft of North-America, Even the 
fmall quantity of {pecie, which had ftolen into the 
colony did not promote that circulation which is the 
greateft advantage that can be derived from ir. 

Tuetr manners were of courfe extremely fim- 
ple. There never was a caufe either civil or cri- 
minal of importance enough to be carried before the 
court of judicacure eftablifhed at Annapclis. What- 
ever little differences arofe from time to time an.ong 
them were amicably adjufted by their clders. All 

N 3 their 
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BOO K their public ads were drawn by theis paflers, wiat 

VI. had likewife the keeping of their wills, for which 

‘and their religious fervices the mhabitancs paid a 
twenty-feventh part of their barvetts. 

Tuuse were plentiful enough to fupply more 
than a'luficiency to fulfill every a& of bberalicy, 
Real mifery was entirely unknown, and beneve- 
lence prevented the demands of poverty, Every 
misfortune was relieved as ic were, before i¢ could, 
be felt; and good was univerfally difpenfed with- 
out oftentation on the part of the giver, and with- 
out humiliating the perfon who received, Thefe 
people were in fhort a faciety of brethren, every 
individual of which was equally ready to give and 
to receive what he thought the common -.ght of 
mankind. 

So perfect a harmony naturally prevented all 
thofe conneétions of gallantry which are fo ofgen 
fatalto the peace of families. There never was 
an inftance in this fociety of an valawful com- 
merce between the twe fexes, ‘Fhis evil was pre- 
vented by early marriages; for na one paffed hig 
youth in a ftate of cehbacy. As foon asa young 
man came ta the proper age, the community 
built him a houfe, broke up che lands abour ir, 
fowed them, and fupplied bim with all the ac- 
ceffaries of life, for a twelyemonth. Here he re- 
ceived the parcner whom: he had chofen, and who 
brought him her portion in flocks. This new fan 
mily grew and profpered like the others. In 
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1749 they all togetlier zmounted toeighteth thou- Boo K 
fand fouls. , XVII. 
Arr this pétiod Great Britdih perceived of what’ 
confequente thé pofftffidi of Acadia might be to 
Hér cothatercé. The pedce which neceffarily left 
a great number of men without employment, fur- 
nifhed an opportunity, by the difbanding of the 
troops, for peopling and cultivating a vaft and 
fertile territory. The Britith miniftry offered par- 
ticular advantages to all perions who chofe to ga 
over and fettle in Acadia. Every foldier, failor 
and Workman was to have fifty acres of land for 
himfelf, and ten for every perfon he carried over 
in his family. All non-commiffioned officers were 
allowed eighty for themfelves, and 15 for their 
wives and children; enfigns 200; lieutenants 
300, Captains 460; dnd all officers of a higher 
rank 600; together with thirty for each of their 
dependents. The land was to be tax free for the 
firft ten years, and never to pay above one livre, 
two fols, fix deniers * for fifty acres. Befides 
this the government engaged to advance or re- 
imburfe thé expences of paffage, to build houfes, 
to furnifh all the neceffary inftiuments for fithery 
or agriculture ; and to defray the expences of fub- 
fiftence for the firft year. Thefe encouracements 
determined three thouvfand, feven hundred and 
fifty perfons in thé month of May 1749 to go to 
America, rather than run the rifque of ftarving in 
Europe. 
N 4 Ir 
* About one fhilling. 
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BooK J+ was intended that thefe new inhabitants: 
XVII. fhould form a feetkement to the fouth-eaft of Aca-, 
~dia, in a place which the favages formerly called 
Chebucto, and the Englifh Hallifax. This fitua- 
tion was preferred to feveral others where the foil 
was better, for the fake of eflablifhing in its neigh- 
bourhood an excellent cod fithery, and fortifying 
one of the fineft harbours in America... But 
as it was the part of the country moft favourable 
for the chace, the Englith were obliged to difpute 
it with the Micmac Indians, by whom it was moft 
frequented. Thefe favages defended with obfti- 
nacy a territory they held from nature ; and it was 
not without very great loffes that the Englith 

drove them out from their poficffions. 

Tus war was not entirely finifhed, when fome 
difturbances began to break out among the neu- 
tral French. Thefe people whofe manners were 
fo fimple and who enjoyed fuch liberty, had al- 
ready perceived that their independence muft ne- 
ceflarily fuffer fome encroachments from any power 
that fhould turn its views to the countries they in- 
habited. To this apprehenfion was added that of 
feeing their religion in danger. Their priefts 
either heated by their own enthufiafm, or fecretly 
inftigated by the governors of Canada, made them 
believe ali they chofe to fay againft the Englihh, 
whom they called heretics, This word, which 
has fo powerful an influence on deluded minds, 
determined this happy American colony to quit 
their habitations and remove fo New France, 

where 
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where lands were offered them. This refolutions oo x 
many of them executed immediately? without xvit. 
confidering the confequences of it; the. reft were' 
preparing to follow as foon as they had provided 
for their fafety. The Englith government, either 
from policy or caprice, determined to prevent 
them by an aé of treachery, always bafe and cruel 
in thofe whofe power gives them an opportunity 
of purfuing milder methods. Under a pretence. 
Of exacting a renewal of the oath which they had 
taken at the time of their becoming Englith fub- 
jeéts, they called together all the remaining in- 
habitants, and put them on board of fhip. They 
were conveyed to the other Englith colonies, 
where the greater part of them died of grief and 
vexation rather than want. 

Sucu are the effects of national jealoufies, and 
of the rapacioufnefs of government, to which 
men as well as their property become a prey. 
What our enemies lofe is reckoned an advantage, 
what they gain, is looked upon as a Jofs. When 
a town cannot be taken, it is ftarved; when it 
cannot be kept, it is burnt to afhes, or its 
foundations rafed. A fhip or a fortified town is 
blown up, rather than the failors, or the garrifon 
will furrender. A defpotic government feparates 
its enemies from its flaves by immenfe deferts, to 
prevent the irruptions of the one, and the emigra- 
tions of the other. Thus it is that Spain has ra- 
ther chofen to make a wildernefs of her own coun- 
try, anda grave of America, than to divide its 

riches 
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XVII. 


The Dutch have been guilty of every public and 


“9 privaté cfige to deprive other commercial nations 


Prefent 
ftate of 
Nova Sco- 
Ba, 


of the fpice trade. They have frequently throwh 
whole cargoes idté the fea, rather than they would 
fell then at 4 low price. France rathér chofé td 
give op Louifiana to the Spaniards, than to let it 
fall into the hahds of the Enplith; and Englaid 
deftroyed the neutral French inhabitants of Aca- 
dia to prevent their returning to France. Can we 
affert after this that poficy ahd fociety wére infti- 
tuted for the happinefs of mankind? Yes: they 
were inftirutéd to fcreei the wicked, and to fécuré 
the powerful. 

Since the emigration of a people who owed 
their happinefs to their virtuous obfcurity, Nova 
Scotia has been but thinly inhabited. The fame 
rage which depopulated the country, feems to 
have blafted it. At leaft the punifhment of the 
injuftice falls upon the authers of it; for there is 
not a fingle inhabitant to be feen upon all that 
Jength of coaft between the river St. Lawrence, 
and the peninfula; neither is it probable, from 
the number of rocks, fands and moraflts which 
cover it at prefent, that ic ever will be peopled. 
The cod, indeed, which abounds in fome of its 
bays, invites every year a {mail number of fifher- 
men during the feafon. 

Twere are only three fettlements in the reft of 
the province. Annapohs, the moft ancient of 
them, fituated at the mouth of a long bay, waits 

for 
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for freth inkabitanes to fupply the place of thes ook 
unhappy Frenchmen who were driven from it; XVII. 
and it teems to promite them rich returns frem' 

the fertilicy of its foil. 

LunENBURGH, the fecond fettlement, was 
founded a few years ago by 800 Germans from 
Halifax. At fir, ic did not promife fuch fuc- 
cefs; but is confiderably improved by the unre- 
rated mdutiry of that warlhke and wife people, 
who contented with defending their own territory, 
feldom go our of it, but to cultivate others which 
they are not ambitious of corquering. They 
have fertilized all the countries under the Englith 
dominion, wherever chance has condutted them. 

Hazuir ax will always coatinue to be the prin- 
cipal place in the provinee ; an advantage it owes 
to the encouragements lavifhed upon it by the 
mother country. The expences for this fettle- 
ment from its fist foundation to the year 176g, 
amounted te more than go,o00 livres * per an- 
nun. Such favours were not ill beftowed upon 
a city, which from its fituation is the natural 
rendezvous of both the land and fea forces, 
Great Britain fometimes thinks kerfelf obliged to 
maintain ip America, as welk for the defence of 
her fifheries, and the protection of her fugar 
ilands, as for che purpofe of preferving her con- 
nections with her northern colonies. Hallifax, in- 
deed, derives more of its fplendour from the mo- 
tign and a¢tivity which is conitantly kept up ia its 

; ports, 
” 329371. ot 
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BOO Kports, than either from its apriculture which i 

XViz. trifling, or from ics filheries which have not been 

“sewed confiderably improved, though they confilt of 
cod, mackarel, and the feal. It is not even in 
the ftate ic fiould be as a fortified town. From 
the malverfations of perfons in office, who inftead 
of the fortifications ordered and paid for by the 
mother country, hawe only erected a few batteries 
without any ditch round the city, it is not likely 
to make the leaft refiftance to any enemy that at- 
tacks it. In 1759, the inhabitants of the county 
of Hallifax rated the value of their houfes, cattle 
and merchandife at about 6,750,000 livres *. 
This fum, which makes about two thirds of the 
riches of the whole province, has not increafed 
above one fourth fince that time. 

Bur will the province continue in this weak 
fiate for any length of time? Is it not with a view 
of preventing this, that in 1763 the Britifh go- 
verniment conftituted a court of admiraley for all 
North America, and fixed it at Hallifax ? Before 
this period, the juftices of peace were the judges 
of all violations of the act of navigation, but the 
partiality thefe magiftrates ufed to fhew in theif 
decifions for the colony where they were born, 
and by which they had been chofen, rendered 
their miniftry ufelefs, and even prejudicial to the 
mother country. It was prefumed, that men of 
undérftanding tent from Europe, and properly 

; fupported, would be treated with greater refpect, 

2 a and 
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and keep the people more in awe. The event haszgoox 
juftified this policy. Since that regulation, the xv1r. 
commercial laws have been better obferved ; but““w— 
fill great inconveniencies have been occafioned by 
the diftance of many provinces from the feat of 
this new tribunal, It is probable that to remedy 
thefe, adminiftration will be forced to multiply the 
number of the courts, and difperfe them in places 
convenient for the people to have accefs to them. 
Nova Scotia will then lofe the precarious advan- 
tage it gains from determining all caufes relative 
to the navy; but it will, probably, find out other 
natural fources of wealth within itfelf. It has 
fome, indeed, that are peculiar to it. The ex- 
ceeding fine flax it produces, of which the three 
kingdoms are fo much in want, muft haften the 
progrefs of its improvement. Nova Scotia muft 
not, however, expect ever to vie with New 
England. 
,New Encrawp, like the mother country, has Founda- 

fignalized itlelf by many aéts of violence ; and has Now Eng- 
been actuated by the fame turbulent fpirir, Ir !4"4- 
took its rife in troublefome times, and its infant: 
ftate was difturbed with many dreadful commo- 
tions. It was difcovered in the beginning of the 
laft century, and called North Virginia, bur ro 
Europeans fettled there till the year 1608. The 
firft colony, which was weak and ill dire€ted, did 
nat fucceed, and for fome time after there were 
only a few adventurers who came over at times in 
the fummer, built themfelves tempcrary huts for, 

the 
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zwooxthe fake of trading with the favages, and ike 
XVGI, them, difappeared again for the reft of the year. 
Fanaticifm which had depopulated America to tht 
fouth, was deftined to repeople it in the norttt. 
Some Englith prefbyrerians, who had been driveh 
from their own country, and ‘had taken refuge in 
Holland, that univerfal afylum of liberty, refqived 
to found a church for their fe in the new hemi- 
{phere. They, therefore, purchafed in 1621 rhe 
charter of the Engith North Virginia company ¢ 
for they were not reduced to fuch a ftate of pos 
verty, as to be obliged to wait till profperity be- 
came the reward of their virtues. Forty-one fa- 
milies, making in all 120 perfons, fet out under 
the guidance of enthufialm, which, whether 
founded upon error or truth, is always produc. 
tive of great actions. They landed at the begin- 
ning of a very hard winter, and found a country 
entirely covered with wood, which offered a very 
melancholy profpeét to men already exhaulted 
with the fatioues of their voyage. Near one half 
perithed either by cold, the fcurvy, or dtftrefs , 
the reft wete kept afwve, for fome time, by a fpr: 
rit of enthafiafm, and th fteadinefs of character 
they had acquted wee perfecution of epif- 
copal tyranpy. Bur their courage was beginning 
to fail, when % was revived by the arrival of fixty 
favage warriors, who-came to them in the {pring, 
headed by their chief. Freedom feemed to exit. 
that fhe had thus brought together from the ex- 
tremiies of the world two fuch different people 5 
whe 


rs 
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who immediately catered into a reciprocal alliance Roo K 
of friendthip and protection. The old tenants XVII. 
affigned for ever to the new ones all the lands in 
the neighbourhood of the fettlement they had 
formed under the name of New Plymouth ; and 
oue of the favages, wha: underftggd a little Eng- 
lifh, flayed to teach them how toa cultivate the 
maize, and inftrugt them in che manner of Gfhing 
upon their coaft. 

TFruis kiadnefs enabled the calony to wait for 
the companions they expected from Europe, with 
feeds, with dameftic animals, and with every af- 
fiftance they wanted. At firft thefe faccoura ar- 
xived but flowly, bur the parfecution of the puri- 
taos in England increafed, as ufual, the number 
of profelytes to fuch a degree in America, that in 
1630, they were obliged to form different fectle- 
ments, of which Bofton foon became the prin. 
cipal. Thefe ficlt fettlers were not merely eccle- 
fiafiics, who had been deprived of their prefer- 
ment op account of their opinions, nor thofe fec- 
taries influenced by new opinions, that are fo fre- 
quent among the common people. There were 
amgng them feveral perfons of high rank, who, 
having embraced puritanifm either from motives’ 
of caprice, ambition, or even of confcience, had 
taken the precaution to fecure themfelves an afy- 
lum in thefe diftant regions. They had caufed 
houfes to be bylt, and lands to be cleared, with 
a view of ratiring there, if their endeavowrs in the 
caufe af civil and religious liberty fhould prove 

abortive. 
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Boo K 4bortive. The fame fanatical fpirit that had intro- 

Xvit. duced anarchy into the mother country, kept the 
‘colony in a ftate of fubordination, or rather a feve- 
rity of manners, had the fame effect as laws ina 
favage climate. 

Tue inhabitants of New England lived pea- 
ceably for a long time without any regular form of 
policy. Not that their charter had not authotized 
them to eftablifh any mode of government they 
might chufe, but theie enthufiafts were not agreed 
among themfclves upon the plan of their republic 5 
and government did not pay fufficient attention to 
them to urge them to fecure their own tranquil- 
lity. At length they grew fenfible of the neceffity 
of a regular legiflation, and this great work which 
virtue and genius united have never attempted but 
with difidence, was boldly undertaken by blind 
fanaticifm. It bore the ftamp of the rude preju- 
dices on whiclr tt had been formed. 

Tuere was in this new code a fincular mixture 
cf good and evil, of wifdom and folly. No man 
was allowed to have any fhare in the government 
except he were a member of the eftablifhed 
church. Witchcraft, perjury, blafphemy, and 
adultery were made capital offences ; and children 
were alfo punifhed with death, either for curfing 
or ftriking their parents, Marriages, however, 
were to be folemnized by the magiftrate. The 
price of corn was fixed at 3 livres, 7 fols, 6 de- 
niets * per bufhel. The favages who neglected to 

cultivate: 
® 23. rid. 3. 
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cukivate their lands were to be deprived of them;Boo0K 
and Europeans were forbidden under a heavy pe- XVII. 
nalty to fell them any ftrong liquors or warlike ~~ 
ftores. All thofe who were dete&ted either in ly- 
ing, drunkennefs, or dancing, were ordered to be 
publicly whipped. But at the fame that amufe- 
ments were forbidden equally with vices and 
crimes, one might be allowed to fweay by paying 
a penalty of one livre, two fols, fix deniers*, and 
to break the fabbath for 67 livres, 10 fols}+. , Ano- 
ther indulgence allowed, was, to atone by a fine for 
a neglect of prayer, or for uttering a rath oath. 
Bur it is ftill more extraordinary that the werfhip of 
images was forbidden to the puricans on pain of 
‘death, which was alfo inflicted on Roman catholic 
priefts, who fhould return to the colony after they 
had been banifhed ; and on quakers who fhould 
appear again after having been whipped, branded 
and expelled, Such was the abhorrence for thefe 
fectaries, who had themfclves an averfion for every 
kind of cruelty, that whoever either brought one 
of them into the country, or harboured him but 
for one hour, was hable to pay a confiderable 
fine. 
Tose unfortunate members of the colory, Fanaticifn 


‘ . fio 
who, lefs violent than their brethren, ventured to fat tix 


deny the coercive power of the magiltrate in mat- Ree ae 
ters of religion, were perfecured with flill greater land. 
rigour. This was confidercd as blafphemy by 

thofe very divines who had rather chofen to quit 
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Boox their country than to fhew any deference to epif- 

XVII. copal authority. By that natural propenfity of the 
human heart which leads men from the love of 
independence to that of tyranny, they had changed 
their opinions as they changed the climate; and 
only feemed to arrogate freedom of thought to 
themfelves, in order to deny it to others. This 
fyftem was fupported by the fervices of the law, 
which attenipted to put a flop to every difference 
in opinion, by inflicting capital punifhment on all 
who diffented. Thofe who were either convicted 
or even fufpeéted of entertaining fentiments ofto- 
Jeration, were expofed to fuch cruel oppreffions, 
that they were forced to Ay from their firft afylum, 
and feek refuge in another. They found one on, 
the fame continent, and as New England had been 
firft founded by perfecution, its limits were ex- 
tended by 1t. 

Tuis intemperate religious zeal extended itfelf 
to matters in themfelves of the greateft indiffer- 
ence. A proof of this is found in the following 
public declaration, tranfcribed from the regifters 
of the colony. 

“Ir ts a circumftance vaiverfally acknowledged, 
es that the cuftom of wearing long hair, after the 
‘+ manner of immoral perfons and of the favage 
** Indians, can only have been inttoduced into 
** England, but in facrilegious contempr of the 
** exprefs command of God, who declares that it 
“is a Shameful practice for any man who has 
* the leaft care for his foul to wear long hair. 
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zeal for the purity of the faith, do exprefsly 
and authentically declare, that we condemn the 
** impious cuftom of letting the hair grow; a 
** cuftem which we look upon to be very indecent 
and difhoneft, which horribly difguifes men, and 
‘is offenfive to modeft and feber perfons, in as 
much as it corrupts good manners. We, there- 
fore, being juftly incenfed againtt this {candalous 
cuoftom, do defire, advife, and earneftly requeft 
all the elders of our continent, zealoufly to thew 
their averfion from this odious practice, to ex- 
ert all their power to put a flop to it, and ef- 
pecially to take care that the members of their 
churches be not infected with it;-in order that 
thofe perfons, who, notwithftanding thefe ri- 
gorous prohibitions, and the means of correGi- 
on, that fhall be ufed on this account, hall ftill 
perfift in this cuftom, fhall have both God and 
man at the fame time again{t them. 

Tis feverity, which a man exercifes againft 
himfelf, or againft his fellow-creatures, and which 
makes him firft the victim, then the oppreffor, foon 
exerted itfelf. againft the Quakers. They were 
whipped, banifhed, and imprifoned. The proud 
Gmplicity of thefe new enthufiafls, who in the 
midft of tortures and ignominy praifed God, and 
called for bleffings upon men, in{pired a reverence 
for their perfons and opinions, and gained them 
a number of profelytes, This circumiftance ex- 
O 2 . afperated 
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As this abomination excites the indignation of B00 & 
all pious perfons; we, the magiftrates, in our XVII. 
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Boo Kalperated their perfecutoys, and hurried them on 
XVIi. to the moft atrocious aéts of violence. They 
“4-4 eaufed five of them, who had returned clandeftinely 
from banifhment, to be hanged. It feemed as 
if the Englith had come to America to exercife 
upon their own countrymen the fame cruelties the 
Spaniards had ufed againft the Indians; whether 
ic was that the change of climate had rendered the 
Kuropeans more ferocious ; or that the fury of re- 
_ligious zeal can only be be extinguifhed in the de- 
ftruction of its apoftles and its martyrs. This 
{pirit of perfecution was, however, at laft fupprefl- 
ed by the interpofition of the mother country, 

from whence it had been brought. 

CromMwELL was no more. Enthufiafm, hypo- 
crify, and fanaticifm, which compofed his cha- 
racter ; factions, rebellions, and profcriptions were 
all buried with him, and England had the profpect 
of calmer days. Charles the fecond, at his re- 
ftoration, had introduced among his fubjects a fo- 
cial turn, a tafte for convivial pleafures, gallantry, 
and diverfions, and for all thole amufements he 
had been engaged in while he was travelling from 
‘one court to another in Europe, to endeavour to 
regain the crown which his father had loft upon a 
feaffold. Nothing bute fuch a total change of 
manners, could poffibly have fecured the tran- 
quillity of his government upon a throne ftained 
with blocd. He was one of thofe voluptuaries, 
whom the love of fenfual pleafures fometimes ex- 
cites to fentiments of compaffion and humanity. 

. Moved 
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Moved with the fufferings of the Quakers, he putgpoox 
a ftop to them by a proclamation tn 1661; buthe xvi. 
was never able totally to extinguith the {pffit of ' 
perfecution that prevailed in America. 

Tue coleny had placed at their head Henry 
Vane, the fon of that Sir Henry Vane, who had 
had fuch a remarkable fhare in the difturbances of 
his country. This obftinate and enthufiaftic young 
man, in every thing refembling his father, unable 
either to live peaceably himfelf, or to fuffer others 
to remain quiet, had contrived to revive the ob- 
fcure and obfolete queitions of grace and free 
will, The difputes upon thefe points ran very 
high, and would, probably, have plunged the 
cclony into a civil war, if feveral of the favage 
nations united had not happened at that very time 
to fall upon the plantations of the difputants, and 
to maffacre great numbers of them. The colonifts 
heated with their theological contefts paid at firft 
very little attention to this confiderable lofs, But 
the danger at length became fo urgent and fo ge- 
neral, that all took up arms. As foon as the 
enemy was repulfed, the colony refumed its for- 
mer diffentions; and the phrenzy which they ex- 
cited, broke out in 1692 ina war, marked with, 
as many atrocious inftances of violence, as any 
ever recorded in hiftory. 

Tuere lived in atown cof New Enpland, called 
Salem, two young women who were fubject to 
convulfions, accompanied with extraordinary fymp- 
toms, Their father, minifter of the church, thuvghe 
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B00 Kthat they were bewitched; and having in confe- 
¥Vil. quence caft his fufpicions upon an Indian girl, who 
‘lived in this houfe, he compelled her by harfh 
treatment to confefs that fhe was a witch. Other 
women upon hearing this, feduced by the pleafure 
of exciting the public attention, immediately be- 
hieved that the convulfions which proceeded only 
from the nature of their fex, were owing to the 
fame caufe. ‘Fhree citizens, cafually named,*were 
immediately thrown into prifon, accufed of witch- 
craft, hanged, and their bodies left expofed to 
wild beafts and birds of prey. A few days after, 
fixteen other perfons, together with a counfellor, 
who becaufe he refufed to plead againft them, was 
fuppofed to fare in their guile, fuffered in the 
fame manner. From this inftant, the imagination 
of the multitude was inflamed with thefe horrid 
and gloomy fcenes. The innocence of youth, the 
infirmities of age, virgin modefty, fortune, ho- 
nour, virtue, and the moft dignified employments 
of the ftate, were no fecurity againft the fufpicions 
of a people infatuated with vifionary fuperftition. 
Children of ten years of age were put to death, 
young girls were ftripped naked, and the marks 
@ witchcraft fearched for upon their.bodies with 
the moft indecent curiofity thofe {pots of the 
fcurvy which age impreffes upon the bodies of old 
men, were taken for evident figns of the infernal 
power. Fanaticiim, wickednefs and vengeance 
united, felected their victims at pleafure, In de- 
faults of witneffes, torments were employed to ex- 
tore 
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tort confeffions dictated by rhe executioners them- Boo £ 
felves. If the magiftrates, ured out with executi- xvrt, 
ens refufed to punifh, they were chemfelves ac. 
cufed of the crimes they tolerated; the very mi- 
nifters of religion raifed falfe witneffts again 
them, who made them forfeic with their hves the 
tardy remorfe excited in them by humdnity. 
Dreams, apparitions, terror and confterndtion of 
every kind increafed thefe prodigies of fofly ahd 
horror. The prifons were fled, the pibbets left 
fldriding, and all the citizens involved in gloomy 
apprelenfions. The moft prudent quitted a coun- 
try {tained with the blood of its inhabitants, and 
thofe that remained wifhed only for peace im the 
erave, In a word, nothing lefs than the total and 
immediate fubvetfion of the colony was expected, 
when on a fudden, in the height of the ftorm, the 
waves fubfided, and acalm enfued. All eyés were 
opened at once, and the excefs of the evil awak- 
ened the minds which it had firft ftupified. Bitter 
and painful remorfe was the immediate cdnfe- 
quence; the mercy of God was implored by 4 
general fait, and public prayers were offered up ta 
afk forgivenefs for tke prefumption of having fup- 
pofed that heaven could have been. pleafed with 
facrifices wi which it could only have been &f- 
fended. 

Posterity will, probably, never know exadétly 
what was the caufe or remedy of this dreadful dif 
order. It had, perhaps, its firft origin in the me- 
lancholy, which thefe perfecuted enthufiefts had 

O 4 brought 
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BOO K brought with them from their own country, whicl 
XVII. had inereafed with the fcurvy they had contracted 
“~~ at fea, and had gethered frefh ftrength from the 
vapours and exhalations of a foil newly broken 
up, as well as from the inconveniences and hard- 
fhips infeparable from a change of climate and 
manner of living. The contagion, however, ceafed 
fike all other epidemical diftempers, exhaufted by 
its very communication ; as all the diforders of the 
Imagination are expelled in the tranfports of a de- 
lirium. A perfect calm fucceeded this agitation ; 
and the puritans of New-England have never fince 
been feized with fo gloomy a fit of enthufiafm. 
Severities | But though the colony has renounced the per- 
a ake fecuting fpirit which h.th ftained all religious feéts 
st cl ge With blood, it has prelerved fome remains if not 
land. of intoleraticn, at leaft, of feverity, which reminds 
us of thofe melancholy days in which it took its 
rife. Some of its laws are flill too fevere. 

{In fupport of this pofition the author in- 
troduces the ftory of Polly Baker, who was 
brought before the magiftrates and convi&ted the 
fifth time of having had a baftard child. He 
gives the fpeech the is faid to have made on this 
occafion at full length. But as this fpeech is in 
the hands of every Englith reader, ghgtranflator 

__ has judged it unneceffary to fwell his tranflation 
“with it. The author’s reafoning upon it is as 
follows :] 

Tus fpeech produced an affeCing change in 
the minds of all the audience. She was not only 


acquitted 
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acquitted of either penalty or corporal punifhment, 2g oo K 
‘but her triumph was fo complete, that one of her, xvis. 
judges married her. So fuperior is the voice of “~~” 
reafon to all the powers of ftudied eloquence. But 
popular prejudice has refumed its influence; whe- 

ther it be, that the reprefentations of nature alone 

are often {tified by an attention to political advan- 

tages, or to the benefit of fociety; or that, under 

the Englifh government, where celibacy is not en- 

joined by religion, there is lefs excufe for an illicit 
commerce between the fexes than in thofe coun- 

tries, where the clergy, the nobility, luxury, po- 

verty, and the fcandalous example given by the 

court and the church, all concur in degrading and 
corrupting the married ftate, in rendering it bur- 
thenfome, and deterring many perfons from enter- 

ing into it. 

New Encranp has fome remedy againft bad 
laws in the confticution of its mother country, 
where the people who have the legiflative power in 
their own hands are at liberty to corre€& abufes ; and 
ic has others derived from its fituation, which 
open a vaft field to induftry and population, 

Tus colony, bounded on the north by Canada, govern. 
on the weft by New-York, and on the eaft and ments po- 
fouth by No@a*Scotia and the ocean, extends full cultures, 
three hundred miles along the fea coaits, and up- agar 
wards of fifty miles in the inland parts. pare 

Tue clearing of the lands is not directed by New-Eng- 
chance as in the other provinces. This matter 
from the firft was fubje&ed to laws which = 

ill 
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BOO Kflill religioufly obferved. No citizen whatever has 

Xvi. the liberty of fettling even upon unoccupied land. 
’ The government defirous of preferving all its mem- 
bers from the inroads of the favages, and of 
placing them in a condition to fhare in the pro- 
tection of a well regulated fociety, hath ordered 
that whole villages fhould be farmed at ance. As 
foon as fixty families offer to build a chutch, main- 
tain a clergyman, and pay a fchool-mafter, the 
general affembly allot them a fituation, and per- 
mit them to have two reprefentatives in the legif- 
lative body of the colony. The diftrié affigned 
them always borders upon the lands already clear- 
ed, and generally contains fix thoufand fquare 
acres. Thefé new people chufe the fituation moft 
convenient for their habitation, which is ufually 
of a {quare gure. The church is placed in the 
center; the colonifts divide the land among them- 
felves, and each inclofes his property with a hedge. 
Some woods are referved for acommon. Itjs thus 
that New-England is conftantly enlarging its ter- 
ricory, though it fiill continues to make one com- 
plete and well conftituted province, 

Tuoucs the colony is ficuated in the midtt of 
the temperate zone, yet the climate is not fo mild 
as that of fome European provinces, which are 
under the fame parallel. The winters are Jonger 
and colder; the fummers fhorter and hotter. The 
fky is commonly clear and the rains more plentiful 
than lafting. ‘I'he air has grown purer fince its 

girculation has been made free by cutting down the 
; woods ; 
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woods; and malignant vapours, which at firft car- po Ox 
ried off fome of the inhabitants, are no longer XVII. 


complained of. 

Te country is divided into four provinces, 
which at firft had no connettion with one another. 
The neceflity of maintaining an armed force againk 
the favages obliged them to form a confederacy in 
1643, when they took the name of the united co- 
Ionies. In confequence of this league, two de- 
puties from each eftablifhment ufed to meet in a 
{tated place to deliberare upon the common affairs 
of New-England, according to the inftru@tions 
they had received from the affernbly, by which 
they were fent. This affociation laid no conftraint 
upon the right of every individual to aét entirely 
as he pleafed, without either the permiffion or ap- 
probation of the mother country. All the fub- 
miffion required of thefe provinces was merely to 
acknowledge the kings of England for their fo- 
vereigns. 

Crarzues the Il. wifhed to make them more 
dependent. The province of Maflachufer’s bay, 
which, though the fmalleft, was the richeft and 
the moft populous of the four, being guilty of 
fome mifdemeanour againft ‘government, the king 
{cized that opportunity of taking away its charter 
in 1684; and ic remained without one till the re- 
volution ; when it received another, which, how- 
ever, did not anfwer its claims or expectations. 
The crown referved to itfelf the right of nomi- 
nating the governor, and appointing to all military 

employ- 
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BOO Kemployments, and to all principal pofts in the ci- 

XVII. vil and juridical departments: it allowed the peo- 

| ‘ple of the colony their legiflative power, and gave 
the governor a negative voice and the command 
of the troops, which fecured him a fufficient in- 
fluence to enable him te maintain the prerogative 
of the mother country in all its force. The pro- 
vinces of Conneticut and Rhode-Ifland by timely 
fubmiffion prevented the punifhment that of Maf- 
fachufet had incurred, and retained their original 
charter. That of New-Hampfhire had been al- 
ways regulated by the fame mode of adminiftration 
as the province of Maffachufet’s bay. The fame 
governor prefides over the whole colony, but with 
regulations adapted to the conftitution of each 
province. According to the moft exa& calcula- 
tions, the prefenc number of inhabitants in New- 
England is computed at four hundred thoufand, 
but the fouthern parts of the colony are better 
peopled than the northern, where the foil is Jefs 
fert.le. Among fuch a number of citizens, there 
are few proprietors wealthy enough to leave the 
care of their plantations to ftewards or farmers: 
moft of them are planters in eafy circumftances, 
who live vpon their eftates and are employed in 
the labours of the field. This equality of fortune, 
joined to the religious principles and to the nature 
of the government, gives this people a more re- 
publican caft than is to be obferved in the other 
colonies. 


No 
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No European fruits have degenerated in New- BOOK 
England ; it is even faid,-that the apple is im- XV!T. 


proved, at leaft, it has multiplied exceedingly and. 
made cyder a more common drink there than in 
any other part of the world. Ajl European roots 
and garden-ftuff have equally profpered ; but the 
feeds have not thriven quite fo well. Wheat is 
apt to be blighted, barley grows dry, and oats 
yield more ftraw than grain. In default of thefe 
the maize, which is commonly ufed in mak.ng 
beer, is the drink of the common people. There 
are large and fruitful meadows, which are covered 
with numerous flocks. 

Tue arts, though carried toa greater degree of 
perfection in this colony than in any of the others, 
have not made near the fame progrefs as agricul- 
ture. There are not more than four or five ma- 
nufactures of any importance. 

Tue firft which was formed was that for bunld- 
ing fhips. It maintained for a long time a degree 
of reputation. The veffels which came out cf 
this dock were in great eftimation, the material, of 
which they were conftruéted, being found much 
lefs porous, and much lefs apt to fplit than thole 
of the more fouthern provinces. Since 1730, the 
numbers of them are confiderably diminifhed, be- 
caule the woods for fhip building have been I'ttle 
attended to, and ufed for other purpofes. To 
prevent this inconvenience, it was propofed to 
forbid the cutting of any of them within ten 
miles of the fea, and we know not for what rea‘un 

ihis 
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Boo Kthis law, the neceffity of which was fo evident, 

XVIt. was never put in force. The diftilling of rum has 

‘emer’ fucceeded betrer than the building of thips, The 
opportunity the people of New-England had of 
importing large quantities of molaffes from the 
Caribbee iflands, -gave rife to this branch of trade. 
The molaffes were at firft ufed in kind for various 
purpofes. By degrees they learnt to diftil them. 
When made into rum, they fupplied the neigh- 
buuring favages with that liquor, as the Newfound- 
land fifhermen did the other northern provinces, 
and failors who frequented the coaft of Africa, 
The imperfect ftate of this art in the colony has 
not diminifhed the fale of the fpiric; becaufe it 
has always been able to afford it at a very low 
price. 

Tue fame reafon has both fupported and in- 
creafed the manufacture of hats. Though this 
was limited by the regulations of the mother coun- 
try to the internal confumption of the colony, ‘the 
merchants have found means to furmount thefe 
obftacles, and to fmuggle pretty large quantities 
into the neighbouring fettlements. 

Tue colony fells no cloths, but it buys very 
few. The fleeces of its Gocks, which are as lang, 
though not quite fo fine as the Englifh ones, make 
coarfe ftuffs, which are very convenient for plain 
men who live én the country. 

Some Prefbyterians who were driven from the 
north of Ireland by the perfecutions either of the 
government or of the clergy, firft taught the ~ 
' Pp ¢ 
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ple of New-England to cultivate hemp and flax,noox 
and ta manufacture them. The linens made of xvuir. 
them are fince become one of the great refources' 

of the colony. 

Tue mother country, whofe political meafures 

have not always coincided with the high opinion 
entertained of her abilities, has omitted nothing to 
thwart thefe feveral manufactures. She did not 
perceive that by this oppreffive conduct of the go- 
vernment, thofe of her fubjeéts who were employ- 
ed in clearing this confiderable part of the new 
world, muft be reduced to the alternative either 
of abandoning fo good a country, or procuring 
from among themfelves the things of general ufe, 
and of immediate neceffity. Indeed, even thefe 
refources would not have been fufficient to main- 
tain them, if they had not had the good fortune 
and the addrefs to open to themfelves feveral other 
channels of fubfiftence, the origin and procgrels of 
which we muft endeavour to trace. 
_ Tue firft external refource they met with was in 
the fifhery. It has been encouraged to fuch a de- 
gree, that a regulation has taken place; by which 
every family who fhall declare that it has lived upon 
falt-ffh for two days in the week during a whole 
year, fhall be difburdened of part of their tax, 
Thus commercial views enjoin abftinence from 
meat to the proteftants, in the fame manner as re- 
ligion prefcribes it to the catholics. 

Mackarex is caught only in the fpring at the 
mouth of the Pentagouet, a confiderable river 

which 
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Boo K Which empties itfelf in Fundy bay, towards. the 

XVII, extremity of the colony. In the very center of 
‘the coaft, and near Bofton, the cod-fifh is always 
in fuch plenty, that cape Cod, norwithftanding 
the fterility of its foil, 1s one of the moft populous 
parts of the country. Not content, however, with 
the fifh caught in its own latitude, New England 
fends every year about two hundred veffels, from 
thirty-five to forty tons each, to the great bank, to 
Newfoundland, and to Cape Breton, which com- 
monly make three voyages a feafon, and bring 
back at Jeaft a hundred thoufand quintals of cod. 
Befides, there are larger veffels which fail from the 
fame ports, and exchange provifions for the fith 
caught by the Englith who are fettled in thefe 
frozen and barren regions, All this cod is after- 
wards diftributed in the fouthern parts of Europe 
and Ametica. 

Tus is not the only article with which the Bri- 
tifh lands in the new world are fupplied by New 
England. It furnifhes them belides with horfes, 
oxin, hogs, fale meat, butter, tallow, cheefe, 
flour, bif@uit, Indian corn, peas, fruits, cyder, 
hemp, flax, and woods of all kinds. The fame 
“commodities pafs into the iflands belonging to the 
other nations, fometimes openly, fometimes clan- 
deftingly, but always in lefs quantities during 
peace, than in was time.” Honduras, Surinam, and 
other parts of the Améyican continent are alfo mar- 
ketg open to New England. This province like- 
wile, imports wines aad brandies from che Ma- 

dciras 
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deiras and .the Azores, and pays for them withBoox 
cod-fifh and corn. XVII. 

Tae ports of Italy, Spain and Portugal receive | 
annually fixty or feventy cf their fhips. They 
come there laden with cod, wood for fhip build- 
ing, naval ftores, corn and fifh oil; many of 
them return with olive-oil, falt, wine and money 
immediately to New England, where they land 
their cargoes clandeftinely. By this method, they 
elude the cuftoms they would be obliged to pay in 
Great Britain if they went there, as in purfuance 
of a pofitive order they ought to do. The fhips 
which do not return to the port from whence they 
firft fet out, are fold in thofe where they difpofe 
of their cargo. They have frequently no particular 
deftination, but are freighted- indifferently for every 
merchant and every port, till they meet witha 
proper purchafer. 

Tue mother country receives from its colony 
yards and matts for the royal navy, planks, pot- 
afhes, pitch, tar, turpentine, a few furs, and in 
years of fcarcity fome corn. Thefe cargoes come 
home‘in fhips buile by her own merchants, or 
bought by them of perfons who fit out privateers 
upon fpeculation. 

Bzsipzs the trade New Enoland carries on with 
her own productions, fhe has appropriated to her- 
felf part of the produce both or North and South 
America, by undertaking to convey the feveral ex. 
changes made between thefe countries. On this 
account the New Englanders are looked upon as 

Vou. V. P * the 
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Booxkthe brokers or Hollanders of taat part of the 


XVII. 


world. 

Notwitustanpine this lively and continued 
exertion, New England has never yet been able 
to difcharge her debts. She has never been able 
to pay exactly for what fhe received from the me- 
ther country, either in produftions of her own, 
or of foreign induftry, or in thofe from the Eaft- 
Indies; all which articles of trade amount an- 
ually to 9,000,000 of livres*. 

Sue-has full, however, trade enough to keep 
fix thoufand failors in conftant employment. Her 
navy confifts of five hundred large vefi¢ls, which 
carry altogether forty thoufand tons burden; be- 
fides a great number of f{maller veffels for ffhing 
and for the coafling trade, which fail out indifcri- 
minately from the numerous harbours that are 
open on the coaft. Almoft all of them load and 
unload at Bofton. 

Boston, the capital of New England is fituated 
ona peninfula, about four miles lang, at the bor- 
tom of the fine bay of Maffacbufet, which reaches 
about eight miles within land. The opening of 
the bay is fheltered from the impetuofiry of the 
waves by a number of rocks which rife above the 
water, and by twelve fall iflands, the greater 
parts of which are truicful and inkabited. Thefe 
dikes and natural ramparts will not allow more 
than three faips to come in together. At the end 
of the laft century, a regular citadel, named fore 
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William, was erected in one of the iflands upon Boo xK 
this narrow channel. It is defended by a hundred xvii. 
pieces of cannon of forty-two pounders eachs 
which are difpofed in fuch a manner, that they can 
rake a fhip fore and aft before it is poffible for her 
to bring her guns to bear. A league further on, 
is a very high light-houfe, the fignals from which, 
in cafe of invafion, are perceived and repeated by 
the fortrefs along the whole coaft, at the fame 
time that Bofton has her own light-houfes, which 
{pread the alarm to all the inland country. Except 
when a very thick fog happens to prevail, which 
fome fhips might take advantage of to flip into the 
Hands, the rown has always five or fix hours to 
prepare for the reception of an eneiny, and to af- 
femble ten thoufand militia, which can be raifed 
at four and twenty hours notice. Ifa fleet fhould 
ever be able to pafs the artillery of fort William, 
it would infallibly be ftopped by a couple of bat- 
teries, which being ere&ted to the north and fouth 
of the place, command the whole bay, and would 
give time for all the veffels and commercial ftores 
to be fhelrered from cannon fhot in the river 
Charles. 

Boston port is fo large that fix hundred vet. 
fels may anchor in it fafely and commodioufly, 
There is a magnificent pier conftructed, projecting 
fafficiently into the fea to allow the fhips to un. 
load their goeds without the affiftance of a lighter, 
and to depofit them into the warehoufes which are 
ranged on the north fide. At the extremity of the 
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BOOK pier, the town appears in the form of a crefcent 


XVII, 


round the harbour. According to the bills of 


“—“y—— mortality, which are properly become the only 


rule of political arithmetic, it contains about thirty 
thoufand inhabitants, compofed of Anabaptifts, 
Quakers, French refugees, Englith Prefbyrerians 
and church of England men. The hovfes, furni- 
ture, drefs, food, converfation, cuftoms and man- 
ners are fo exactly fimilar to the mode of living in 
London, that it is impoffible to find any other 
difference but that which arifes from the numbers 
of people there are in large capitals. 


New Yok New Encrianp, which refembles the mother 


found 


edb : ; 
the Dutch, Country in fo many refpects, is contiguous to 


palics into New-York. The latter bounded on the eaft by 


the hands 
of the 
Enghth, 


this principal colony, and on the weft by New- 
Jerfey, occupies at firft a very narrow {pace of 
twenty miles along the fea fhore, and infenfibly 
enlarging, extends to the north above a hundred 
and fifty miles up the country. 

Tis country was difcovered by Henry Hudfon 
in 1609, That celebrated navigator, after having 
made vain attempts under the patronage of the 
Dutch Eaft-India company to difcover a north. 
weft paflage, veered about to the fouthward, and 
coafted along the continent, in hopes of making 
fome ufeful dilcovery that might prove a kind of 
indemnification to the fociety for the truit they 
had repofed i in him. He entered into a confider- 
able river, to which he gave his name, and after 

recon- 
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reconnoitering the coaft and its inhabitants, re.BooxK 


turned to Amfterdam from whence he failed. 


Accorpine to the European fyftem, which 


never pays any atttention to the people of the new 
world, this country fhould have belonged to the 
Dutch. It was difcovered by a man in their fer- 
vice, who took poffeffion of it in their name, and 
gave up to them any perfonal nght he might have 
in it. His being an Englifhman did not, in 
the leaft invalidate thefe uncontrovertible titles. 
Ic muft therefore, have occafioned great furprife, 
when James the firft afferted his pretenfions to it, 
upon the principle that Hudfon was born his fub- 
ject; as if any- man’s country was not that in 
which he earns his fubfiftence. The king was fo 
convinced of this that he foon gave up the matter ; 
and the republic fent fome perfons in 1610 to lay 
the foundation of the colony in a country which 
was to be called New Belgia. Every thing prof- 
pered here; and this fortunate beginning feemed 
to promife greater fuccefs, when in 1664 the co- 
lony was expofed to a ftorm which it could noe 
poffibly forelee. 

Encuanp, which had not at that time thofe in- 
timate connections with Holland, that the ambition 
and fucceffes of Lewis the XIV. have given birth 
to fince, had long feen with a jealous eyc the 
profperity of a {mall ftate in its neighbourhcod, 
which, though but juft formed, was alread: ex- 
tending its flourifhing trade to all parts of the 
world, She was fecretly difturbed at the thoughts 

P 3 of 
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Booxef not being on an equality with a power to whom, 
Xvi. in the nature of things, fhe ought to have been 
‘greatly fuperior. Her rivalsin commerce and 
navigation by their vigilance and oeconomy, fu- 
perfeded them in all the confiderable markets of 
the univerfe. Every effort fhe made to come in 
competition turned either to her lofs or difcredig, 
and fhe was obliged only to act a fecondary part, 
while all the trade then known was evidently cen- 
tering itfelf in the republic. At length, the na- 
tion felt the difgrace of her merchants, and re- 
folved that what they could not obtain by induftry, 
fhould be fecured to them by force. Charles the 
fecond, notwithftanding his averfion for bufinefs, 
and his immoderate love of pleafure, eagerly 
adopted a meafure which gave him a profpect of: 
acquiring the riches of thefe diftant regions, to- 
gether with the mariiime empire of Europe. [is 
brother, more active and more enterpnifing than 
himfelf, encouraged him in thefe difpofirions, and 
the deliberation concluded with their ordering the 
Dutch fhips to be attacked without any previous 
declaration of war. 

An Englifh fleet appeared before New Belgia, 
in the month of Auguft, wich three thoufand men 
on board ; and fo numerous a force precluding every 
idea, as well as every hope of refiftance, the colony 

_ Jubmitted as foon as it was fummoned. ‘The con- 
queft was fecured to the Englifh by the treaty of 
Breda ; but it was again taken from them in 1673, 
when the intrigues of Francé had found means to fee 

thefe 
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thefe two matitime powers at variance, who furBooxk 
their mutual interefts ought diways to be friends, xvii. 
A fecond treaty reftored New Beleia to the Eng- 

lifh, who have remained in quiet poffeffion of it 

ever fince under the name of New-York. 

Ir took its name from the dul.e of York, to 
whom it was piven by the king in 1664. As foon 
as he had recovered it, he governed it upon the 
fame arbitrary principles which afterwards de- 
prived him of the throne. His deputics, in whofe 
hands were lodged powers of every kind, not con- 
tented with the exercife of the public authority, 
inftituted themfelves arbitrators in all private 
difputes. The country was then inliabited by 
Hollanders, who had preferred thefe plantations 
to their own country, and by colonifts + ho had 
come from New England. Thefe people had been 
too long atcuftomed to liberty, to fubmit pa- 
tiently for any time to fo arbitrary an adminiftra- 
tion. Every thing feemed tending either to an in- 
furrection or an emigration, when in 1683 the 
colony was invited to chufe reprefentatives to fet- 
tle its form of government. Time produced fome 
other changes; but it was not till 1691 thata 
fixed plan of government was adopted, which has 
been followed ever fince. 

Ar thé head of the colony is a governor ap- 
pointed by the crown, which Lkewife appoints 
twelve councillers, without whofe concurrence the 
governor can fign no act. The commons are re- 
jrefented by twenty-feven deputies, chofin by the 
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BOO K inhabitants, and thefe feveral bodies conftitute the 
XVII. general affembly, in which every power is lodged. 
““—~w-—" The duration of this affembly, originally unli- 
mited, was afterwards fixed at three years, and 
it now continwes feven, like the Britifh parlia- 
ment, whofe revolutions it has followed. 
Flourith- Supportep by a form of government fo folid, 
ing fate oF favourable to that liberty which makes every 
te thing profper, the colony purfued in tranquillity 
rity, all the labours which its fituation could require or 
encourage. A climate much milder than that of 
New-England, a foil fuperior to it for the cultiva- 
tion of corn, and equally fit for that of every 
other production, foon enabled it to vye fuccefs- 
fully with an eftablifhment that had got the ftart 
of it in all its productions, and in all the markets. 
If it was not equal in its manufactures, this infe- 
riority was amply compenfated by a fur trade in- 
finitely more confiderable. Thefe means of prof 
perity united to a very great degree of toleration 
in religious matters, have increafed its inhabitants 
to one hundred and fifty thoufand, five and twenty 
thoufand of whom are able to bear arms, and con- 
ftitute the national militia. 

Tue colony would ftill have flourifhed much 
more had not its profperity been obftructed by 
the fanaticifm of two governors, the oppreffive 
conduct of fome others, and the extravagant 
grants made to fome individuals in too high fa- 
vour; but thefe inconveniences, which are only 
temporary under the Englifh government, have 


fo:ne 
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fome of them ceafed, and the reft of them arelef- Boo kK 
fened. The province may, therefore, expect to XVII. 
fee her productions doubly increafed, if the two ——“— 
thirds of its territory, which ftill remain un- 
cleared, fhould yield as much as that part which 

has already been cultivated. 

Ir is impoffible to forefee what influence thefe 
riches may have upon the minds of the inhabi- 
tants ; but ic is certain they have not yet abufed 
thofe they have hitherto acquired. The Dutch, 
who were the firft founders of the colony, efta- 
blifhed in it that fpiric of order and oeconomy, 
which is the characteniftic of their nation; and as 
they always conftituted the majority of the people, 
even after thefe had changed mafters, the example 
of their decent manners was imitated by all the 
new colonifts brought among them fince the 
place had been conquered. The Germans, com- 
pelled to take refuge in America by the perfe- 
cution which drove them out of the palatinate, or 
from the other provinces of the empire, were na- 
turally inclined to this fimple and modeft way of 
life; and che Englifh and French, who were not 
accuftomed to fo much frugality, foon conformed, 
either from motives of wifdom or emulation, to a 
mode of living lefs expenfive, and more familiar 
than that which is regulated by fafhion and 
parade. 

Wuat has been the confequence? That the 
colony has never run in debt with the mother 
country; that it has by that means preferved an 

entire 
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BOO K entire Rbetty in its fates and purchafes; and been 

XVIt. ehabled always to give the moft advantageous 

“——v-—turn to its affairs, Had the reprefentatives cat- 
red the famé principles into their adminiftrations 
the province would not have entered precipitately 
into engagements, the burthen of which it already 
feels. 

Tue borders of Hudfon’s river are decorated 
and enlivened by the ptantations of the colony, 
It is upon this magnificent canal, which is navi- 
gable day and night, in all feafons, and where 
the tide runs above a hundred and fixty miles 
within the land, that every thing which is intended 
for the general market is embarked in veffels of 
forty or fifty tons burthen. The ftaple itfelf, 
which is near the fea, is extremely well fituated 
for receiving all the merchandife of the province 
and all that comes from Long Ifland, which is 
only feparated from the continent by a narrow 
channel. 

Tuis ifland, which takes its name from its 
figure, is one hundred and twenty miles in length 
and twelve in breadth. It was formerly very fa: 
mous for the great number of whales and fea- 
calves taken in its neighbourhood ; but whether 
the frequent fifheries have driven away thefe ani- 
mals, which generally feek quiet feas and defert 
fhores, it is certain they have difappeared, and 
another {pecies of induftry has been found to fup- 
ply their lof. As the paftures are moft excellent, 
the breeding of all kinds of cattle, and particu- 

larly 
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larly horfes, has been much attetided to, without poo x 
neglecting any other branch of cultivation. Al! xvir. 
thefe different riches flow to fhe principal marker, 
which is alfo increafed by productions brought 
from a gyeater diftante. Some parts of New 
England and New Jerfey find théir account in 
pouring their ftores into this magazine. 

Tuis mart is avery confiderable town, which 
at prefent has the fame name as the colony, and is 
called New York. It was formerly built by the 
Dutch, who gave it the name of New Amfter- 
dam, in an ifland called Manahatton, which 1s 
fourteen leagues long and not very broad. In 
1756, its inhabitants amounted to 10,468 white 
men, and 2,275 negroes. There is no town 
where the atr is better, or where there is a more 
general appearance of eafe and plenty. Both the 
public edifices and private houfes convey the idea 
of folidity united to convenience. If the city, 
however, were attacked with vigour, it would 
fcarcely hold out twenty-four hours, che roads and 
the town having no other defence except a bad 
fort and a retrenchment of ftone. 

New Yorx, which ftands at the diftance of 
about two miles from the mouth of Hudfon’s ri- 
ver, has, properly fpeaking, neither port nor 
bafon, but it does not want either, becaufe its 
road is fufficient. Two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred fhips are difpatched from thence every 
year for the different ports of Europe and Ame- 
rica. Eng'and receives but a fmall part of them, 


but 
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BOO K but they are the richeft, becaufe their cargo con- 

Xvit. fitts of furs and béaver fkins. The manner in 
‘which the colony gets poffeffion of thefe peltries is 
now to be explained. 

As foon as the Dutch had buile New Amfter- 
dam in a fituation which they thought favourable 
tor the intercourfe with Europe, they next endea- 
voured to eftablifh an advantageous trade there. 
The only thing at that time in requeft from North 
America was furs; but as the neighbouring fa- 
vages offered but few, and thole indifferent ones, 
there was a neceffity of going to the north to have 
them better and in larger quantities. In confe- 
quence of this a project was formed for an efta- 
blifhment on the banks of Hudfon’s river, at 150 
miles diftance from the capital ; and the circutn- 
fiances fortunately proved favourable for obtain- 
ing the confent of the Iroquois, to whom the ter- 
tory that was wanted, belonged. This brave 
nation happened to be then at war with the French» 
wno were juft arrived in Canada. In confequence 
of an agreement to fupply them with the fame 
arms that their enemies ufed, they allowed the 
Dutch to build fort Orange, which was afterwards 
called fort Albany. There was never the leat 
difpute between the two nations; on the contrary, 
the Dutch, with the affiftance of their powder, 
Jead and guns, which they uled to give in ex- 
change for fkins, fecured to themfelves not only 
what they could get by their own hunting in all 

the 
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the five countries, but even the fpoils collected by g ono x 
the Iroquois warriors in their expeditions. XVII. 
Troveu the Englifh, upon their taking pof-' 
{effion of the colony, maintained the union with 
the favages, they did not think ferioufly of extend- 
ing the fur trade, till the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes in 1685, introduced among them the 
art of making beaver hats. Their efforts were 
for a long time ineffectual, and there were chiefly 
two obftacles to their fuccefs. The French were 
accu(ttomed to procure from Albany coverlids, 
thick worfted ftuffs, different iron and copper ma- 
nufaétures, even arms and ammunition ; all which 
they could fell to the favages with the greater ad- 
vantage as thefe goods bought at Albany coft them 
one third lefs than they would have done any other 
way. Befides, the American nations, who were 
feparated from New York by the country of the 
Jroquois, in which no body chofe to venture far, 
could hardly treat with any but the French. 
Burnet, who was governor of the Englifh 
colony in 1720, was either the firft who faw the 
evil, or the firft who ventured to ftrike at the root 
of it. He prevailed with the general aflembly to 
forbid all communication between Albany and Ca- 
nad , and then obtained the confent of the Iro- 
quois to build and fortify the factory of Ofwego 
at his own expence, on that part of the lake On- 
tario, by which moft of the favages muft pais in 
their way to Montreal. In confequence of thefe 
two operations, the beavers and other peltries were 


pretty 
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BOO K pretty equally divided between the French and 

xvir. Englith. The aceeffion of Canada cannot but in- 

v-~ creafe at prefent the fhare New York had in the 
trade, as the latter is better fituated for it than the 
country which difputed it with her. 

Ir the Englifh colony has gained by the acqui- 
fition of Canada, it does not appear to have loft 
any thing by being feparated from New Jerley, 
which formerly made a part of New Belgia, under 
the title of New Sweden. 

In what THE Swedes were, in fat, the firft Europeans 
NewJerfey Who fettled in this region, about the year 1639. 
fell into Neglected by their own country, which was too 
the hands : 
of the weak to be able to extend its protection to them 
Ts pele at fo great a diftance, they were obliged, at the 
fire. end of fixteen years, to furrender to the Dutch, 
who united this acquifition to New Belgia. When 
the duke of York received the grant of the two 
countries, he feparated them, and divided the leaft 
of them, called New Jerfey, between two of his 
tavourites. 
* Carrersr and Berkley, the firft of whom had 
received the eaftern, and the other the weftern 
part of the province, follicited this vaft territory 
with no other view but to put it up to fale. Se- 
veral {peculative perfons accordingly bought large 
diftri€ts of them at 2 low price, which they di- 
vided and fold again in fmaller parcels. In the 
midf of thefe fubdivifions, the colony became 
divided inte two diftinét provinces, each feparately 
governed by the heirs of the original proprietors. 
The 
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The exercife of this right growing at length incon-BooK 
venient, as, indeed, it was ill adapted tq the ficua- xvit. 
tion of a fubjedt, they gave up their charter to 
the crown in 1702; and from that time the two 
provinces became one, and like the greater part of 
the ather Englihh colonies were under the direc- 
tion of a governor, a council and a general af- 
fembly. 

New Jersey, fituated between 39 and 4o de- 
erees north latitude, is bounded on the eaft by 
New York, on the weft by Penfylvama, on the 
north by unknown land, and on the fouth eaft by 
the ocean, which wafhes its coafts through an ex- 
tent of 420 miles. This large country before the 
laft revolution contained only fixteen thoufand in- 
habitants, the defcendents of Sweces and Dutch, 
who were its firft cultivators, and who were joined 
by fome Quakers and fome church of England men, 
with a greater number of Prefbyterians. The faults 
of government ftopped the progrefs and occafioned 
the indigence of this {mall colony. It might, there- 
fore, have been expected that the zxra of liberty 
fhould have been that of its profperity ; but almoitt 
all the Europeans who went to the new world in 
fearch either of an afylum or riches, preferring 
the milder and more fruitful climates of Carolina 
and Penfylvania; New Jerfey cauld never recover 
from its primitive languor. Even at this day, it 
does not contain above fifty thoufand white men, 
united in villages, or difperfed among the planta- 
tions, and twenty thouland blacks. 

THE 
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wooK Tue poverty of this province not fuffering it 

Xvi. at firft to open a direct trade with the diftant or 

foreign markets, it began to fell its productions 

at Philadelphia, and efpecially at New York, with 

which there was an eafy communication by rivers. 

It has continued this practice ever fince, and re- 

Ceives in exchange from the two cities fome of the 

productions of the mother country. Far, how- 

ever, from being able to acquire any articles of 

luxury, it cannot even afford to purchafe all the 

neceflaries of life; but is obliged itfelf to manu- 
facture the greateft part of its clothing. 

THERE is of courfe very little fpecie in the 
colony, which is reduced to make ufe of paper- 
currency. All its bills together do not amount 
to more than 1,350,000 livres.* As they are 
current both in Penfylvania and New York, which 
do not take any of each others bills, they bear an 
advanced premium above the bills of thefe two 
colonies, by being made ufe of in all the pay- 
ments between them. 

Bur fo trifling an advantage will never give any 
real importance to New Jerfey. It is from its 
own bofom, that is, from the culture of its 
immenfe tract of defert country, that it is to 
draw its vigour and profperity. As long as it 
ftands in need of intermediate agents it will never 
recover from the ftate of languor into which 
it is plunged. This the colony is thoroughly 
fenfible of, and all its efforts are now direéted 

to 
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to enable it to act for itfelf. It has even alreadyBooxK 
made fome with fuccefs. As far back as the year XVII. 
175%, itfound means to fit out, at its own ex. 
pence, thirty-eight veffels bound to Europe, or to 

the fouthern ifles of America. Thefe veffels car- 

ried one hundred and fixty-eight thoufand quintals 

of bifcuits, fix thoufand, four hundred and twenty- 

four barrels of flour, feventeen thou‘and, nine 
hundred and forty-one bufhels of corn, three hun- 

dred and fourteen barrels of falt beef and pork, 
fourteen hundred quintals of hemp; together 

with a pretty large quantity of hams, butter, beer, 
linfeed, bar iron, and wood for building. Ic is 
imagined that this direct trade may have increafed 

one third fince that time. 

Tuis beginning of profperity muft raife the 
emulation, the induftry, the hopes, the projets, 
and the enterprifes of a colony, which hitherto 
has not been able to fuftain the part in trade, 
which its fituation feemed to promife it. If there 
are fome poor and feeble ftates that draw their 
fubfiftence and fupport from the vicinity of others 
more rich and more brilliant than themfelves, there 
are a far greater number whom fuch a neighbour. 
hood entirely crufhes and deftroys. Such, per- 
haps, has been the fate of New Jerfey, as will ap- 
pear from the hiftory we are going to give of Pen- 
fylvania, which lying too clofe to this colony has 
fometimes concealed it with its fhadow, fometimes 
eclipfed it with its fplendour. 


Enp oF THE SEVENTEENTH Book. 


Vou. V. Q. BOOK 
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BOO K XYIll. 


Englifo colonies founded in Penfylvania, Virgima, 
Maryland, Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, Ge- 
neral reflections on all thefe fettlements. 


BOOK 

xvitt, A/UTHER ANISM, which was deftined to caufe 

a a remarkable change in Europe, either by its own 

aaa found influence, or by the example it gave, had occafi- 

te oned a great ferment in the minds of all men; 

ra a when there arofe in the midft of the commotions 
irexcited, a new religion, which at firft appeared 
much more hike a rebellion guided by fanaticifm 
than like a fect that was governed by any fixed 
principles. In fact, the generality of innovators in 
religion follow a regular fyftem compofed of doc- 
trines connected with each other, and in the be- 
ginning, at leaft, take arms only to defend them- 
felves. The Anabaptiits, on the contrary, as if 
they had only looked into the bible for the word 
of command to attack, lifted up the ftandard of 
rebellion, before they had agreed upon a fyftem 


of 
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of dogtrine. It is true, indeed, their leaders hadpoox 
taught, that it was a ridiculous and ufelefs practice XVIII. 
to adminifter baptifm to infants, and afferted that 

their opinion upon this point was the fame as that 

of the primitive’ church; but they had not yet 

ever reduced to praétice this article of belief, which 

was the only one that furnifhed a pretence for their 
feparation. The fpirit of fedition prevented them 

from paying a proper attention to the fchifmatic 

tenets on which their divifion was founded. To 

fhake off the tyrannical yoke of church and ftate, 

was their law and their faith, To enlift in the 

armies of the Lord, to join with the faithful, who 

were to wield the {word of Gideon, this was their 

device, their motive, and their fignal for rallying. 

Ir was not ull after they had carried fire and 
fword into a great part of Germany, that the ana- 
baptifls thought at laft of marking and cementing 
their confederacy by fome vifible fign of union. 
Having been united at firft by infpiration to raife 
a body of troops, in 1525 they were united to 
compofe a religious code, and the following were 
the tenets they adopted. 

In the mixed fyftem of intolerance and mildnefs 
by which they are guided, the anabaptift church 
being the only one in which the pure word of God 
is taught, neither can nor ought to communicate 
with any other. 

Tue fpirit of the Lord blowing wherefover it 
Iifteth, the power of preaching is not limitted to 


Q 2 one 
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BOO Kone order of the faithful, but is difpenfed to all. 
XViil Every one likewilfe has the gift of prophecy. 


Every fect which has not preferved a commus 
nity of all things which conftituted the life and fpi- 
rit of primitive chriflianity, has degenerated, and 
is for that reafon an impure fociety. 

MacistratTes are ulelefs in a fociety of the 
truly faithful. A chriftian never has occafion for 
any ; nor is achriftian allowed to be one himfelf. 

CHRISTIANS are not permitted to take up arms 
even in their own defence, much lefs is it lawful 
for them to inlift as foldiers in mercenary armies. 

Born law-fuits and oaths are forbidden the dif- 
ciples of Chrift, who has commanded them to let 
their yea, be yea, and their nay, nay. 

Tue baptifm of infants is an invention of the 
cevil and of the pope. The validity of baptifm 
depends upon the voluntary confent of the adults, 
who alone are able to receive it with a con{ciouf- 
nefs of the engagement they take upon them- 
felves. 

Sucu was in its origin the religious fyftem of the 
Anabaptifts. “Though it appears founded on cha- 
rity and mildnefs, yet it produced nothing but vi- 
olence and iniquity. The chimerical idea of an 
equality of ftations is the mofl dangerous one that 
can be adopted in a civilized fociety. To preach 
this fyftem to the people, is not to put them in 
mind of their rights, it is leading them on to af- 
fafination and plunder. It is letting domeftic ani- 
mals loofe, and transforming them into wild beafts, 

The 
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The rulers of the people muft be more enlighten- 8 oo K 
ed, or the laws by which they are governed muft xvIII. 
be foftened: but there is in fact no fuch thing in 
nature asa real equality; it exifts only in the fyf 
tem of equity. Even the favages themfelve: are 
not equal when once they are collected into hords. 
They are only fo, while they wander in the woods; 
and then the man who fuffers the produce of his 
chace to be taken from him, is not the equal of 
him who deprives him cf it. Such has been the 
Origin of all focieties. 

A pocrring, the bafis of which was the com- 
munity of goods and equality of ranks, was hardly 
calculated to find partifans any where but among 
the poor. The peafants therefore adopted it with 
the greater enthufiafm, in proportion as the yoke 
from which it delivered them was more infuppert- 
able. The far greater part, efpecially thofe who 
were condemned to flavery, rofe up in arms on 
all fides, to fupport a dotrine, wh ch, from being 
vaffals, made them equal to their lords. The ap- 
prehenfion of feeing one of the firlt bands cf fo- 
ciety, obedience to the mayiftrate, broken, united 
all other fects againft them, who ccu!d not fubfitt 
without fubordination. After having carried on a 
more obftinate refiftance than could have been ex- 
pected, they yielded at length to the number of 
their enemies. Their fect, netwithftanding it had 
made its way all over Germany, and into a part 
of the north, was no where prevalent, becaufe it 
had been every where oppofed and difperfed. I 
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BO O K was but juit tolerated in thofe countries, in which 

-XVIIL. the greateft latitude of opinion was allowed; and 
there was not any ftate in which it was able to fettle 
a church, authorifed by the civil power. This of 
courfe weakened it, and from obfcurity it fell into 
contempt. Its only glory is that of having, per- 
haps, contributed to the foundation of the fect of 
quakers. 

Tis humane and peaceable fect arofe in Ene 
Jand amidft the confufions of that bloody war, 
which terminated in a monarch’s being dragged to 
the fcaffold by his own fubjeéts. The founder of 
it George Fox, was of the lower clafs of the peo- 
ple; a man who had been formerly a mechanic, 
but whom a fingular and contemplative turn of 
mind had induced to quit his profeffion. In order 
to wean himfelf entirely from all earthly affections, 
he broke off all connections with his own family ; 
and for fear of being tempted to renew them, he 
determined to have no fixed abode. He often 
wandered alone in the woods, without any other 
amufement but his bible. In time he even learned 
to go without that, when he thought he had ac- 
quired from it a degree of infpiration fimilar to 
that of the apoftles and the prophets. 

Hz then began to think of making profelytes, 
in which he found no difficulty in a country where 
the minds of all men were filled and difturbed 
with enthufiaftic notions. He was, therefore, foon 
followed by a multitude of difciples, the novelty 
and fingularity of whole opinions vpon incompre- 

henfible 
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henfible fubjeéts could not fail of attraéting andB ook 
fafcinating all thofe who were fond of the mar- XVIII. 
vellous. oe 

Tue firft thing, by which they caught the eye, 
was the fimplicity of their drefs, in which there 
was no gold or filver lace, no embroidery, laces, 
or ruffles, and from which they affected to banifh 
every thing that was fuperfluous or unneceffary, 
They would not fuffer either a button in the hat, 
of a plait in the coat, becaufe it was poffible tado 
without them. Such an extraordinary contempt 
for eftablifhed modes reminded thofe who adopted 
it, that ir became them to be more virtuous than 
the reft of men, from whom they diftinguifhed 
themfelves by this external modefty. 

Art outward marks of deference which the pride 
and tyrariny of mankind exact from thofe who are 
unable to refufe them, were difdained by the 
quakers, who difclaimed the names of mafter and 
fervant. They condemnd all titles as being tokens 
of pride in thofe who claimed them, and as mean- 
nefs in thofe who beftowed them. They did not 
allow to any perfon whatever the appellation of 
eminence or excellence, and fo far they might be 
in the right ; but they refufed to comply with thofe 
reciprocal demonftrations of refpe€t which we call 
politenefs, and in this they were to blame. The 
name of friend, they faid, was not to be refufed 
by one chriftian or citizen to another, but the ce- 
remony of bowing they confidered as ridiculous 
and troublefome. To pull off the hat they held 
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BOO K to be a want of refpect to a man’s felf, in order to 
XVIil. thew it to others. They carried this idea fo fat, 
that even the magiftrates could not compel them to 
any external mark of reverence ; but they addref- 
fed both them and princes according to the ancient 
miajefty of language, in the fecond perfon and in 

the fingular number. 

Tue aufterity of their morals ennobled the fin- 
gularity of their manners. The ufe of arms, 
confidered in every light, appeared a crime to 
them. If it was to attack, it was violating the 
laws of humanity, if to defend one’s felf, it was 
breaking through thofe of chriftianity. Univerfal 
peace was the gofpel they had agreed to profefs. 
If any one {mote a quaker upon one cheek, he im- 
mediately prefented the other; if any one afked 
him for his coat, he offered his waiftcoat too. No- 
thing could engage thefe equitable men to demand 
more than the lawful price for their work, or to 
take lefs than what they demanded. An oath even 
before a magiftrate and in fupport of a juft caufe 
they deemed to be a profanation of the name of 
God, in any of the wretched difputes that arife 
between weak and perifhable beings, 

Tue contempt they entertained for the outward 
forms of politenefs in civil life was changed into 
averfion for the ritual and ceremonial parts of ‘'e- 
ligion, They looked upon churches merely as the 
oftentatious edifices of prieftcraft, they confidered 
the fabbatlr as a pernicious and idle inflitution, and 
baptifm and the Lord’s fupper as ridiculous fym- 

bols- 
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bols. For this reafon, they rejected all regularBoox 
orders of clergy. Every one of the faithful they xvirr. 
imagined received an immediate illumination from' 

the Holy Ghoft, which gave a character far fupe- 

rior to that of the priefthood. When they were 
affembled together, the firft perfon who found 
himfelf infpired arofe and imparted the lights he 

had received from heaven. Even women were of- 

ten favoured with this gift of fpeech, which they 

called the gift of prophecy; fometimes many of 

thefe holy brethren fpoke at the fame time; but 

much more frequently a profound filence pre- 
vailed in their affemblies. 

Tue enthufiafm occafioned both by their medi- 
tations and difcourfes, excited fuch a degree of 
fenfibiliry in the nervous fyftem, that ic threw 
them into convulfions, for which reafon they were 
called quakers. To have cured thefe people in 
procefs of time of their folly, nothing more was 
requifite than to turn it into ridicule ; but inftead 
of this perfecution contributed to make it more 
general, While every other new fect met with 
encouragement, this was expofed to every kind of 
punifhment ; imprifonments, whippings, pillories, 
mad houfes, were none of them thought too terrible 
for bigots, whofe only crime was that of wanting to 
be virtuous and reafonable over-much. The con- 
ftancy with which they bore their fufferings, at firft 
excited compaffion and afterwards admiration for 
them. Even Cromwell, who had been one of 
their moft violent enemits, becaufe they ufed to 

infi- 
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BOO Kinfinuate themfelves into his camps, and diffuade 
xvitr, his foldiers from their profeffion, gave them pub- 
| 'lic marks of his efteem. His policy exerted it- 

felf in endeavouring to draw them into his party, 
in order to conciliate to himfelf a higher degree of 
refpect and confideration, but they either eluded 
his invitations or rejected them, and he afterwards 
confeffed that this was the only religion which was 
not to be influenced by bribery. 

Amonc the feveral perfons who caft a tempo- 
rary luftre on the fect, the only one who deferves 
to be remembered by pofterity, is Wilham Penn, 
He was the fon of an admiral, who had been for- 
tunate enough to be equally diftinguifhed by Crédm- 
well, and the two Stuarts, who held the reins of 
government after him. This adle feaman, more 
{upple and more infinuating than men of his pro- 
feffion ufually are, had made feveral confiderable 
advances to government in the different expedi- 
tions in which he had been engaged. The mis- 
fortunes of the times had not admitted of the re- 
payment of thefe loans during his life, and as af- 
fairs were not in a better fituation at his death, it 
was propofed to his fon, that inftead of money, he 
fhould accept of an immenfe territory in America. 
It was a country, which though long fince difco- 
vered and furrounded by Engltth colonies, had al- 
ways been neglected. <A ipirit of benevolence 
made him accept with pleafure this kind ‘of pa- 
trimony, which'was ceded to him almoft as a fo- 


vereignty, and he determined to make it the abode 
of 
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of virtue, and the afylum of the unfortunate, B oo x: 
With this generous defign, towards the end of xvIII. 
the year 1681, he fet fail for his new poffeffions, “~~~ 
which from that time took the name of Penfyl- 

vania. All the quakers were defirous to follow 

him, in order to avoid the perfecution raifed 

againft them by the clergy, on account of their 

not complying with the tithes and other ecclefiaf- 

tical fees; but from prudential motives he de. 

clined taking over any more than than two thou- 

fand. 

His arrival in the new world was fignalized by Upon what 
an aét of equity which made his perfon and prin- Peniylves 
ciples equally beloved. Not thoroughly fatisfied 5... .4<a. 
with the right given him to his extenfive terri- 
tory, by the grant he had received of it from the 
Britith miniftry, he determined to make it his own 
property by purchafing it of the natives. The 
price he gave to the favages is not known; but 
though fome people accufe them of ftupidity for 
confenting to part with what they never ought to 
have alienated upon any terms; yet Penn is not 
lefs entitled to the glory of having given an ex- 
ample of moderation and juftice in America, which 
was never thought of before by the Europeans. 

He made himfelf as much as poffible a legal pof- 
feffor of the territory, and by the ufe he made of 
it fupplied any ieficiency there might be in the 
validity of his title, The Americans entertained 
as great an affection for his colony, as they had 
conceived an averfion for all thofe which had been 

founded 
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B oo K founded in their neighbourhood without their con- 

XvIIr. fent. From that time there arofe a mutual confi- 
‘dence between the two people, founded upon 
good faith, which nothing has ever been able to 
fhake. m4 

Penn’s humanity could not be confined to the 
favages only, it extended itfelf to all thofe who 
were defirous of living under his laws. Senfible 
that the happinefs of the people depended upon 
the nature of the legiflation, he founded his upon 
thofe two firft principles of public fplendour and 
private felicity, liberty and property. The mind 
dwells with pleafure on this part of modern hifto- 
ry, and feels fome kind of compenfation for the 
difguft, horror, or melancholy, which the whole 
of it, but particularly the account of the Euro- 
pean fettlements in America infpires. Hitherto 
we have only feen thefe barbarians depopulating 
the country before they took pofieffion of it, and 
laying every thing wafte before they cultivated. It 
is time to obferve the dawnings of reafon, happi- 
nefs and humanity rifing from among the ruins of 
a hemifphere, which ftill recks with the blood of alt 
its people, civilized as well as favage. 

Tis virtuous legiflator made toleration the ba- 
fis of his fociety. He admitted every man who 
acknowledged a God to the rights of a citizen, and 
made every chriftian eligible to ftate-employments. 
But he left every one at liberty to invoke the fu- 
preme being as he thought proper, and neither 
eftablifhed a reigning church in Penfylvania, nor 

exacted 
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exacted contributions for building places of pub-sBook 
lic worfhip, nor compelled any perfons to attend xvIil. 
them. . 

Dezsrrovus of immortalizing his name, he vefted 
in his family the right of nominating the chief go- 
vernor of the colony; but he ordained that no 
profits fhould be annexed to his employment, ex- 
cept fuch as were voluntarily granted ; and that he 
fhould have no authority without the concurrence 
of the deputies of the people. All the citizens 
who had an intereft in the law, by having one in 
the object of it, were to be electors and might be 
chofen. ‘To avoid as much as poffible every kind 
of corruption, it was ordained that the reprefen- 
tatives fhould be chofen by fuffrages privately 
given. To eftablifh a law, a plurality of voices 
was fufficient; but a majority of two thirds was 
neceffary to fettle a tax. Such a tax as this was 
certainly more like a free gift than a fubfidy de- 
manded by government; bur was it poffible to 
grant lefs indulgences to men who were come fo 
far in fearch of peace ? 

Sucn was the opinion of that real philofopher 
Penn. He gave a thoufand acres to all thofe who 
could afford to pay 430 livres * for them. Every 
one who could not, obtained for himfelf, his wife, 
‘each of his children above fixteen years old, and 
each of his fervants fifty acres of land, forthe an- 
nual quit-rent of one fol, ten deniers and a half + 
per acre. 

To 
* tgl. 138. 6d. + About one penny. 
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BoOox To fix thefe properties for ever he eftzblithed 

X¥V1iI. tribunals to maintain the laws made for the pre- 
'fervation of property. cine it is not prote&ing the 
property of lands to sikboethofe who are in pof- 
{effion of them purchafe thendecree of juftice that 
fecures them: for in that cafe every individual is 
obliged to part with fome of his property in order to 
fecure the reft ; and law, when protracted, exhaufts 
the very treafures it fhould preferve, and the pro- 
perty it fheuld defend. Left any perfons fhould 
be found whofe intereft it might be to encourage 
or prolong law-fuits, he forbad under very ftriét 
penalties all thofe who were engaged in the admi- 
niftration of juftice, to receive any falary or grati- 
fication whatioever. And further, every diftrict 
was obliged to chufecthree arbitrators, whofe bu- 
finefs it was to endeavour to prevent, and accom- 
modate any difputes that might happen, before 
they were carried into a court of juftice. 

Tars attention to prevent law-fuits fprang from 
the defire of preventing crimes. All the laws, 
that they might have no vices to punifh, were cal- 
culated to put a ftop to them even in their very 
fources, poverty and idlenefs. It was enacted that 
every child above twelve years old, fhould be 
obliged to learn a profeffion, let his condition be 
what it would. This regulation at the fame time 
that it fecured the poor man a fubfiftence, fur- 
nifhed the rich man with a.refource againft every 
reverfe of fortune, preferved the natural equality 
of mankind, by recalling to every man’s remem- 

brance 
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brance his original deftination, which is that ofs00 K 

labour, either of the mind or of the body. XVIII. 
Sucu primary inftitutions would be neceffarily ~~ 

productive of an exgellent legiflation; and ac- 

cordingly the advantages of that eftablifhed by 

Penn, were manifefted in the rapid and continued 

profperity of Penfylvania, which, without either 

wars, conquefts, ftruggles, or any of thofe revo- 

lutions which attract the eyes of the vulgar, foon 

excited the admiration of the whole univerfe. Its 

neighbours, notwithftanding their favage fate, were 

foftened by the fweetnefs of its manners, and dif- 

tant nations, notwithftanding their corruption, 

paid homage to jts virtues. All were delighted to 

fee thofe heroic days of antiquity realized, which 

European manners and laws had long taught every 

one to confider as entirely fabulous. 

Pensyivanta,is defended on the eaft by the Profp-rey 
ocean, on the north by New York and New Jer-°! (-"3' 
fey, on the fouth by Virginia and Maryland, on 
the weft by the Indians; on all fides by friends, 
and within itfelf by the virtue of its inhabitants. 

Its coafts, which are at firft very narrow, extend 
gradually to 120 miles, and the breadth of it, 
which has no other limits than its population and 
culture, already comprehends 145 miles. The fky 
of the colony is pure and ferene, and the climate 
naturally very wholefome, has been rendered ftill 
more fo by cultivation; the waters equally falu- 
brious and clear, always flow upon a bed of rock 
or fand; and the year is tempered by the regular 

ivturn 
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BoOKreturn of the feafons, Winter, which begins in 

XVII. the month of January, lafts till the end of March. 
As it is feldom accompanied with clouds or fogs, 
the cold is, generally fpeaking, moderate ; fome- 
times, however, fharp enough to freeze the largeft 
rivers in a night’s time. This change, which is 
as fhort as it is fudden, is occafioned by the 
north-weft winds, which blow from the mountains 
and lakes of Canada. The fpring is ufhered in by 
foft rains and a gentle heat, which increafes gra. 
dually till the end of June. The heats of the 
dog-days would be infupportable were ic not for 
the refrefhing breezes of the fouth-weft wind ; but 
this relief, though pretty conftant, fometimes ex- 
pofes the inhabitants to hurricanes that blow down 
whole forefts, and tear up trees by the roots, efpe- 
cially in the neigbourhood of the fea, where they 
are moft violent. The three autumnal months 
are commonly attended with no other inconve- 
nience but that of being too rainy. 

TuHoucn the country is unequal, it is not on 
that account Iefs fertile. The foil in fome places 
confifts of a yellow and black fand, in others it is 
gravelly and fometimes it is a greyifh afh-colour up- 
on aftony bottom ; generally fpeaking, it isa rich 
earth, particularly berween the rivulets, which inter- 
fe€ting it in all direétions, ‘contribute more to the 
fertility of the country than navigable rivers would. 

Wuew the Europeans firft came into the coun- 
try, they found nothing but wood for building 


an@ iron mines. In procefs of time, by cutting 
down. 
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dowd he trees, and clearing the ground, theyg oo xk 
covered ic with innumetable Herds, a great variety XVIII. 
of fruits, plamtandns of flax:and hemp, many kinds ' 

of vegetables, ‘every , ford! of grain, and efpecially 

Tye and maize; which a happy experience had 

fhewn to bes particularly proper to the climate. 
Cultivation wad carried on in all parts with fuch 

vigeur and fuccefs as excited the aftonihment of 

all nations. 

From whence: could arife this extraordinary 
profperity ?, From that civil and religious liber 
which bave attraéted the Swedes, Dutch, French, 
and particularly fome laborious Germans into that 
country. «dihas been the joint~work ct Quakers, 
Anabapifts, members of the church of England, 
Methodifts, Prefbyterians, Moravians, Lutherans 
and Catholics. 

Amone the mumerous fects which abound in 
this country, a very aftinguifhed one is that of 
the Dumplers. It was founded by a German, 
who, weary of the world, retired to an agrecable 
folitude withia Béty niles of Philadelphia, in order 
to be more at liberty to give himfeif up to con- 
templation. Curiofity brought-feveral of his coun- 
trymen to vifit his retreat, and by degrees his 
pious, fimple and peaceable manners induced 
them to fettle near him, and they all formed a 
little colony which they called Euphiates, in allu- 
fjon ta the Hebrews, who ufed to fing pfalms on 
the borders of that river. 

Vou. V. R Tuts 
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BooxK Tuas little city forms a triangle, the outfides of 

Xviir. which are bordered with mulberry and apple-treess 
‘planted with regularity. In the middle of the 
town is a very large orchard, and berween the or- 
chard and thefe ranges of trees are houfes, built 
of wood, three ftories high, where every Dumpler 
is left to enjoy the pleafures of his meditations 
without difturbance. Thefe contemplative men 
do not amount to above five hundred in all; their 
territory is about 250 acres in extent, the boun- 
daries of which are marked by a river, a piece of 
ftagnated water, and a mountain covered with 
trees. 

Tue men and women live in feparate quarters 
of the city. They never fee each other but at 
places of worfhip, nor are there any affemblies of 
any kind but for public bufinefs. Their life is 
fpent in labour, prayer and fleep. Twice every 
day and night they are called forth from their 
cells to attend divine fervice. Like the Metho- 
difts and Quakers, every individual among them 
has the right of preaching when he thinks himfelf 
infpired. The favourite fubje&s on which they 
difcourfe in their affemblies, are humility, tem- 
perance, chaftity, and the other chriftian virtues, 
They never violate that day of repofe, which all 
orders of men, whether idle or laborious, much 
delight in. They admit a hell and a paradife ; 
bue reje& the eternity of future punithments. 
They abhor the doétrine of original fin as an im- 
pious blafphemy, and in general every tenet that 

18 
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is fevere to man appears to them injurious to thea oo K 
divinity. As they do not allow merit to any but xvity, 
voluntary works, they only adminifter baptifm to’ 
the adult. At the fame time they think baptifm 
fo effentially neceffary to falvation, that they ima- 
gine the fouls of chriftians in another world are 
employed in converting thofe who have not died 
under the law of the gofpel. 

Stitt more difinterefted than the Quakers 
they never allow themfelves any law-fuits. One 
may cheat, rob and abufe them without ever be- 
ing expofed to any retaliation, or even any com- 
plaint from them. Religion has the fame effect on 
them that philofophy had upon the Stoics; it 
makes them infenfible to every kind of infuls. 

Noruine can be plainer than their drefs. In 
winter, it is a long white gown, from whence 
there hangs a hood, which ferves inftead of a hat, 
a coarfe fhirt, thick thoes, and very wide breeches, 
The only difference in fummer, is, that linen is 
ufed inftead of woollen. The women are drefled 
much like the men, except that they have no 
breeches. 

Tueirx common food confifts wholly of vege- 
tables, not becaufe it is unlawful to eat any other, 
but becaufe that kind of abftinence is looked upon 
as more conformable to the fpirit of chriftianity 
which has an averfion for blood. Each individual 
follows with chearfulnefs the branch of bufinefs al- 
jotted tohim. The produce of all their labours is 
Gepofited ina cammon ftock, in order to fupply 
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Boo Xthe neceflities of every one. This union of ins 
XVIII, duftry has not enly eftablifhed agriculture, manu- 
'factures, and all the arts neceflary’ for the fupport 
of this little fociety, but hath alfo fupplied for the 
-purpofes of exchange, fuperfuities proportioned 

to the degree of its population. 

TrovucH the two fexes live feparate at Euphra- 
tes, the Dumplers do nor on that aecount foolifh- 
ly renounce matrimony: cut thofe who find them- 
ielves difpofed to it leave the city, and form an 
enabhfhment in the country, which is fupported 
at the public expence. They repay this by the 
procuce of their favours, which is all thrown into 
the public treafity, an: their children are fent to 
be cduc.ted in the mother country. Without this 
wile privilece the Dumplers would be no better 
than monks, and in precefs of time would become 
either lavages or libertines. 

Tue moft edifying, and at the fame time the 
meoft extraordinary circumftance, is the harmony 
that fubfifts between all the fe&ls eilabhthed in 
Perfylvania, notwithftanding the difference of their 
religious opinions. ‘Though not all of the fame 
church, they all love and cherfh one anather as 
cnildren of the fame father. They have always 
continued to live like brethren, becaufe they had 
the liberty of thinking as men. To this delight- 
ful harmony muft be attributed more particularly 
the rapid progrefs of the colony. 

Ar the beginning of the year 1766 its popula. 
tion amounted to 350,c0c white people. The 

number 
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number muft have been confiderably increafed Boo kK 
fince that period, having doubled every fifteen XVIII. 
years, according to Mr. Franklin’s calculations. 

There were thirty thoufand blacks in the pro- 

vince, who though they met with lefs ill ufage 

in this province than in the others, were {till ex- 
ceedingly unhappy. A circumftance, however, not 

eafily believed is, that the fubjeétion of the ne- 

groes has not corrupted the morals of their maf. 

ters; their mdnners are ftill pure, and even auf- 

tere, in Penfylvania. Is this Gngular advantage 

to be afcribed to the climate, the laws, the reli- 

gion, the emulation conftantly fubfifting between 

the different fects or to fome other particular 
caufe? Let the reader determine this queftion. 

Tue Penfylvanians are in general well made, 
and their women of an agreeable figure. As they 
fooner become mothers than in Europe, they fooner 
ceafe breeding. If the heat of the climate icems 
en the one hand to haften the operations of na- 
ture, its inconftancy weakens them on the other. 
There is no place where the temperature of the 
fky is more uncertain, for it fometimes changes 
five ar fix times in the fame day. 

As however thefe varieties neither have any dan- 
gerous influence upon the vegetabies, nor deftroy 
the harvetts, there is a conftant plenty, and an 
univerial appearance of eafe. The oecenomy which 
is fo particularly attended to in Penfylvania, does 
not prevent both iexes from being well cloathed ; 
aad their food is ftill preferable in its kind to their 
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BooxKcloathing. The families, whofe circumftances are 

XVIII. the leaft eafy, have all of them bread, meat, cy- 

der, beer andrum. A very great number are able 
tu afford to drink conftantly French and Spanifh 
wines, punch and even liquors of a higher price. 
The avufe of thefe ftrong drinks is lefs frequent 
than in other places, but is not without ex- 
ample. 

Tue pleafing view of this abundance is never 
difturbed by the melancholy appearance of pover- 
ty. There are ne poor in all Penfytvania, All 
thefe whofe birth or fortune have left them with- 
out refources are fuitably provided for out of the 
public treafury. The fpirit of benevolence is car- 
ried fiill farther, and is extended even to the moft 
engaging hofpitaliry. A traveller is welcome to 
ftop in any place, without the apprehenfions of 
giving the leaft uneafy fenfation, except that of 
regret for his departure. 

Tue happinefs of the colony is not difturbed 
by the oppreffive burden of taxes. In 1766, they 
did not amount to more than 280,140 livres*, 
Moft of them, even thofe that were defigned to 
repair the damages of war, were to ceafe in 1722. 
If the people did not experience thts alleviation at 
that perion, it was Owing to the irruptions of the 
favages, which had occafioned extraordinary ex- 
pences. This trifling inconvenicnce would not 
have been attended to, if Penn’s family could 
have been prevailed upon to contribute to the 

pubhe 
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public expences, in proportion to the revenue they BOO K 
obtain from the province: a circumftance required sakes 
by the inhabitants, and which in equity they ought) 
to have complied with. 

Tue Penfylvanians, happy poffeffors, and peace- 
able tenants of a country that ufually renders them 
twenty or thirty fold for whatever they lay out 
upon it, are not reftrained by fear from the pro- 
pagation of their fpecies. There is hardly an un- 
married perfon to be met with in the country. 
Marriage is the more happy and the more reve- 
renced for it; the freedom as well as the fanctity 
of it depends upoa the choice of the parties: they 
chufe the lawyer and the prieft rather as witneffes, 
than as the means to cement their engagement. 
Whenever two lovers meet with any oppofition, 
they go off on horfeback together, the man gets 
behind his miftrefs, and in this ficuation they pre- 
fent themfeives before the mavgiftrate, where the 
girl declares fhe has run away with her lover, and 
chat they are come to be married. So folemn an 
avowal cannot be rejected, nor bas any perfon a 
right to give them any moleftation. In all other 
cafes, paternal authority: 1s exceffive. The head 
of a family, whofe affairs are involved, is allowed 
to fell his children to his creditors; a punifhment 
one fhould imagine very fufficient to induce an af- 
fectionate father to attend to his affairs. An adult 
difcharges in one year’s fervice a debt of 120 li- 
vies, 10 fols*: children under twelve years of age 
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BO 0 Kare obliged to ferve till they are one and twenty, 
XVIII.in orderto pay off 13¢ livres*. This is an image 


‘of the old patriarchal manners of the eaft. 
Tuoucu there are feveyal villages, and even 
fome cities in the colony, moft of the inhabitants 
may be faid to live feparately, as it were, within 
their families. Every proprietor of land has his 
houfe in the midft of a large plantation entirely 
furrounded with quickfet hedges. Of courfe each 
parifii is near twelve or fifteen leagues in circum- 
ference. ‘This diftance of the churches makes the 
ceremonies of religion have little effeét, and ftilk 
lefs influence. Children are not baptifed till a 
few months, and fometimes not tl a year or two 
after their birth. ; 
Att the pomp of religion feems to be referved 
for the laft honours man receives before he is fhut 
up inthe grave for ever. As foon as any perfon 
is dead in the country, the neareft neighbours 
have notice given them of the day of the burial. 
Thefe fpread it in the habitations next to theirs, 
and within a few hours the news is thus conveyed 
toa diftance. Every family fends at leaft one 
perfon to attend the funeral. As they come in 
they are prefented with punch and cake, When 
the aflembly is complete, the corpfe is carried to 
the burying ground belonging to his fed, or if 
that fhould be at too great a diflance, into one of 
the fields belonging to the family. There is ge- 
neiaily a train of four or five hundred perfons on 
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horfeback, who obferve a continual filence, andgoo x 
have all the external appearance fuitable to the xviii. 
melancholy nature of the ceremony. One fingu-’ 
lar circumftance is, that the Penfylvanians who are 
the preateft enemies to parade during their lives, 
feem to forget this character of modefty at their 
deaths. They are all defirous that the poor re- 
mains of their fhort lives fhould be attended with 
a funeral pomp proportioned to their rank or for- 
tune. 

Ir is a general obfervation that plain and virtu- 
ous people, even thofe that are favage and poor, 
pay great attention to the ordering of their fune- 
rals. The reafon is, that they look upon thete 
laft honours as duties of the furvivors, and the du- 
ties themfelves as fo many diftinct proofs of that 
principle of love, which is very ftrong in private 
families while they are in a flate neareft to that of 
nature. It is not the dying man himfelf who exacts 
thefe honours ; his parents, his wife, his children 
voluntarily pay them to the afhes of a hufdand 
and father that has deferved to be lamented. 
Thefe ceremonies have always more numerous at- 
tendants in {mal) focieties than in larger ones, be- 
caufe though there are fewer families upon the 
whole, the number of individuals there is much 
larger, and all the ties that connect them with each 
other are much ftronger. This kind of intimate 
union has been the reafon why fo many {mall nati- 
ons have overcome larger ones ; it drove Xerxes 

and 
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$00 K and the Perfians out of Greece, and it will fome 
XVIII. time or other expel the French from Corfica. 

Burt from whence does Penfylvania get che arti+ 
cles neceflary for her own confumption, and in 
what manner does fhe contrive to be abundantly 
furnifhed with them? With the flax and hemp 
that is produced at home, and the cotton the pro- 
cures from South America, the fabricates a great 
quantity of ordinary linens, and with the wool 
that comes from Europe fhe manufactures many 
coarfe cloaths. Whatever her own indultry is not 
able to furnifh, fhe purchafes with the produce of 
her territory. Her fhips carry over to the Eng- 
lifh, French, Dutch, and Danifh lands, bifeuit, 
flour, butter, cheefe, tallow, vegetables, fruits, 
falt meat, cyder, beer, and all forts of wood for 
buildiag. The cotton, fugar, coffee, brandy and 
money received™in exchange, are fo many mate- 
rials for a frefh commerce with the mother coun- 
try, and with other European nations as well as 
with other colonies. The Azores, Madeira, the 
Canaries, Spain and Portugal, open an advanta- 
geous market for the corn and wood of Penfylva- 
nia, which they purchafe with wine and piattees, 
The mother country receives from Penfylvania iron, 
fax, leather, furs, linfeed oi], mats and yards, 
for which it returns thread, wool, fine cloths, tea, 
irtfh and India Hieens, hardware, and other arti- 
cles of luxury or neceffity. But as England fells 
@ greater quantity ef merchandtfe to the colony 
than fhe purchafes from it, fhe may be confidered 

as 
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as a pulph in which, all the fpecie Penfylvania has B oo K 
drawn from the other parts of the world, is loft. In. xvitt. 
1723, England fent over goods to Penfylvantaon- | 
ly co the value of 250,000 livres ©; at prefent fhe 
furnifhes to the amount of 10,000,000 +. It is 
impoffible that the colonifts fhould pay fo confi- 
derable a fum, even though they fhould deprive 
themfelves of all the gold they receive from other 
markets ; nor will they ever be able to do this, 
while che clearing of their lands requires greatee 
expences than the produce will enable them to an- 
fwer. Our colonies which enjoy almoft exclufive- 
ly fome branches of trade, fuch as rice, tobacco, 
and indigo, muft have grown rich very rapidly. 
Penfyivania whofe riches are founded on agricul- 
ture and the increafe of her flocks, will acquire 
them more gradually ; but her profperity will be 
fixed upon a more firm: and permanent bafis. 

Tr any circumftance can retard the progrefs of 
the colony, it muft be the irregular manner in 
which the plantations are formed. Penn’s family, 
who are the proprietors of ali the lands, grant 
them indifcriminately in all parts, and in as large 
% proportion as they are required, provided they 
are paid fifty crowns f for each hundred acres, and 
that the purchafers agree to give an unnual rent of 
about one fol §. The confequence of this is, that 
the province wants that fort of connection which is 
fo neceffary in all eftablifhments, and that the fcat- 

tered 
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Booxtered inhabitants eafily become the prey of the 
XVIII, moft infignificant enemy that ventures to attack 
“—y—— them. 

Tuere are different ways of clearing the lands 
which are followed in the colony. Sometimes a 
huntiman will fettle in the midft of a foreft, or 
quite clofe to it. His neareft neighbours affilt him 
in cutting down trees, and placing them one above 
another: and this conftitutes a houfe. Around 
this fpot he cultivates, without any affiftance, a 
garden or a field, fufficient to fubfift himfelf and 
his family. 

A few years after the firft labours are finifhed, 
fome more active or richer men arrive from the 
mother country. They indemnify the hunt{man 
for his labour, and agree with the proprietors of 
the provinces for fome lands that have not yet 
been paid for. They build more commodious 
habitations, and clear a greater extent of terris 
tory. 

Art length fome Germans, who come into the 
new world from inclination, or ate driven into it 
by perfecution, complete thefe fettlements that are 
as yet unfinifhed. The firft and fecond order of 
planters remove into other parts, with a more cone 
fiderable ftock for carrying on agriculrure than 
they had ar firft. 

Tue annual exports of Penfylvania may be va- 
lued at 25,000 tons. It receives four hundred 
fhips, and fits out about an equal number, They 

* all 
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all in general come into Philadelphia, which is thep p90 x 
capital, from whence they are alfo difpatched. XVII. 

Tris famous city, whofe very ‘name recalls eve-* 
ry humane feeling, is fituated at the conflux of 
the Delaware ana the Schuylkill, about 120 
miles from the fea. Penn, who deftined ic for the 
metropolis of a great empire, defigned it to be one 
mile in breadth and two in length between the 
rivers, but its population has proved infufficient 
to cover this extent of ground. Hitherto the 
banks of the Delaware are only buile upon; but 
without giving up the ideas of the legiflator, or 
deviating from his plan. Thefe precautions are 
highly proper. Philadelphia muft become the moft 
confiderable city of America, becaufe the colony 
muft neceffarily improve greatly, and its pra- 
ductions muft pafs throuch the harbour of the 
capital before they arrive at the fea. 

Tue fireets of Philadelphia, which are all regu- 
lar, are in gene:al Gfty teet broad ; the two orinci- 
pal ones are a hundred. On each fide of them there 
are font paths defendcd by pofts, placed at diffe- 
rent diftances, The houfes, each of which has its 
garden and orchard, are commonly two ftories 
high, and are buile either of brick, or of a kind 
of icf: flone, which grows hard by being expofed 
tothe air. Till very Jately the walls had but lit- 
tle thicknefs, becaufe they were only intended to 
fupport a covering of a very light kind of wood. 
Since the difcovery of flate quarries, the walls 
have acquired a folidity propo: toned to the weight 
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Boo KOf the new roofs. The prefent buildings have re: 

XVIII. ceived an additional decoration from a kind of 
‘marble of different colours, which is found about 
a mile out of the town. Of this, tables, chimney- 
pieces, and other houtheld furniture are made ; 
befides which it is become a pretty confiderable 
article of commerce with the greateft part of 
America. 

Trese valuable matcrials could set have been 
found in common in the houfes, unlefs they had 
been lavifhed in the churches. Every {ect has its 
own church, and fome of them have feveral. But 
there are a pretty confiderable number of citizens, 
who have neither churches, priefts, nor any pub- 
lic form of worfhip, and who are ftill happy, hu- 
mane and virtuous. 

Tue towa-houle is a building held in as much 
veneration, though not fo much frequented as the 
churches. It ts conftructed with the greateft 
magnificence. There the legiflators of the colony 
aflemble every year, and more frequently if ne- 
ceflary, to fettle every thing relative to public bu- 
finefs. All matters debated in this affembly are 
fubmitted to the authority of the nation, and are 
difcuffed by its reprefentatives. Next to the town 
houfe is a moft elegant library, formed in 1742 
under the care of the learned Dr. Franklin, and 
confiiting of the beft Englifh, French and Latin 
authors. It is only open to the public on Satur- 
days) The founders have free accefs to it the 
whole year, Others pay a trifle for the loan of 

the 
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the books, and a forfeit if they are not returned 8 OO K 
ata ftaced time. This hietle fund, which is con- XVIEt. 
ftantly accumulating, is appropriated to the in- 
creafe of the library, to which have been lately ad- 
ded, in order to make it more ufeful, fome ma- 
thematical and philofophical inftruments, with 2 
very fine cabines of natural hiftory. 

Tue college, which is intended to prepare the 
mind for the ateainment of all the {ciences, was 
founded in 1749. At firfl, it only initiated the 
youth in the Belles Lettres. In 1764, a clafs of 
medicine was eftablifhed there. Knowledge of 
every kind, and mafters in every {cience will in- 
creafe, in proportion as the lands, which are be- 
come their patrimony, fhall yield a greater pro- 
duce. If ever defpotifm, fuperftition or war 
fhould plunge Europe again into that ftate of bare 
barifm out of which philofophy and the arts have 
extricated it, the facred fire will be kept alive in 
Philadelphia, and come from thence to enlighten 
the world. 

Tuis city is amply fupplied with every affiftance 
human nature can require, and with all the re- 
fources induftry can make ufe of. Its keys, the 
principal of which is two hundred feet wide, pre- 
fent a fuite of convenient warehoufes and docks 
ingenioufly contrived for fhip-building. Ships of 
five hundred tons may land there without any dif- 
ficulty, except in times of froft. There is taken 
on board the merchandife which has either been 
brought by the rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, or 
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BOO K carried dlong better roads than are to be met witlt 

SVIIF. in moft parts of Europe. Police has made a 
' greater progrefs in this part of the new world, than 
among the moft ancient nations of the old, 

Ir is impoffible to determine precifely the pepu- 
lation of Philadelphia, as the bills of mortality are 
not kept with any exactnefs, and there aré feveral 
fects who do not chriften their children. It ap- 
pears a fadt, however, that in 1766 it contained 
20,000 inhabitants. As moft of, them are em- 
ployed in the fale of the productions of the colony, 
and in fupplying it with what they draw from 
abroad, their fortunes muft néceffarily be very 
confiderable ; and they muft increafe ftill further, 
in proportion as the cultivation advances in a coun- 
try where not above one fixth of the Jand has hi- 
therto dcen cleared. 

PuInaDrLpHia, as well as Newcaftle and the 
other cities of Penfylvania, is entirely open. The 
whole country is equally without defence. This 
ss a neceffary confequence of the principles of the 
Quakers, who have always maintained the princi- 
pal influence in the public deliberations, though 
they do not form above one third part of the in- 
habitants of the colony. Thefe fectaries cannot 
be too much favoured on account of their modef- 
ty, probity, love of labour and benevolence. One 
might, perhaps, be tempted to accufe their legi- 
flation of imprudence and temerity. 

Ir may, perhaps, be faid, that when the foun. 
ders of the colony eftablifhed that civil fecunty 

which 
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which proteéts one citizen from another, they BooK 
fhould alfo have eftablifhed that political fecurity, xv111. 
which prote&s one ftate from the encroachments of ' 
another. ‘Fhe authority which hath been exerted 

£0 maintain peace and good order at home, feems 

to have done nothing if it has not prevented inva- 
fion-from abroad. To pretend that the colony 

would never have any enemies, was to fuppofe the 

world peopled with Quakers. It was encouraging 

the ftrong to fall upan the weak, leaving the lamb 

to the mercy of the wolf, and fubmitting the whole 

country to the oppreffive yoke of the firft ryranc 

who fhould think proper to fubdue ir. 

But on the other hand, how fhall we reconcile 
the ftriétnefs of the gofpel maxims by which the 
Quakers are literally governed, with thofe military 
preparations either offenfive or defenfive, which 
maintain a continual ftate of war between all chrifti- 
an nations, Befides, what could the French or Spa- 
niards do if they were to enter Penfylvania {word 
in hand? Unlefs they maffacred in the fpace of a 
night or a day’s time all the inhabirants of that 
fortunate region, they would not be able totally to 
extirpate the race of thofe mild and charitable 
men. Violence has its boundaries in its very ex- 
cefs; itis confumed and extinguifhed, as the fire 
in the afhes that feed it. But virtue, when guided 
by humanity and by the fpirit of benevolence, is 
revived as the tree under the edge of the prun- 
ing knife. The ambitious ftand in need of num~- 
bers to execute their fanguinary projedts, But the 
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BOO K Quaker, wha is a good man, wants only a brother 
XVIII. from whem he may receive, ar to wham he may 
give affiftance, Let then the warlike nations, et 
people whg are either faves or tyragts, go inte 
Penfylvania; there they will find all ayepues opeF 
to them, all property at their difpofal, pot a fin- 
gle foldier, but numbers of merchants and far- 
mers. But if thefe inhabitants are tormented, re- 
firained or opprefied, they will fly, and leave their 
Jands uncyltivaged, their manvfattures deftreyed, 
and their warehouses empty, They will cylsivate, ” 
and {pread population in fome new land; they 
will go round the world, aad perifh, in their psop 
grefs, rather than turn their arms agaipf{ their pur- 
fuers, ar fubmit to bear the yoke. Their ener 
mies will have only gained the hatred of mankind, 

and the execration of pofterity. 

|r is upon this view of things gnd en, this fore- 
fight, that, the Penfylyanians found the opinion of 
their future feeuriry. At prefent they have ogthing 
to fear from the country that les behind them, fingg 
the French have loft Canada; and the flanks of 
the colony are fufficiently defended by the Eng 
lifh fetilements. RBefides, as they do not perceive 
that the mof warlke ftates are the moft perma 
nent; that miflruft, which is ever upon its guard, 
makes men reft with greater tranquillicy ; or thas 
there can be any fatisfaction inthe poffeffion of any 
thing that is kept with fuch apprehenfions, they en- 
joy che prefent moment, without apy concern for the 
future. Perhaps tog, they may think themfelves fe- 
carcd 
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cured by thofe vety precautions that are taken inBooK 
the colonies that furround them. One of the bar- Xv11I, 
riers or bulwarks that preferves Penfylvania from a 
tharkime ivafion te which it ts expofed, is Vir- 

ginta. 

Virointa, which was intended to denote al] Wretched 
that extenfive {pace which the Enghfh propofed to Vuginia at 
occupy in the continent of North-America, is arits®t fee 
prefent confined within much narrower mits. It 
now comprehends only that country, which is 
bounded to the north by Maryland; to the fouth 
by Carofina;- to the weft by the Apalachian 
motintains, and to the eaft by the ocean. This 
tra& is two hundred and forty miles in length, 
and two hundred in breadth. 

Tue Englihh landed at Virginia in 1606; and 
their fir feetlement was James-Town. Unfortu- 
nately, the object thae firft prefented itfelf to them 
was a rivulet, which, iffuing from a fand-bank, 
carried atong with it a quantity of talc, which 
glittered at the bottom of a clear and running 
water. In an age when gold and filver mines 
were the only objects of mens refearches, this def 
picable fubftance was immediately taken for 
filver. The firft and only employment of the new 
colonifts was to collect it; and the illufion was 
carried fo far, that two, fhips which arrived there 
with neceffaries were fent home fo fully freighted 
with thefe imaginary riches, that there f{carce re- 
mained any room for a few furs. As Jong as the 
infatuation lafted, the colenifts difdained to em- 
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BOoxKploy themfelvs in clearing the lands; fo that a 

‘XVItI. dreadful famine was at laft the confequence of this 
'foolifh pride. Sixty men only remained alive out 
of five hundred that came from Europe. Thefe 
few, having only a fortnight’s provifion left, were 
upon the point of embarking for Newfoundland, 
when lord Delaware arrived there with three fhips, 
a frefh colony and fupplies of all kinds, 

History has defcribed this nobleman to us as 
aman whofe genius raifed him above the common 
prejudices of the times. His difintereftednefs was 
equal to his knowledge. In accepting the go- 
vernment of the colony, which was ftill in its in- 
fancy, he had no motive but to gratify the incli- 
nation a virtuous mind has to do good, and tofe- 
cure the efteent of pofterity, which is the fecond 
reward of that generofity that devotes itfelf rotally 
to the fervice of the public. As foon as he ap- 
peared, the knowledge of his character procured 
him univerfal refpect. He firft endeavoured to 
reconcile the wretched colonifts totheir fatal coun- 
try, to comfort them in their fufferings, to make 
them hope for a {peedy conclufien of them. Af- 
ter this, joining the firmnefs of an enlightened 
macifirate to the tendernefs of a good father, he 
taught chem how to direct their labours to an ule- 
fulend. Unfortunately for the reviving colony, 
Delaware’s declining health foon obliged him to 
return to Europe; bur he never loft fight of his 
favourite colonifts, nor ever failed to make ule of 
all his credit aad intereft at court to fupport then» 

The 
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The colony, however, made but little progre’s, ag ao K 
circumflanee that was attributed to the oppreffion XVIII. 
of exclulive privileges. The company which ex-’ 
etcifed them was diffolved upon Charles the firft’s 
atceffion to the throne, and from’ that time Vir- 
ginia was under the immediate direction of the 
crown, which exadled no more than a rent of 2 
livres, 5 fols* upon every hundred acres that were 
cultivated. 

Trix this time the colonifts had known no true 
enjoyment of property. Every individual wan- 
dered where chance directed him, or fixed himfelf 
in the place he liked beft, without confulung any 
titles or agreements. At length, boundaries were 
afcerrained, and thofe who had been fo long wan. 
derers, now become citizens, had determined }i- 
mits to their plantations. The eftablifhment of 
this firft law of fociety changed the appearance of 
ever thing. New buildings arofe on every fide, 
and were furrounded by frefh plantations. This 
activity drew great numbers of enterprifing men 
Over to Virginia, who came either in fearch of for- 
tune, or of liberty, which is the only compenfa- 
tion for the want of it. The memorable troubles 
that produced a change in the conftitution of Fng- 
land added to thefe a multitude of Royalifts, who 
went there with a refolution to wait with Berkley, 
the governor of the colony, who was alfo attached 
to king Charles, the fate of that deferted mo- 
march. Berkley ftill continued to protect them, 

S 3 even 
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BOO K even after the king’s death ; but fame of the in- 

‘EVI. habitants either brought over or bribed, and fup- 
‘ported by the appearance of a powerful Reet, de- 
lwered up the colony to the Protector. Lf the 
governor was campelled to follow the &ream 
againft his will, he was, at leaft, amoag thele 
whom Charles had honoured with pofts of con 
fidence and rank, the laft who fubmitted to 
Cromwell, and the firft -who fhook off his yoke. 
This brave maa was finking under the oppreffion 
of the times, when the voice of the peaple re- 
called him to the place which his f{ucceffor’s death 
had left vacant; bur far from yielding to theie 
flattering {follicitations, he declared that be never 
would ferve any but the legitimacé heirs of the 
dethroned monarch. Such an example of magnay 
Nimity, ata time when there were wo hopes of the 
reftoration of the royal family, made fuch an im- 
preffion upon the minds of the people, that 
Charles the fecond was proclaimed in Virginia be- 
fore he bad been proclaimed in England. 

Tue colony did not, however, receive all the 
benefit from fuch a ftep that might naturally have 
been expected from it. While the court, on one 
hand, granted to rapacious men of family exorbi- 
tant privileges, which abforbed the property of 
feveral gbfcure colonifts; the parliament, on the 
other, laid exceffive taxes upom both the exports 
from and imports to Virginia. This deuble op- 
preffion flopped all the refources and difpelled all 
tle hopes of the colony; and to complete its mis- 

fortunes 
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fortunes, the favages, who had never been fuffi-poox 
ciently attanded to; took that Opportunity to re- (XVIM, 
new their iacurfons . wich a fpirit arid uniformity 

of defign thet had never been yet known. 

Such a complieation of misfortunes drove the 
Virginians to defpeir, Berkley, who had fo long 
been their idgl, was atcufed Of wanting fortirude 
to refit the dppreffion’ of the mother evuritty, 
and activity to tepel the irruptions of the favapes, 
The eyes of all were immediately fixed upon Ba 
con, a young officer, full of vivaeity, eloquérice 
and intrepidity; of an infnuating difpofition, and 
an agreeable perfon: They chofé hint for theit 
géneral in en srepular and conidltious manher. 
Though his milieary fucreffes mihi Have juftified . 
this prepoffeffian of the lictntious muleirude; yet 
this cireumftance did not prevent the govérnor 
from declaring Bacon a traitor to his tounery, A 
fentence fo fevere, and which was il-timed, de- 
termined Bacon to affurne a powér by Force which 
he had exercifed peaceably aad without oppofition 
for fix months. His dtath put 4 ffop to ait his 
projects. The mMalecontents, difuhieed by the 
death of their chitf, and intimidated by the troops 
which were comtg frony Eufépe; wété induced 
to fue fer patdon, which was ?eddily grained 
them, The tebellion, therefore, was attended 
with no bad confequences. Mercy infuréd obe- 
dience; and fince this remarkable crifis thé hnf- 
tory of Virginia has been cofifined to the décount 
of ics plantations. 
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Rook Tuis great eftablithment was poverned at the 
741. Grlt by perfons. placed at the head of it by the 
Gow,. company. Virginia afterwards engaged the at- 
ment of tention af the mother country, which in 1620 
Virginia, : 
gave ic a regular form of government, compofed 
of a chief, a council and deputies from each coun- 
sty; to whofe united care the interefts of the pro- 
yince were Committed. At firft, the council and 
reprefentatives of the people uled to meet in the 
fame room, as they do in Scotland. But m 1689, 
they divided, and had each their feparate chamber, 
in imitation of the parliament of England. This 
cuftom has been continued ever fince. 

Tue governor, who is always appointed by the 
king, and for an unlimited period, has the fole 
‘difpofal of the regular troops, the militia and of 
all mihtary employments, as well as the power of 
approving or rejecting whatever laws are propofed 
by the general :aflembly. Befides this, with the 
concurrence of the council, to which he leaves 
very little power in other matters, he may either 
prorogue or entirely diflolve this kind of parlia- 
ment: he chufes all the magiftrates, and all the 
collectors of the revenue; he alienates the unoc- 
cupied lands in a manner fuitable to the eaftablith- 
ed forms, and difpofes of the public treafure, So, 
many prerogatives, which lead to ufurpation, ren- 
der government more arbitrary at Virginia than 
it is in the more northern colonies : they frequent- 
ly open the door to oppreffion. 
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THe council is compofed of 12 members, BooK 
created either by letters patent, or by particular Xv111. 


order from the king. When there happen to be 


Jefs than ine in the country, the governor chufes 
three out of the principal inhabitants to complete 
the number. They forma kind of upper houfes 
and are at the fame time to affift the adminiftra- 
tion, and to counter-act tyranny. They have aifo 
the power of rejecting all acts pafied in the lower 
houfe. The falaries of the whole body amount to 
no more than 7,875 livres.* 

Vircinra is divided into 25 counties, each of 
which fends two deputies. James-town, and the 
college have each of them feparately the right of 
Raming ofe; fo that they amount in all to 52. 
Every inhabitant poffeffed of a freehold, except 
only woinen and minors, has the right of electing, 
and bethg elected. Though there is no time fixed 
by law for holding the general affembly, it com- 
mionly meets either once a year, or once in every 
two years ; and the meeting is very fekiom de- 
ferred till three. The advantage ariling from 
meeting fo frequently is fecured by the precau- 
tion of granting fupplies only for a fhort time. 
All a&ts paffed in the two houies muft be fent over 
to the fovereign for his fanction; but till that is 
received they are always in force, when they have 
been approved by the governor. 

Tae public revenues of Virginia are collected 
from different fources, and appropriated in dif- 

ferent 
* 384l, 10s. 10d. 4. 
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Boo ferent manners. The tax of 4 livre, 5 fot *, 
XVItk.e Upon every quintal of tobaceo } that of 16 livres; 


87 fols, and 6 deniers + per ton, which every vef- 
fel, Jaden or unladen, is obliged to pay at its Pes 
turn from a voyage, that of 11 livres, 5 fols ta 
head exacted from all paffengers, flaves as well as 
freemen, upon their arrival in the colony, the 
penalties and forfeitures appointed by different 
acts of the province, the duty upon both the 
lands and perfonal eftates of thofe who leave nid 
legitimate heir; thefé different articles, which 
together aniount to yo,coo livres §, are to be ¥in- 
ployed in the current expences of the colony, ac- 
cording to the direction of the governor and the 
council. The general affembly has no farther 
concern in this bufinefs than te audit the ac- 
counts. 

Tus affembly, however, has referved to itfelf 
the fole difpofition of the funds raifed for extraor- 
dinary fervices. Thefe arife from a duty of en- 
trance upen ftrong liquors, from one of 22 livres, 
10 fols | upon every flave, and one of 16 livres, 
17 fols **, upon every fervant, not an Englifhman, 
that enters the colony. A revenue of this nature 
muft be extremely variable, but in general it is 
pretty confiderable, and has been ufually welt ad- 
miniftered. 

Besinus thefe taxes, which are paid in money, 
there are others paid in kind. Thefe are a fort of 

a triple 
* 18 tid. + 148. od. T os. rod. 
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a triple poll tax en the article of cobacco, which Boo K 
the white women only are exempted from. The xviii. 
firft is raifed by otder of the general affembly, for' 
the purpofe of paying the expences of its meeting, 
for that of the militia, aad for fome other national 
exigencies, The fecond, which is called provin- 
cial, is impofed by the juftices of the peace in 
each county for its particular ufes. The third is 
parochial, raifed by the chief perfons of the com- 
munity, updn evéry thing that has more or lefs 
connection with the eftablifhed form of worfhip. 
Justice was at ficlt adminiftered with that kind 
of difintereftednefs, which was itfelf the fecurity 
for the equity obferved in it. One fingie court 
had the cognizance of all caufes, and ufed to de- 
cide them in a few days, leaving only an appeal 
to the general affembly, which was not lefs expe- 
ditious in terminating them. So laudable a fyftem 
did not continue long. In 1694 all the ftatutes 
and formakties of the mother country were 
adopted, and all the chicanery of i¢ was intro- 
duced along with them. Since that time every 
coumy has its diftin&t tribunal compofed of a 
fheriff, his under-officers and juries. From thefe 
courts all caufes are carried to the council, where 
the governor prefides ; who has the power of de- 
termining finally in all litigations where the pro- 
petty in queftion does not exceed 6,750 livres *, 
If the fms contended for are more confiderabdle, 
the conteft may be referred to the king. Im all 
criminal 
© About 2951, 
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BOO KCtiminal matters, the council pronounces without 
XV1II.° appeal, not that the life of a citizen is of tefs con-! 


'fequence than his property, but becaufe the appli- 


cation of the law is much eafier in criminal, than 
in civil caufes. The governor has the right of 
pardoning in all cafes but thofe of wilful murder 
and high treafon,. and even in thefe he ovay 
fufpend the execution of the fentence, till he 
knows the king’s pleafure. 

Wira refpe&t to religicn, the inhabitants at 
firft profeffed that of the church of England. In: 
1642 the general aflembly even paffed a decree, 
which indirectly excluded all thofe who were not 
of this communion from the province. The ne- 
ceffity of peopling the country foon occafioned the 
repeal of this law, which was rather of a hierar- 
chical than of a religious nature. A toleration 
granted fo late, and evidently with reluctance, 
produced no material effect. Only five non-con- 
formift churches were added to the colony, one of 
which confifted of Prefbyterians, three of Qua- 
kers, and one of French refugees, 

Tse mother church has 39 parifhes. Every 
parifh chofes its minilter, who muft, however, be 
approved of by the governor before he takes pof- 
fffion, In fome parifhes he is paid in land, and 
furnifhed with all the neceffary inftruments for cul- 
tivating it; in others, his falary is 16,000 pounds 
weight of tobacco. Befides this he receives either 
6 livres, 12 fols, 6 deniers *, or Gfty pounds of 

tobacco 
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tobacco for every marriage; and 45 livres*, or ROOK 
four hundred pounds of tobacco for every funeral V134. 
fermon, which he is obliged to make over the “~~ 
grave of every free man. With alk thefe advan- 

tages, moft of the elergy are not contented, be- 

caufe they may be deprived of their benefices by 

thofe who conferred them. 

At firlt the colony was inhabited only by men; 
foon after they grew defirous of fharing the fweets 
of thejr fituation with female companions. They 
gave at firft 2,250 livres + for every young per. 
fon that was brought them, from whom they re. 
quired no other dowry than a certificate of theiy 
prudence and virtue. When the falubrity and 
fertility of the climate were afcertained, whole fa- 
milies, and even fome of refpectable condition, 
went over to fettle in Virginia. In time they in- 
creafed to fuch a degree, that fo early as the vear 
1703 there were 66,606 white people in the co- 
lony. If fince that time they have not increa‘ed 
above a fixth, ir muft be attributed to a, pretty 
confiderable emigration occafioned by the arrival 
of the blacks. 

Tuese flaves were firft brought into Virginia by 
a Durch fhip in 1621. Their number was not 
confiderable at firft, but the increafe of this 
inhuman traffic has been fo confiderable fince the 
beginning of this century, that there are at prefent 
110,000 negroes in the colony; which occaficns 
a double lofs to mankind, firft by exhaufting the 

"popula. 
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8 Oo K population of Afnica, and ferond}y by preventing 
NVirz. that of the Europeans in America. 
rims «= Vincinta hes neither fortified places nor re- 


gular troops: they would be wfelefs in 2 province, 
which from its firuation and che natete of its pro- 
ductions, is protected both from foreign invafions, 
and the incurfions of the favages wandering about 
this vaft cominent, who have long been ton weak 
to attack iz, The militia, which is eompofed of 
alk the free-men from fixteen to fixty years of age, 
ts fafficient to Keep the flaves in order. Every 
county reviews all its troops once, and the fepa- 
rate companies three or four times a year. Upon 
the leaft alarm given in any particular part of the 
country, alkthe forces in it march. If they are 
out more than two days, they receive pay; if not, 
it is reckoned a part of their ftated fervice. Such 
is the government of Virginia, and fuch is very 
nearly that of Maryland; which, after having 
been included in this colony, was feparated from 
it for reafons which muft be explained. 


Maryland Cartes the firft, far from having any aver- 


as detached 


from Vir. 
ginia, 


fion for the catholics, had fome +reafon to protect 
them, from the zeal, which, in hopes of being to- 
lerated, they had fhewn for his iatereft. But 


~ when the accufation of being favourable to po- 


pery had alienated the minds of the people from 
that weak prince, whofe chief aim was te eftablift 
a defpotic government, he was obliged to give the 
cathelics up to the rigour -of the laws énadted 
againft them by Henry the eighth. Thefe cir- 

cumftances 
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cumfkances induted lord Baltimore to feck an afy-Boo x 

lum in Virginia, where he might be indulged ina xv5rI. 

liberty of confcience. As he found there no to- 

leration. for an exclufve fyfiem of faitk, which 

was isfelf intolerant, he formed the defign of a 

new fettlement in that uninhabited part of the 

country, which lay between the river of Potow- 

mack and Penfylvania. His death, which hap- 

pened foon after he had obtained powers from the 

crown for peopling this land, put a flop to the 

proje&t for that time, but it was refumed from the 

{fame religious motives by his fon. This young 

nobleman left Eagland in the year 1633, with 

two hundred Roman catholics, moft of them of 

good families. ‘Fhe education they had received, 

the caufe of religion fer which they lef their coun- 

try, and the fortune which their leader promifed 

them, prevented thofe diflurbances which are but 

too common in infant fettlements. The neigh- 

bouring favages, won by mildnefs and aéts of be- 

neficence, concurred with eagernefs te alfit the 

new colonifts in forming their fettlement. With 

this unexpeted help thefe fortunate perfons, at- 

tached to each other by the fame psinciples of re- 

ligion, and directed by the prudent councils of 

their chief, applied themfelves unanimoufly to 

every kind of ufeful labour: the view of the peace 

and happinefs they enjoyed, invited among them 

a number of men who were either perfecuted for 

the fame religion, or for different opinions. 
THE 
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BooKk |,[sx catholics of Maryland gave up at length 

-MVILI. the intolerant principles, of which they themfeles 
‘had been the victims after having firft {er the ex- 
ample of them, and opened the doors of their co- 
lony to all f{eéts of what religious principles foever. 
Baltimore alfo granted the molt extenfive civil li- 
berry to every ftranger who chofe to purchale 
lands in his new colony, the government of which 
was modelled upon that of the mother coun- 
try. 

Tuxse wife precautions, however, did not {e- 
cure the governor, at the time of the fubverfion 
of the monarchy, from lofing all the’ rights and 
conceffions that he had obtained. Deprived of 
his poffeffions by Cromwell, he was reftored to 
them by Charles the fecond; after which they 
were again difputed with him. Though he was 
perfe&ly clear from any reproach of mal-admi- 
niftration 5 and though he was extremely zealous 
for the Tramontane doctrines, and much attached 
to the interefts of the Stuarts; yet he had the 
mortification of finding the legality of his charter 
attacked under the arbitrary reign of James II, 
and of being obliged to maintain an aétion 
at Jaw for the jurifdiction of a province which 
had been ceded to him by the crown, and which 
he himfelf had peopled. This prince, whofe 
misfortune it had always been not co diftinguith 
his friends from his foes; and who had alfo the 
ridiculous pride to think that regal authority was 
fufficient to juftify every act of violefice, was pre- 


paring 
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paring a fecond time to deprive Baltimore, of Boo K 
what had been given him by the two kings, his Xv11t. 
father and his brother; when he was himfelf re-“"~—~ 
moved from the throne, which he was fo unfit to 

fill. The fucceffor of this weak defpotic prince 
terminated this conteft, which had arifen before 

his acceffion to the crown, in a manner worthy of 

his political character. He left the Baltimores in 
poffeffion of their revenues, but deprived them of 

their authority, which, however, they alfo reco- 

vered upon becoming members of the church of 
England. 

Tug province is at prefent divided into eleven 
counties, and inhabited by 40,0co white men and 
60,000 blacks. It is governed by a chief, who is 
named by the proprietor, and by a council and 
two deputies chofen in each county. The go- 
vernor, like the king in the other colonies, has a 
negative voice in all acts propofed by the affembly, 
that is to fay, the right of rejecting them. 

Ir Maryland were re-united to Virginia, as their Virginia 


‘ . , and Mary- 
common intereft feems to require, no difference Jand culn- 
could be found between the two fettlements, %™* 


fame pio- 
They are fituated between Penfylvania and Caro. ductions. 


lina, and occupy the great fpace that .extends 
from the fea to the Apalachian mountains. The 
air, which is damp on the cozft, becomes light, 
pure and fubtle, as you approach the mountains. 
The {pring and autumn months are of an excel- 
lent temperature, in fummer there are fome days 
exceffively hot, and in winter fome extremely 
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gBooxcold; but neither of thefe exceffes lafts above a 
XVIII. week atatime. The moft difagreeable circum- 
'ftance in the climate is the abundance of naufeous 

infeéts that are found theré. 

Aut the domeftic animals multiply prodigi- 
oufly; and all forts of fraits, trées and vegetables 
fucceed there extremely well. It produces the 
beft corn in all America. The foil, which is rich, 
and fertile in the low lands, is always good, even 
in thofe places where it becomes fandy; more ir- 
regular than it is defcribed by fome travellets, 
but tolerably level till you come near the moun- 
tains. 

From thefe mountains an incredible number of 
rivers flow, moft of which are feparated only by 
an interval of five or fix miles. Befides the ferti- 
lity which thefe waters impart to the country they 
pafs through, they alfo make it infinitely more 
convenient for trade than any other part of the 
new world, by facilitating the communications, 

Most of thefe rivers afford a very extenfive in- 
land navigation for merchant fhips, and fome of 
them for men of war. One may go near two hun- 
dred miles up the Potowmack, above eighty up 
the James, the York, and the Rapahannock, and 
upon the other rivets to a diftance that varies ac- 
cording as the cataracts are more or lefs diftant 
from their mouths. All thefe navigable canals, 
formed by nature, met inthe bay of Chefapeak, 
which has frem-feven to nine fathom water both ar 
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its entrance and in its whole extent. It reachespooxr 
above two hundred miles into the country, and is XVilIlI. 
about twelve miles in its mean breadth. Though’ 

it is full of fmall iflands, moft of them covered 

with wood, it is by no means dangerous, and fo 

Jarge that all the fhips in the univerfe might ride 

there with eafe. 

So uncommon an advantage has prevented the 
formation of any large towns in thetwo colonies, and 
accordingly the inhabitants who were certain that 
the fhips would come up to their warehoufes, and 
that they might embark their commodities with- 
out going from their own houfes, have difperfed 
themfelves upon the borders of the feveral ri- 
vers, In this fituation, they found all the plea- 
fures of a rural life, united to all the affluence 
that is brought into cities by trade; they found 
the facility of extending cultivation in a country 
that had no bounds, together with every affiftance 
which the fertilization of the lands receive from 
commerce, But the mother country fuffered a 
double inconvenience from this difperfion of the 
colonifts ; firft, becaufe her failors, being obliged 
to collect their cargoes from thefe fcattered habita 
tions were longer abfent; and fecondly, becauf¢ 
their fhips were expofed to injury from thofe dan- 
gerous infects, which in the months of June and 
July infeft all the rivers of this diftant region: 
The miniftry has therefore neglected no means of 
engaging the colonifts to eftablifh ftaples for the 
reception of their commodities. The conftraint 
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Boo kKOft the laws has not had more effect than perfua- 

Xviti.fion. Atlength, a few years ago, forts were or- 

| ‘dered to be built at the entrance of every river, to 
protect the loading and unloading of the thips. If 
this projeét had net failed in the execution from 
the want of a fufficient fund, it is probable that 
the inhabitants would have gathered rogether by 
degrees in the vicinity of thefe fortrefles. But it 
may flill be a queftion whether this circumftance 
would not have proved fatal to population ; and 
whether agricul.ure might not have loft as much 
as commerce would have gained by it. 

Bez this as it may, 1 is certain that there are 
but two towns at prcfent of any kind of note in 
the two colonies. Even thofe which are the feat 
of government are of no great importance. Wil. 
hamfburg, the capital of Virginia, and Annapo- 
lis that of Maryland, the firft rifen upon the ruins 
of James town, the other upon thofe of St. Ma- 
ry, are neither of them fuperior to one of our 
common villages. 

As in all human affairs, every good is attended 
with jome kina of evil, fo ithas happened that the 
mulcplhicity of habitations at the fame time that it 
prevented the cities from becoming populous, has 
alfo prevented any art.fts or manufacturers from 
be ng formed in cither of the provinces. With al] 
the materials neceflary to jupply them with moft 
ef their wants, and even with feveral of their con. 
ven ences, they are ftill obliged to import from 

Europe 
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Europe their cloths, linens, hats, hardware, andpoox 

even furniture of the moft ordinary kind. XVIII, 
THeEsE numerous and general expences have 

exhaufted the inhabitants ; befides which they have 

vied with each other in difplaying every kind of 

luxury before all the Englifh merchants, who vific 

their plantations from motives of commercial in- 

tereft. By thefe means, they have run fo much 

in debt with the mother country, that many of 

them have been obliged ro fell their lands; or, in 

order ftill to keep poffeffion of them, to mortgage 

them at an ufurious intereft of eight or nine per 


cent. 
Ir will be no eafy matter for the two provinces 


ever to emerge from this defperate ftate. Their 
fhipping does not amount to above a thoufind 
tons, and all the corn, cattle and planks they fend 
to the Caribbee iflands; all hemp, flax, leather, 
peltry and walnut-tree or cedar-wood they fhip for 
Europe does not bring them a return of more 
than a-muillion of livres*. The only refource they 
have left is tobacco. 

Tosacco is a fharp cauftic, and even poifonous 
plant, which has been formerly of gteat repute, 
and is ftill ufed in medicine. Every one is ac- 
quainted with the general confumption of it, by 
chewing, {moaking, or taking fnuff. It was dif- 
covered in the year 1520 by the Spaniards, who 
found it firft in the Jucatan, a large peninfula in 
the gulph of Mexico, from whence it was carried 

T 3 into. 
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BOO Kinto the neighbouring iflands. Sogn after, the ufe 

XVIII. of it became a matter of difpute among the learn- 
‘ed, which the ignorant alfo took a part in; and 
thus tobacco acquired fome reputation. By de- 
grees fafhion and cuftom have greatly extended. 
its confumption in all parts of the known world. 
It is at prefent cultivated with more or lefs {uccefs 
in Europe, Afia, Africa, and feveral parts of 
America. 

Tue ftem of this plant is ftraight, hairy and 
vifcous ; its leaves thick, flabby, and of a pale 
green colour. They are larger at the bottom than 
at the fummit of the plant. It requires a binding 
foil, but rich, even and deep, and not too much 
expofed to inundations. <A virgin foil is very fit 
for this vegetable, which requires a great deal of 
moifture. : 

Tue feeds of the tobacco are fown upan beds. 
When it has grown to the height of two inches, 
and has got, at ‘leaft, half a dozen leaves, it }s 
gently pulled up in damp weather, and tranfplant- 
ed with great care into a well-prepared foil, where 
the plants are placed at the diftance of three feet 
from each other. When they are put into the 
ground with thefe precautions, their leaves do not 
fuffer the leaft injury ; and all their vigour is re- 
newed in four and twenty hours. 

Tue cultivation of tobacco requires continual 
attention. The weeds which grow round it mutt 
be plucked up; the head of it muft be cur off 
when it is two feet and a half from the ground, to 

pre- 
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prevent it from growing too high ; - it muft beBook 
{tripped of all fprouting fuckers ; the leaves which XVII 
grow too near the bottom of the ftem, thofe that are 

in the leaft inclined to decay, and thofe which the 

infects have touched, muft all be picked off, and 

their number reduced to eight or ten at moft. One 
induftrious man is able to take care of two thou- 

fand five hundred plants, which ought to yield one 
thoufand weight of tobacco. It is left about four 

months in the ground. As it advances to matu- 

rity, the pleafant and lively green colour of its 

leaves is changed jnto a darker hue; the leaves are 

alfo curved, the fcent of them grows ftronger, and 
extends toa greater diftance. The plant is then 

ripe and muft be cut. 

Tue plants, when collected, are laid in heaps 
upon the fame ground that produced them, where 
they are left to exfude only for one night. The 
next day they are laid up in warchoufes conftruct- 
ed in fuch a manner, that the air may have free 
accefs to them on all fides. Here they are left {e- 
parately fufpended as long a time as is neceffary ta 
dry them properly. They are then fpread upon 
hurdles and well covered over, where they fer- 
ment for a week or two. At laft they are {trip- 
ped of their leaves, which are either put into bar- 
rels, or made up into rolls. The other methods 
of preparing the plant, which vary according to 
the different taftes of the feveral nations that ufe 
it, have nothing to do with its cultivation, 


Or 
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BOoK OF all the countries in which tobacco has been 

Xvi11. planted, there is none where it has anfwered fo 
'well asin Maryland and Virginia. As it was the 
only occupation of the firft planters, they often 
cultivated much more than they could find a fale 
for. They were then obliged to ftop the growth 
of the plantations in Virginia, and to burn a cer- 
tain number of plants in every habitation through- 
out Maryland. But in procefs of time the ufe of 
this herb became fo general that they have been 
obliged to increafe the number both of the whites 
and blacks who were employed in preparing it. 
At prefent each of the provinces furnifhes nearly 
an equal quantity. That of Virginia, which is 
the mildeft, the moft perfumed and the deareft ; 
is confumed in England and in the fouthern parts 
of Evrope. That of Maryland is fitter for the 
northern climates on account of its cheapnefs, and 
even its coarfenefs, which makes it adapted to lefs 
delicate organs. 

As navigation has not yet made the fame pro- 
grefs in thefe provinces, as in the reft of North- 
America, the tobacco is commonly tranfparted in 
the fhips of the mother country. They are very 
often three, four, and even fix months in com- 
pleting their cargo. This delay arifes from feve- 
ral very evident caufes. Firft, as there are no ma- 
gazines or general receptacles for the tobacco, it 
is necefiary to procure it from the feveral planta- 
tions. Secondly, few planters are able to load a 
whole fhip if they would, and if they were, they 

would 
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would not chufe to venture their whole capital upon Boo K 
one bottom. In fhort, as the price of the freight is XVIII. 
fixed, and is always the fame, whether the arti-' 
cles are ready for embarkation or not, the planters 
wait till they are prefled by the captains themielves 
to haften the exportation. For thefe reafons vef- 
fels only of a moderate fize are generally employed 
upon this fervice. The larger they are, the lon- 
ger time they would be detained in America. 

Vigcinia always pays forty-five livres * freighe 
for every barrel of tobacco, and Maryland only 39 
livres, 5 fols, 6 deniers+. This difference is 
owing to the lefs value of the merchandife, and 
to the great expedition made in loading it. The 
Englifh merchant lofes by the carriage, but he 
finds his account in the commiffions. As he is al- 
ways employed in all the fales and purchafes made 
for the colonifts, he is amply compenfated for his 
loffes and his trouble, by an allowance of five per 
cent. upon thefe commiftions. 

Tuis trade employs two hundred and fifty fhips, 
which make up in all 30,000 tons. They take in 
a hundred thoufand barrels of tobacco from the two 
colonies, which, at the rate of eight hundred pounds 
a barrel, make eighty millions of pounds weight. 
That part of the commodity that grows between 
York and James rivers, and in fome other places 
1s extremely dear; but the whole taken upon an 
average fells only for four fols three deniers t¢ a 
pound in England, which makes in all 16,125,000 

livres. 
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Book livres *,  Befides the advantage England expert- 

XVI}I. ences in exchanging its manufactures.to the amount 
'of this fum, it gains another by the re-exporta- 
tion of four fifths of the cobacco. This alone is 
an abjet of 10,125,000 livres +, befides what is 
to be reckoned for freight and commiffion. 

Tue cuftom-houfe duties are ftill a more con- 
fiderable object to government. There is a tax of 
1 fols, 10 deniers and a half { upon every pound 
af tobacco that enters the kingdom ; this fuppof- 
ing the whole eighty millions of pounds imported 
to remain in it, would bring the ftate 47,499,997 
livres, 10 fols §; bur as four fifths are re-export- 
ed, and all the duties are remitted upon that por- 
tion, the public revenue gains only 19,000,000 
livres, 2 fols, 7 deniers |. Experience teaches that 
a third of this muft be deducted on account of 
the allowance made to the merchant who pays 
ready money, inftead of availing himfelf of eigh- 
teen months credit which he has a nght to take, 
anc on account of the fmuggling that is carried on 
in the {mall ports as well as in the large ones, 
This deduétion will amount, to 6,333,351 livres, 
18 jols, 6 deniers**, and there will confequently 
remain for government no more than 12,666,715 
livres, 17 fqls, 6 deniers ++. 

Norwitustanpine thefe Jaft abufes, Virginia 
and Maryland are much more advantageous to 


Great 
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Great Britain than the other northern colonies, 3 00 K 
more fo even than Carolina. XVIII. 
Carouina extends three hundred miles wong Gash of 
the coaft, and two hundred miles in the country, Carolma. 
as far as the Apalachian mountains. It was difco- 
vered by the Spaniards, foon after the firft expe- 
ditions in the new world; but as they found no 
gold there to fatisfy their avarice, they paid noat- 
tention to it. Admiral Coligny, with more pru- 
dence and ability, opened an afylum there to the 
induftry of the French proteftants; but the fanati- 
cifm that purfued them foon deftroyed all their 
hopes, which were totally loft in the murder of 
that juft, humane, and enlightened man. Some 
Englith fucceeded them towards the end of the 
16th century: who, by an unaccountable caprice, 
were induced to abandon this fertile region, in or- 
der to go and cultivate a more ungrateful land, in 
a lefs agreeable climate. 
THere was not a fingle European remaining in Sydem of 
Carolina, When the Lords Berkeley, Clarendon, and avil 
Albemarle, Craven and Afhley ; Sir George Carte- Bea el 


ment efta- 


ret, Sir Wiliiam Berkeley and Sir William Colleron peas 
obtained from Charies [1]. in 1663, a grant of that Carolina 
fine country. The plan of government for this 
new colony was drawn up by the famous Locke. 
'_A philofopher, who was a friend to mankind, and 
to that moderation and juitice which ought to be 
the rule of their aétions, could not find better 
means to oppofe the prevalence of fanaticifm, than 
by an unlimited toleration in matters of religion 3 


but 
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800 K but not daring openly to attack the prejudices of 
XVIII. his time, which were as much the effect of the 
virtues as of the crimes of the age, he endeavour- 
ed, at leaft, to reconcile them, if poffible, with a 
principle of reafon and humanity. The wild in- 
habitants of America, faid he, have no idea of a 
revelation; it would, therefore, be the height of 
extravagance to make them fuffer for their igno- 
rance. The different feéts of chriftians, who might 
come to people the colony, would, without doubt, 
expect a liberty of confcience there, which priefts 
and princes refufe them in Europe: nor fhould 
Jews or Pagans be rejected on account of a blind- 
nefs, which lenity and perfuafion might contribute 
to remove. Such was Mr. Locke’s reafoning with 
men prejudiced and influenced by opinions, which 
no one had hitherto taken the liberty to call in 
gueftion. Difgufted with the troubles and misfor- 
tunes which the different fyftems of religion had 
given birth to in Europe, they readily acquiefced 
in the arguments he propofed to them. They: 
admitted toleration in the fame manner as intole- 
rance is received, without examining into the me- 
rits of it. The only reftriction laid upon this fav- 
ing principle was, that every perfon, claiming the 
protection of that fettlement, fhould at the age of 
feventeen regifter himfelf in fome particular com- 
munion. 

Tue Enghifh philofopher was not fo favourable 
to civil liberty, Whether it were, that thofe, who 
had fixed upon him to trace out a plan of govern- 

ment, 
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ment, had reftrained his views, as will be the cafe B 00 
of every writer, who employs his pen for great XVIII. 
men, or minifters; or whether Locke, being more * 
of a metaphyfician than a ftatefman, purfued phi- 
lofophy only in thofe tra¢ts which had beer opened 
by Defcartes and Leibnitz; it is certain that the 
fame man, who had diffipated and deftroyed fo 
many errors in his theory concerning the origin of 
ideas, made but very feeble and uncertain ad- 
vances in the path of legiflation. The author of 
a work, the permanency of which will render the 
glory of the French nation immortal, even when 
tyranny fhall have broken all the {prings, and all 
the monuments of the genius and merit of a people 
efteemed by the whole world for fo many amiable 
and brilliant qualities ; even Montefquieu himfelf 
did not perceive that he was making men for go- 
vernments, inftead of making governments for 
men. 

Tue code of Carolina, by a fingularity not to 
be accounted for in an Englifhman and a philo. 
fopher, gave to the eight proprietors, who founded 
the fettlement and to their heirs, not only all the 
rights of a monarch, but likewife all the powers 
of Jegiflation. 

Tue court, which was compofed of this fove- 
reign body, and was called, the Palatine Court, 
was invefted with the right of nominating to alt 
employments and dignities, and even with that of 
conferring nobility ; bue with new and unprece- 
dented titles. For inftance, they were to create, 

in 
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BO 6 Kin each county, two Caciques, each of whom was 

xviir. tobe pofitffed of twenty-four thoufand acres of 
‘land; and a Landgrave, who was to have four- 
feore thoufand. The petfons, on whom thefe ho- 
ours fhould be beftowed, were to compofe the 
upper houfe ; and their pofféffions were made un- 
alienable ; a circumftance totally inconfiftent with 
good policy. They had only the nght of farming 
or letting out a third part of them at the moft for 
the term of three lives. 

Tue lower houfe was compofed of the deputies 
from the fevera] counties and towns. The num- 
ber of this reprefentative body was to be increafed 
in proportion as the colony grew more populous. 
No tenant was to pay more than one livre, two 
fols and fix deniers * per acre; and even this rent 
was redeemable, All the inhabitants, however, 
both flaves and freemen, were under an obligation 
to take up arms upon the firft order they fhould re- 
ceive from the Palatine Court. 

Ir was not long before the defects of a conftitu- 
tion, in which the powers of the ftate were fo un. 
equally divided, began te be difcerned. The 
proprietary lords, influenced by defpotic prin- 
ciples, ufed every endeavour to eflablifh an arbi- 
trary government. On the other hand, the colo- 
hifts, who were not ignorant of the general rights 
of mankind, exerted themfelves with equal zeal 
to avoid fervitude. From this ftruggle of oppo- 
fite interefts arofe an inevitable confufion, which 

put 
* About 15, 
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put a ftop to every ufefut exertion of induftry. The g ook 
whole province, diftraéted with quarrels, diffen- (xvit. 
tions and tumults, was rénderéd incapable of ma-' 

king any ptogréfs, though great improvements 

had been expected from the peculiar advantages of 

its fituation. 

Nor were thefe evils fufficient to call for a re- 
drefs, which was only to arife from the excefs to 
which they were carriéd. Granville, who, as the 
oldeft of the proprietors, was in 1705 fole go- 
vernor of the colony, formed the refolution of 
obliging all the non-conformifts, who were two 
thirds of the people, to embrace the forms of wor- 
fhip eftablifhed in England. This att of violence, 
though difavowed, and rejected by the mother 
country, inflamed the minds of the people. Ja 
1720, while this animofity was ftill fubfifting, the 
province was attacked by feveral bands of favages, 
driven to defpair by a continued courle of the 
moit atrocious infolence and injuftice. Thefe un- 
fortunate wretches were all conquered and all put 
to the {word : but the courage and vigour, which 
this war revived in the breafts of the colonifts, 
was the prelude to the fall of their oppreffors. 
Thofé tyrants having refufed to contribute to the 
expences of an expedition, the immediate benefits 
of which they claimed to themfelves, were all, 
excepting Carteret, who {till preferved one eighth 
of the country, flripped in 1728 of their preroga- 
tives, which they had only made an ill ufe of. 

They 
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BOOK They received however 540,000 livres ® by way 
XVIII, Of compenfation. From this time, the crown re- 
“—-v- fumed the government, and in order to -give the 
colony a foretafte of its moderation, gave it the 
fame conftitution as the reft. It was likewife di- 
vided into two feparate governments, under the 
names of ;North and South Carolina, in order to 
facilitate the adminiftration of it. It is from this 
happy period, that the profperity of this great 
province is to be dated. 
Climate There is not, perhaps, throughout the new 
and pro- world a climate to be compared with that of Ca- 
Carolina. rolina, The two feafons of the year, which, for 
the moft part, only moderate the exceffes of the 
two others, are here delightful. The heats of the 
fummer are not exceffive; and the cold of the 
winter is only felt in the mornings and evenings. 
The fogs, which are always common upon a coaft 
of any length, are difperfed before the middle of 
the day. But on the other hand, here, as well as 
in almoft every other part of America, the inha- 
bitants are fubject to fuch fudden and violens 
changes of weather, as oblige them to obferve a 
regularity in their diet and cloathing, which would 
be unneceffary in a more fettled climate, Another 
inconvenience, peculiar to this tract of the nor- 
thern continent, is that of being expofed to hurri- 
canes; but thefe are lefs frequent and lefs violenc 


than in the iflands. 
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A VAST, métan¢holy, and" uniform plain ex-BooK 
tends from thd’ fea-fhare fourfcore’ or a hundred XVIII. 


miles within and. From this diftance, the ‘coun.’ 
try beginning to rife, affords'a more pleafing 
profpeét, a purer and dryer air. This part, be- 
fore the arrival of the Englifh, was covered with 
Gne immenfe foreft, reaching as far'as the Apala- 
chian mountains. It confilted of large trees grow- 
ing as nature had caft them, without ut or 
defign, at unequal diftances, and not encumbered 
with underwood : by which means more land could 
be cleared here in a week, than in feveral months 
among us. 


Tue foil of Carolina is very various. On the 


coa(t and near the mouths of the rivers, which 
fall into the fea, it is either covered with ufelefs 
and unhealthy moraffes, of compofed of a pale, 
light, fandy earth, which produces nothing, In 
one part itis barren to an eXtreme; in another, 
among the numberlefs ftreams that divide the 


country, it is excelfively fruitful. At a diftance 


from the coafts, there are found fometimes large 
waftes of white fand, which produce nothing but 
pines; in other’ places there are lands, where the 
oak and the wailrut-tree announce fertility. Theie 
alternatives and variations are not obfervable in 
the inland parts ; and the country every where is 
agreeable’ and rich. 
- ADMIRaBLY adapted as thefe fpots are for the 
purpofes of agriculture, the province does nor 
want others equally favourable for the breeding of 
Vou. Y. U cattle, 
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Booxkcattl, Thoufands of horned cattle, are bred here, 
xVitt. which go out itt, the nforning withous, a herd{man, 
inte? feed in the woods, and return home at night of 
‘help own accord. T heir hogs, which are faf- 
fered to fatten themfelves in the fame manner, ace 
fill more numerous and ‘much better in their kind. 
But mutton degenerates here both in fiefh and 

wool, For this reafon, it is leis common, 

In 1723, the whole colony. confifted of no more 
than four thoufand white people, and thirty-two. 
thoufand blacks. Its’ exports tq other parts of. 
America and to Europe did not exceed 4,950,000 
livres*. Since that time it hath acquired a de-, 
eree of {plendour, which it, owes entirely to the 
enjoyment of liberty. 

Sourn Carouina, though it hath fucceeded in 
eftablifhing a confiderable barter trade with the 
favages, Hath gained a manufacture of linens by, 
means of the French refugees, and invented a new, 
kind of ftuff by mixing the, filk it produces with, 
its wool; yet its progrefs is principally to be at- 
tributed to the produce of rice and indigo. 

Tne firft of thefe articles was brought there by 
accident. A fhip, on its return from India, ran 
aground on this coaft. It was laden with rice, 
which, being thrown on fhore by the waves, grew 
up. This unexpected good fortune led the colo- 
nifts to attempt the cultivation of a commodity, 
which the foil itfelf feemed to invite them to try, 
For a long time Intle progrefs was made in it; 

becaufe 
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becaufe the colenifts being obliged to fend theirBooKx 
crops to the mother country, from wheace they XVIII. 
were fhipped:again for Spain and: Portugal, where’ 
the confumptiog was, foi them at-fo low a price, 
that it {carce anfwered the expences of cultivation. 
Since. 17g0, when a more enlightened miniftry 
gavethem permiffion toexport and fell their grain 
themfelves at:foreign markets, an increaf of pro- 
fit has praduced an additional growth of the com- 
modity. The quantity is at prefent greatly aug- 
mented and may be ftill increafed ; but it is a 
queftion whether this will always be for the advan- 
tage of the-coleny. Of alb production rice is the 
moft detrimental to the falubrity of the climate; 
at leaft, it hath been efteemed fo in the Milanefe, 
where the peafants on the rice-grounds are all of 
them fallow complexioned and dropfical ; as well 
asin Frances where that article hath been totally 
prohibied. Egypt had, without doubt, its pre» 
cautions againft the ill effects of a grain in other 
refpects fo nutritious, China smuft ao have its 
prefervatives; which art: provides againft nature, 
whofe favours are fometimes attended with perni- 
cious confequences. Perhaps, alfo, under the 
torrid zone, where rice grows in the grearett 
abundance, the neat, which makes it flourifh in 
the midft of water, quickly difperfes the moift and 
noxious vapours that exhale from the rice fields, 
But if the cultivation of rice fhovld come to be 
negleéted in Carolina, that of indigo will make 
ample amends for it. 


U 2 T ars,. 
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BOOX Tuis plant, which is a native of Indoftan, was 

XVIII. firft brought co perfection in Mexico, and the Ca- 
‘ribbee ilands. It was tried later and with lefs 
fuccefs ip South-Carolina. This principal ingre- 
dient in dying is there of fo inferior a quality, 
that it is fearce fold at half the price it bears in 
other places. Yet thofe, who cultivate it, do not 
defpair, in time, of fupplanting both the Spa- 
niards and French at every market. Fhe good- 
nefs of their climate, the extent of their lands, the 
plenty and cheapnefs of their provifions, the op. 
portunities they have of fupplying themfelves with 
utenfils, and of procuring flaves; every thing, in 
fhorr, flatters their expectation: and the fame 
hopes have always been entertained by the inha- 
bitants of North-Carolina, 

It is well known that this country was the firft 
on the continent of the new world, on which the 
Engltfh landed ; for here is the bay of Roanoak, 
which Ralegh took poffeffion of in 1585. A total 
emigration, in a fhort time, left it deftitute of co- 
Joniits; nor did it begin to be repeopled, even 
when large fettlements were eftablifhed in the 
neighbouring countries. We cannot otherwife 
account for this defertion, than from the obftacles 
which trading veffels had to encounter in this 
beautiful region. None of its rivers are deep 
enough to admit fhips of more than feventy or 
eighty tons. Thofe of greater burthen are forced 
to anchor between the continent and fome adja- 
cent iflands. The tenders which are employed in 

lading 
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yading and unjading them augment the expence B 0 o K 

and trouble both of" their exports and imports. = XVIII. 
From this circumftante, probably, it*was, that. . 

North-Carolina was at firft inhabited only by a fer 

of miferable men without name, laws, or profef-- 

fion. In proportion as the lands in the neigh- 

bouring colonies grew more fcarce, thofe, who 

were not able to purchafe them, betook them- 

felves to a country where they could get lands 

without purchafe. Refugees of other kinds a- 

vailed themfelves of the fame refource. Order and 

property became eftablifhed at the fame time ; 

and this colony, with fewer advantages than South- 

Carolina, obtained a greater number of European 

fettlers. @ 

Tue firft people, whom chance difperfed along 
thefe favage coafts, confined themfelves to the 
breeding of cattle, and the cutting of wood, 
which were taken off their hands by the merchants 
of New-England. Ina fhort time they contrived 
to make the pine-tree produce them turpentine, 
tar, and pitch. For the turpentine they had no- 
thing todo but to make two flits about a foot in 
length, in the trunk of the tree, at the bottom of 
which they placed veffels to receive it. When 
they wanted tar, they raifed a circular platform of 
potter’s earth, on which they laid piles of pine- 
wobd : to thefe they fet fire and the refin diftilled 
from them into cafks placed underneath. The 
tar was converted into pitch, either in great iron 
pots, in which théy boiled it, or in pits formed of 

U 3, potier’s 
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BOOK potter’s earth, into which it was poured while.in 


MVITI. 


a fluid fate. This labour, however, was nor fuf- 


—“v-~ ficient for the maintenance of the inkabisgnts: they 


a 
~ 


then proceeded to grow corn; -and for.a long-time 
were contented with maize, as their neighbours fa 
South Carolina were obliged to be, where the 
wheat being fubje& to mildew, and to exhantt it- 
felf in ftraw, never throve. But feveral experi 
ments having proved to ‘the North-Carolina inha- 
bitants that they were not liable to the fame in- 
convenience, they fucceeded fo far in the cultiva- 
tion of that grain, that they were even able to 
fupply a confiderable exportation. Rice and in. 
digo have been but lately introduced into this 
province to join the harvefts of Africa and Afia to 
thofe of Europe. The cultivation of chem is but 
yet in ics infancy. 

Tuer is fcarce one twentieth part of the terri- 
tory of the two Carolinas that is cleared; and, at 
this time, the only cultivated fpots are thofe, 
which are the moft fandy and the neareft to the 
fea. The reafon why the colonifts have not fet- 
tled further back im the country is, that of ten sa- 
vigable rivers, there ts not one that will admit 
Shipping higher than fixty miles. This inconve- 
mience is not to be remedied but by making roads 
or canals; and storks of that Kid require fo 
many- hands, apg fo much expedite and know- 
ledge, that the Bopes ef fuch an iniprovement are 
ftill very giftanc, . 

: NesTHer 
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_ Netrura of the colonies, however, have rea-B o ok 
fon co.complain of their It. The impofts, which xvIiI. 
_ axe all fevied’on the exportation and importation’ 
of merchaadife, dé not exceed 135,000 | livres*, 
The paper- currency of North Carolina does not 
amount to more than 1,125,000 livres +, and 
that of South-Carolina, which {s infinitely more 
wealthy, is only 5,625,000f. Neicher of them 
are in debt co the mother country ; and this ad- 
vantage, which is not common even in the Eng- 
lith colonies, they derive from the great amount 
.of their exportations to the neighbouring pro- 
Winces, to the Caribbee iflands and to Europe. 

In 1754, there were exported from South-Ca- 
rolina, feven hundred and fifty-nine barrels of 
turpentine, two thoufand, nine hundred and forty- 
three of tar; five thoufand, eight hundred and 
fixty-nine of pitch or rofin; four hundred and fix- 
teen barrels of beef; fifteen hundred and fixty of 
pork ; fixteen thoufand four hundred buhels of 
Indian corn; and nine thoufand, one hundred 
and fixty-two of peas; four thoufand, one hun- 
dred ‘and eighty tanned hides, and twelve hundred 
in the hair; one million, one hundred and forty 
thoufand planks ; two hundred and fix thoufand 
., joifts; and three hundred and eighty-five thoufand 
feet of timber; eight hundred and cighty-two 
Hogtheads of wild deer-fkins; one hundred and 
. four thoufand, fix hundred and eighty-two barrels 
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BOO XKof rice; and two;hundred and: fixteen choufand, 
XVIII. nine hundred andeighty four pounds af tadige. 


In the fame year North Carglina exported fixty- 
one thoufand, five hundred and twenty-eight 
barrels of tar; twelve -thoufand and fifty-five of 
pitch ; and ten thoufand, four hundred and twen- 
ty-nine of turpentine ; feven hundred and fixty.cwo 
thoufand, three hundred and thirty planks; and 
two thoufand, fix hundred and forty-feven feet of 
timber ; fixty-one thoufand, five huadred bufhels 
of wheat, and ten thoufand of peas; three thou- 
fand, three hundred barrels of beef and pork ; one 
hundred hogfheads of tobacco; ten thoufand hun- 
dred weight of tanned hides, and thitty thoufand 
fkins of different kinds. 

In the above account. there is not a fingle ar- 
ticle that has not been confiderably increafed fince 
that time. Several of them have been doubled, 
and the moft valuable of all, the indigo, has in- 
creafed to three times the quantity. 

Somz productions of North Carolina are ex- 
ported to Europe and the Caribbee iflands, though 
there is no ftayle town to receive them ; and that 
Fdinton, the ancient capital of the province, as 
well as that which hath been built in lieu of it 
upon the river Neus, can fearce be confidered as 
frrall villages. The lurgeft and moft valuable 
part of its exports is conveyed to Charles-towa to 
increafe the riches of South-Carolina, - 

Txis town lies between the two navigable re 
vers, Cooper and Afliley ; furrounded by the mott 

beautiful 
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beautiful plantations of the colony, of which itiss oo K 
the center'and the capital. It is well buile, inrer. XVIII. 
feted with feveral agreeable freets, and its forti- “7” 
fications are tolerably regular. The large fortunes 
that have been made there from the acceffion and 
circulation of its trade, muft neceffarily have had 
fome influence upon the manners of the people: 
of all the towns in North-America, it is the one 
in which the conveniencies of luxury are moft to 
be met with. But the difadvantage its road Ja- 
bours under, of not being able to admit fhips of 
above two hundred tons, will make it lofe its 
prefent fplendour. Ic will be deferred for Port 
Royal, which admits veffels of all kinds into igs 
harbour, and in great numbers. A fettlement has 
already been formed there, which is- continually 
increafing, and will moft probably mett with the 
greateft fuccefs. Befides the productions of North 
and South-Carolina, that will naturally be fent to 
its market, it will alfo receive thofe of Georgia, 
a colony that has been lately eftabhifhed near it. 
Carouina and Spanifh Floriaa are feparated founds 

from each other by a great tract of land which ex- Georgia. 
tends-one hundred and twenty miles upon the fea 
.coaft, and three hundred miles from thence to the 
Apalachian mountains, and whofe boyndaries to 
the north and fouch are the rivers Savannah and 
Alatamaha. The Enghith miniftry had been long 
defirous of erecting a colony on this tract of coun- 
try, that was confidered as dependent upon Caro- 
lina, One of thofe inftances of benevolence, 

which 
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Boo K which liberty, the fource of every patriotic -vittue, 
“xwarr. tenders more fréquent ia Englend ‘than ia ‘arly 
Kemmyprs orber country, ferved to- détermine: the ‘views of 
government with regard to this place. ‘A tich’atd 
humane citizen, at his death, left ‘the wHole Of 
his eftate to fet at liberty fuch infolvent deBtors as 
were detained in prifon by ‘their creditors. Pri- 
dential reafons of ‘policy‘concurréd in ‘the derfort- 
ance of this will dictated by humanity ; ‘and the 
government ‘gave orders, that foch onkappy pri- 
foners as were releafed, fhould be tranfplanted into 
that defert country, that was now intended to be 
peopled. It was named Georgia in honour of the 
reigning fovercign. 

Tuis inftance of refpect, the more pleafing, as 

it was not the effect of flattery ; and the execution 
_Of a defign of fo much real advantage to the ftate, 
were enurely the work of the mation. The parlia- 
ment added 225,000 livres * to the eftate left by 
the will of the citizen; and a voluntary fubicrip- 
tion produced a much more confiderable fain. Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe, a man, who had diftinpurthed 
himflf ia the houfe of commens by his afte for 
great defigns, by bis zeal for his country, and his 
paffion for glory, was fixed upon to direct thele 
public finances, and to carry intoexecetion fo ¢x- 
cellent a project. Defirous of maihtaining the re- 
putation he had acquired, he chofe to condu& 
himfelf the firft colonifts that were {ent to Geor- 
gia; where he arrived in January 1733, and fixed 
his 
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Sis people on a fpotten miles diftant from thezg ook 
fea, in ah agreeable and ‘fertile plain on the tanks XxVvITI. 
of the Savannah. This rifing fetrlement ‘was call-" 
ed Savannah from the name of the river; and in- 
confiderable as it was in its infant ftate, was, how- 
ever, to become the capital of a flourithing colo. 
ay. Itconfifted at frft of no more than one hen- 
dred perfons, but before the end of the year the 
symber was increafed to 618 ; of whom 127 had 
emigrated at their own expence. Three hundred 
men, and 113 women, 102 lads, and 83 girls, 
formed the beginning of this new population, and 
the hapes of a numerows pofterity. 

Tus fettlement was increafed in 1735 by the 
arrival of fome Scotch highlanders. Their natio- 
nal courage induced them to accept an eftablith- 
ment offered them upon the borders of the Ala- 
tamaha, to defend the colony, if neceffary, againtt 
the attacks of the neighbouring Spaniards. Here 
they built the towns of Darien and Frederica, and 
feveral of their countrymen came over to fettle 
among them. 

In the fame year, a great number of proteftants 
driven out of Saltzburg by a fanatical prieft, em- 
barked for Georgia to enjoy peace and liberty 
of confcience. At firft they fettled on a fpot 
juft above that of the infant colony; but they 
afterwards chofe to be at a greater diftance, and 
to go as far down as the mouth of the Savannah, 
where they buile a town called Ebenezer. 
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BOOK Some Switzers followed the example of thefe wife 

xvirt, Saltzburghers, though they had not,’ like thetn, 

Serene heen perfecuted. Théy alfo fettled on the banks 
of the Savannah; but at the diftance of four and 
thirty miles fromthe Germans. Their colony con+ 
fifting of a hundred Habitations, was named Pu- 
ryfburgh, from Pury their founder, who having 
been at the expence of their fetrlemeht, was de- 
fervedly. chofen their chief, in teftimony of their 
gratitude to him. 

In thefe four or five colonies, fome men were 
found more inclined to trade than agriculture. 
Thefe, therefore, feparated from the reft in order 
to build the city Augulta, two hundred and thirty- 
fix miles diftant from the ocean. The goodnefs 
of the foil, though excellent in itfelf, was not the 
motive of their fixing upon this fituation; but they 
were induced to it by the facility it afforded them of 
carrying on the peltry trade with the favages. ‘I heir 
project was fo fucceisful, that as early as the year 
1739, fix hundred people were employed in this 
commerce, The fale of thele fkins was with much 
greater facility carried on, from the circumftance 
of the Savannah admitting the larceft hips to fail 
upon it as far as the wails of Augufta. 

Tue mother country ought, one would imagine, 
to have formed great expectations from a colony, 
where the had fent near five thoufand men, and 
Jaid out 1,485,000 livres* exclufive of the vclun- 
tary contributions that have been raifed by zealous 

patricts, 
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patriots. Brut to her great furprife, the received Boo K 
information 1741, that there remained fearce a XVIII. 
fixth part of that numerous colony fent to Geor-' 

gia; who being now totally difcouraged, feemed 

only defiraus to fix in a more favourable ficuation, 

The reafons of thefe calamities were enquired into 

and difcovered. 

Tus colony, even in its infancy, brought with Impedi- 
it the feeds of irs decay. The government, to- have oe 
gether with the property of Georgia, had been eecaae 
ceded to individuals. The example of Carolina Georgia 
ought to have prevented this imprudent fcheme ; 
but nations any more than individuals do not learn 
inftruction from their pafl mifconduét. An en- 
lightened government, though checked by the 
watchful eye of the people, is not always able to 
guard againft every mifufe of its confidence. The. 
Englith miniftry, though zealoufly attached to the 
common welfare, facrificed the public intereft to 
the rapacious views of interefted individuals. 

Tue firft ufe that the proprietors of Georgia 
made of the unlimited power they were invetted 
with was to eftablith a fyftem of legiflation, that 
made them entirely mafters not only of the police, 
juftice and finances of the country, but even of 
the lives and eftates of its inhabitants, Every 
{pecies of right was withdrawn from the people, 
who are the original poffeffors of them all. Obe- 
dience was required of the people, though con- 
trary to their intereft and knowledge; and it was 


Con- 
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B-0 0 K-confidered here, as in, ether cowntries, as their du-- 
XVigi. ty and their fate. 

As great inconveniences had been found to arife 
in other colonies from large poffeffions, it was, 
thought proper in Georgia to allow each family 
only fifty acres of land; which they were not per- 
mitted to mortgage, or even to difpofe of by will 
to their female iffue. This laft regulation of mak- 
ing only the male iffue capable of inheritance, was 
foon abolifhed; but there ftill remained too many 
obftacles to excite a fpirit of emulation. It fel- 
dom happens, that a man refolves to Jeave his, 
country but upon the profpect of fome great ad- 
vantage that works flrongly upon his imagination. 
All limits, therefore, prefcribed to his induftry, 
are fo many checks which prevent him from en- 
gaging in any project. The boundaries affigned 
to every plantation mutt neceffarily have produced 
this bad effect. Several other errors ftill affected 
the original plan of this country, and prevented 
its increafe. 

Tue taxes impofed upon the moft fertile of the- 
Englifh colonies, are very inconfiderable, and even 
thefe are not levied tll thefettkements have aequir- 
ed fome degree of vigour and profperity. From 
its infant ftate, Georgia had been fubjegted to the: 
fines of a feudal government, with which it had 
been as ic were fettered. The revenues raifed by. 
this kind of fervice increafed prodigioufly, in pro- 
partion as thecolony extended itfelf. The foun. 
ders of it, blinded by a {pirit of avidity, did not 
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perceive, that the {mallet duty impofed upon then oo kK 
trade ofa populous and Apurifhing province, would xvii. 
mueh foonér enrich them.thap the largeft fines laid ' 
upon,a barren and uncltivated country. 

To. this fpecies of -oppreffion was added anpther, 
which, hawever ingredible it may appear, might 
arife from a {piri of benevolence. The planters. 
of Georgia were not allowed the ufe of flaves. Ca- 
rolina and fome other colonies having been efta- 
blifhed withour their affiftance, it was thought 
that a country deftined to be the bulwark of thofe 
American poffeffions ought nat ta be peopled by 
a fet of flaves, who-.could not be in the Jeaft in- 
terefted in the defence of their opprefiors. But 
it_ was not at the fame time forefeen, that colonifts, 
who were lefs favoured by the mother country, 
than their neighbours, who were fituated in a 
country lefs fufceptible of tillage and in a hotter 
Climate, would want ftrength and {fpirit to under- 
take a cultivation that required greater encourage- 
ment. 

Tus indolence which fo many obftacles gave 
rife to, found a further excufe, in another prohi- 
bition that had been impofed. The difturbances 
produced by the ufe of {pirituous liquors over all 
the continent of North America, induced the 
founders of Georgia to forbid the importation of 
rum, This prolbition, though well intended, 
deprived the colonifts of the only liquor that could 
correct the bad qualities of the waters of the coun- 
try, which were generally unwholefome; and of 

the 
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B00 K the only means they had to reftore the wafte’-of 

XVII. ftrength aad fpirits that muft be the confequence 
‘of inceffant labour. Befides this it prevented their 
commerce with the Antilles, as they could hot go 
thither to barter their wood, corn and cattle that 
ought to have been their moft valuable commodi- 
ties, in return for the rum of thofe iflands. 

Tue mother country, at length, perceived how 
much thefe defeéts in the political regulatidns and 
inftitutions had prevented the increafe of the co- 
Tony, and° freed them from the reftrainrs they had 
before been clogged with. The government in 
Georgia was fettled upon the fame plan as that 
which had rendered Carolina fo flourifhing ; and 
inftead of being dependent on a few individuals, 
became one of the national poffeffions. 

Tuoucna this colony has not fo extenfive a terri- 
tory, fo temperate a climate, nor fo fertile a foil 
as the neighbouring province, and though it can 
never be fo Rourifhing as Carolina, notwithftand- 
ing it cultivates rice, indigo, and almoft all the 
fame productions, yet 1¢ will become advantage- 
cus to the mother country, when the apprehenfi- 
ons arifing from the tyranny of its government 
which have with reafon prevented people from 
fettling there, are removed. Tt will one day no 
Jenget be afferted, that Georgia is the leaft popu- 
Jous of ali the Englifh colonies upon the continent, 
norwithftanding the fuccours govetnment has foam- 
ply beftowed upon it. All thefe advantages will 
4 laa be increafed by the aequifition of Fid-" 

rida; 
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rida; a province, which from its vicinity muft ne- Boo K 
_ceffarily influence the profperity of Georgia, and XVIII. 
which claims our attention from ftill more impor- 
tant reafons. 
_ Unper the name of Florida the ambition of Hittery of 
Spain comprehended all that tra& of land in Ame- is ceffion 
rica, which extends from Mexico to the northern cae 
regions. But fortune, which fports with the va- totheEng- 
nity of nations, has long fince confined this vague 
defcription to the peninfula formed by the fea on 
the channel of Bahama, between Georgia and Loui- 
fiana. The Spaniards, who had often contented 
themfelves with preventing the population of a 
country they could not inhabit, were defirous in 
1565 of fettling on this fpot, after having driven 
the French from it, who had begun the year be- 
fore to form a {mall eftablifhment there. 

Tue moft eafterly fettlement in this colony was 
known by the name of San Mattheo. The con- 
querors would have abandoned it, notwithftanding 
it was fituated on a navigable river at two leagues 
diftance from the fea, on an agreeable and fertile 
foil, had they not difcovered the faffafras upon it. 

THis tree, a native of America, is of a better 
kind in Florida than in any other part of that con-' 
tinent. It grows equally on the borders of the fea 
and upon the mountains ; but always ina foil that 
is neither too dry, nor toodamp. It is ftraighte 
and lofty like the fir-tree, it has no branches, and 
its tops formed fomewhat in the fhape of a cup. 
It ig an ever-green, and its leaves refemble thofe of 
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Boo x the laorel. * Its flower, which is yellow, is taken 
XVIII. in infufion as the mulkin and tea. Ks root, 
“vy which is well known in trade, being very fervice- 


able in medicine, ought to be {pungy, light, of 
a oreyifh colour; of a tharp, fweetith and aro- 
matic tafle ; and fhould have the fmell of the fen- 
nel and anife. Thefe qualities give it the virtue of 
promoting peifpiration, refolving thick and vif- 
cows humours, and relieving palftes and catarrhs. 
It was formerly much ufed in venereal com- 
phints. 

Tue fr Spaniards who fettkd there, would, 
probably have fallen a facrifice to this laft dif- 
order, without the affiftance of this powerful re- 
medy ; they would, at leaft, not have recovered 
from thofe dangerous fevers they were generally 
fubject to at St. Mattheo; either in confequence 
of the foed of the country, or the badnefs of the 
waters. ‘But the favages taught them, that by 
drinking in a morning fafting, and at their meals, 
water in which faffafras had been boiled, they 
might certainly depend upon a fpeedy recovery. 
The experiment, upon trial, proved fuccefsful. 
But fill the village never emerged fiom the ob- 
furnty and difliefs which were, undoubtedly, the 
natutal and injurmountabic ev.is that attended the 
conquerors of the new wold. 

Avorner cftablifhment was formed upon the 
fame coaft, at fifteen leagues diftance from San 
Mattheo, known by the name of St, Auguftine. 
The Englith attacked it in 1747, but were obliged 

: to 
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to defi their attem;ts. Some Scotch Hizh-poox 
Janders, in endeavouring to cover the retreat of xv1Il. 
the affailants, were repulled and fluin. A fer-' 
geant, who fought among che Spaniards, was 
fpared by the Inuian fayage., only that he might 
be referved to undergo thele torments which they 
inflict upon their prifoners. This wan, it is faid, 
on feeing the horrid tortures that awaited him, 
addreffed the blood-thirfty multitude in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

*¢ Heroes and patriarchs of the weftern world, 
*© vou were not the enemies that I fought for; but 
* you have at laft been the conquerors. The 
“© chance of war has thrown me in your power. 
“© Make what ufe you pleafe of the right of con- 
“ queft. This is a right I do not call in guef- 
“tion. But as it is cuftomary in my country to 
** offer a ranfom for one’s life, liften to a propofal 
“ not unworthy your notice. 
‘© Know then, valiant Americans, that in the 
country of which J-ama native, there are fome 
** men who poflels a fuperior knowlcdze of the 
** fecrets of nature. One of thole fages connec éted 
“ to me by the tes of kindred, imparted to me, 
‘Ss when I became a foldier, a charm to make me 
“ invulnerable. You muft have obierved how I 
““ have efcaped all your darts. Wruebout fuch a 
* charm would it have been poMble for me ta 
** have furvived all the mortal blows you have 
“ aimed at me? For Lappe] to your own valour, 
“ to.teftify that mune hes fuficicntiy exerted it. 
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Book felf, and has not avoided any danger. Lifcis 
Xvilt. “ not fo much the obje& of my requeft, as the 


glory of having communicated to you a {fecret 
of fo much confequence to your fafety, and of 
rendering the moft valiant nation upon the 
“earth, invincible. Suffer me only to have one 
“ of my hands at liberty, in order to perform the 
“ ceremonies of inchantment, of which] will now 
make trial on myfelf before you.” 
Tue Indians liftened with eagernefs to this dif- 
courfe, which was flattering buth to their warlike 
character, and their turn for the marvellous. 
After a fhort confultation, they untied one of the 
prifoner’s arms. The highlander begged that they 
would put his broad fword into the hands of the 
moft expert and ftouteft man among them; aid 
at the fame time laying bare his neck, after having 
rubbed it, and muttering fome words accompanied 
with magic figns, he cried aloud with a chearful 
countenance. ‘ Obferve now, O valiant Indians, 
‘¢ an inconteftable proof my honefty. Thou war- 
*¢ rior, who now holdeft my keen cutting wea- 
* pon, do thou new firike with all thy ftrength: 
“¢ far from being able 06 fever my head from my 
“ body, thou wilt not even wound the fkin of my 
* neck.” 

He had {carcely fpoke thefe words, when the 
Indian, aiming the moft violent blow, ftruck off 
the head of the fergeant, to the diftance of twenty 
feet. The favages aftonithed, ftood motionlets, 
geewing the bloody cerpie of the ftranger, and 
; then 
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then turned their eyes upon one another, as if topooK 
reproach each other with their blind credulity, xv1II. 
But admiring the artifice the prifoner had made_ 

ufe of to avoid the torture by haftening his death, 

they beftowed on his body the funeral honours of 

their country. If this fact, the date of which is 

too recent to admit of credit, hes not all the 

marks of authenticity it fhould have, it will only 

be one falfehood more to be added to the accounts 

of travellers. 

Tue Spaniards, who in all their progrefs 
through America, were more employed in ce- 
ftroying the inhab.tants, than in erecting build- 
ings, had formed only thofe two fertlements we 
have taken notice of at the mouth of the channel 
of Bahama. Act fourfcore leagues diftance from 
St. Auguftine, upon the entrance of the gulph of 
Mexico, they had raifed that of St. Mark, at the 
mouth of the river Apalache. But this fituation, 
well adapted to maintain a communication be- 
tween the two continents of the new world, had 
already loft all the little confequence it had at firft 
obtained, when the Englifh fettled at Cazolina in 
1704, and entirely deftroyed it. 

Art the diftance of thirty leagues further was 
another colony, known by the name of St. Jofeph, 
but of lefs confequence than that of St. Mark. 
Situated on a flat coaft, expofed to every ‘wind, 
and ona barren foil and an uncultivated coun ry ; 
it was the laft place where one might expect to 
meet with inhabitants. But avarice being fre- 
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B00 K quently a dupe to ignorance, fonte Spaniards {et- 
XVItE. thed there. : 

Trosz Spaniards who had’ fortned an eftablithe 
ment at the bay of Penfacola upon the borders of 
Louifiana, were at leaft happier in their choice of 
fituation, The foil was fufceptible of culture ; 
and'there was a road which had it been a litele 
deeper at its entrance, might have been thought a 
good one, if the belt fhips that arrived there had 
not foon been worm-eaten. 

Tuese five colonies, fcattered over a fpace fuf- 
ficient to have formed a great kingdom, did not 
contain more than three thoufand inhabitants fur- 
paffing each other in floth and poverty. They 
were all fupported by the produce of their cattle. 
The hides they fold at the Hiavannah, and the 
provifions with which they ferved their garrifon, 
whole pay amounted to 7£0,0c0 livres * enabled 
them to purchase cloths and every article which 
their foil did not fupply. Notwithftanding the 
miferable flate in which they had been Jeft by the 
mother country, the greateft part of them chofe to 
coto Cuba, when Florida was ceded to England 
by the treaty of 1763. gThis acquifition, there- 
fore, was no more than a defert, yet ftill it was 
fome advantage to have got rid of a number of 
lazy, indolent and diftaffe&ed inhabitancs. 

G@¢at Bayrain was pleafed with the profpect 
of .peopling, 4 vaft province, whofe limits have 
been extended even to the Miffifippi, by the cef- 
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fion France has mage | of part of Louifiana. The BOOK 
better to accomplhth her defign, the has divided XVIII. 
it into two governments, under the names ef Eat 
and Weft Florida. 

Tue Englith had long been defirous of efta- 
blithing themfelves in that part of the continent, 
in order to gpen a free communication with the 
wealthieft colonies of Spain. At firft they had no 
other view except the profits arifing from a con- 
traband trade. But an advantage fo precarious 
and momentary, was not an object of fufficient 
importance, nor any way fuitable to the ambition 
of a great power. Cultivation alone can render 
the conquefts of an induftrious people fourifling. 
Senfible of this the Englih give every encourage- 
ment to promote agriculture in the fineft part of 
their dominions. Jn one year, 1769, the parlia- 
ment voted no lefs than 205,875 livres* for the 
two Floridas. Fyre, at leaf, ihe mother for 
fome time adminifters nourifhment to her new- 
born children; whereas, in other nations, the go- 
vernment fucks and exhaufts at the fame time the 
milk of the mother country and the bloed of the 
colonies. 

Ir is not eafy to determine, to what degree of By what 
fplendour this indulgence with time and good ma- England 
nagement may raife the Floridas. Appearances, oe 
however, are ‘highly promifing. The, air is ulefubso 
healthy, and the foil fit for every hind a grain. oe 
The firft trials of rice, cotton, and indign, were 

X 4 attended 
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B ga Kattetided with fuch fuccefa, thet the namber of co- 

XViIiL. lonifts.was greatly tmtreafel by ic. They pour in 

sw" from the mcighbouring provinces, the muether 
country, and all the protef@ant dominions in En- 
fope. Ejow greatly ovight“this population be in- 
creafed, if the fovercigns of North America would 
depart from the maxims they bave uniformly pur- 
fued, and would condefcend to imtermatriages 
with Indian families ! And for what reafon fhould 
this method of civilizing the favageé tribes, which 
has been {fo fuccefsfully employed by the moft en- 
lightened politicians, be rejected by a free people, 
who from their principles muft admit a greater 
equality than other nations ? Would they then be 
oftill reduced to the crue] alternative of feeing their 
crops burned, and their labourers maffacred, or 
of perfecuting without intermiffion, and extermi- 
nating without pity, thofe wandering bands of 
natives? Surely, a generous ‘hation, which has 
made fuch great and fuch continued efforts to 
teion without a rival over this vaft tract of the 
new world, fhould prefer to fanguinary and inglo- 
rious hoftilities, a humane and infallible method of 
difarming the enly enemy that remains to nue 
her, tranquillity ! 

Tue Englith flatter themfelves, that without 
the*affiftance of thefe alliances they fhall foon be 
freed deol: the little interruption that remains. Jt 
is the fate of favage nations, fay they, to wafte 
attay in proportion as the people of civilized ftates 
one to fettle among them, Unable to fubmit to 

the 
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the labour of cultivation, and failing of theirgoor 
wiual fubfiftence from the chace, ‘they are reduced xvtit. 
to the neteflity of abandoning ail thofe tracts of 

lands which induitry and activity have undertaken 

to clear, ‘This is actually the cafe with all the 

natives bordering on the European fetrlements. 

They keep daily retizing further into the woods 3 

they fall back upon the Affenipouals and Hud- 

fon’s bay, where they muft neceffarily encroach 

typon each other, and in a fhort time muft perith 

for want of fubfiftence. 

But before this total deftruttion is brought 
about, events of a very ferious nature may cccur. 
We have not yet forgotten the generous Pondiack. 
That formidable warriour bad broke with che 
Englith in 1762. Major Roberts, who was em- 
ployed to reconcile him, fent him a prefent of 
brandy. Some Iroquois, who were ftanding round 
their chief, fhuddered at che fight of this liquor. 
Not doubting that ic was poifoned, they infifted 
that he fhould not accept fo fufpicious a prefent, 
How can it be, faid their leader, that @ man, who 
knows my efteem for bim, and the fignal fervices I 
bave done bim, foould entertain a thought of taking 
away my life? Saying this, he received and drank 
the brandy with a confidence equal to that of the 
moft renowned herg of antiquity., 

By many inftances of magnanimity-{gpilar to 
this, the eyes of the favage nations had all been 
fixed “upon Pondiack. His defign was to unite 
them in a body for the defence of their lands and 

independ- 
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Boo Kindependence. Several unfortunate circumfances 
X¥{11 concurred to defeat this grand projet; but it may 
w= be refumed, and it is not impoffible thas it may 
fucceed, Should this be the cafe, the Englith will 
be under a neceflity of protecting their frontier 
again{t an enemy, that hath none of thofe expen- 
ces to fuftain or evils to dread, which war brings 
with it among civilized nations ; and will find the 
advantages they have promifed themfelves from 
conquefts made at the-expence of fo much trea7 
fure and fo much blood, confiderably retarded, 
at leaft, if not intirely loft. 

Extentof Tue two Floridas, part of Louifiana, and all 

the Bunth ‘ . 
dominions Canada, obtained at the fame cra, either by con- 
Hens queft or treaty, have rendered the Englith mafters 
of all that fpace, which extends from the river St. 
Lawrence to the M.ffifippi; fo that without rec- 
koning Hudfon’s bay, Newfoundland, and the 
other iflancs of North-America, they are in polfef- 
fion of the mofc extenfive empire that ever was 
formed upon the face of the globe. This vaft ter- 
riory is divided from north to fouth by a chain of 
high mountains, which alternately receding from 
and approaching the coaft, leave between them 
end the ocean a rich tra& of land of a. hundred 
and fifty, two hundred, and fometimes three hup- 
dred miles in breadth. Beyond the Apalachian 
mountains is an immenfe defert, into which fome 
travellers have ventured as far as eight hundred 
learues without finding an end to it. It is fuppof- 
ed that the rivers at the extremity of thefe uncul- 
tivated 
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tivated tecions have a communication with thepoox 
South-fea. Uf chrs conjeCture, which is noe defti- XVIII. 
ture of probability, fhould be confirmed by expe- 
rience, England would unite in her colonies all the 
branches of communication and commerce of the 
world. As her territories extend from one Ame- 
rican fea to the other, fhe may be faid to join the 
four quarters of the world, From ali her Euro- 
pean ports, from all her African fetclements, the 
freights and fends out fhips to the new world, 
From her maritime fettlements in the eaft fhe would 
have a direct channel to the Weft Indies by the 
Pacific ocean. She would difcover thofe flips of 
Jand or branches of the fea, the ifthmus of the 
ftreight, which lies between the northern extremi- 
ties of Afia and America. By the vaft extent of 
her col. nies fhe would have in her own power all 
the avenues of trade, and would fecure all the ad= 
vantages of it by her numerous ficets. Perhaps, 
by having the empire of all the feas fhe might af- 
pire to the fupremacy of both worlds. But it is 
not in the deftiny of any fingle naticn to attain to 
fuch a piich of creatnefs, Is then extent of domi. 
‘nion jo flattering an clveét, when conquefts are 
made only to be loft ayain? Let the Romans 
fpeak! Does it conftitute power, to pofefs fuch a 
fhare of the globe, chac fome part fhall always be 
enlightened by the rays of the fun, if while we 
reign in one world we are to languifh in ob{curity 
in the other? Let the Spaniards anfwer ! 


THE 
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BOOK Tne Encglith will be happy, if they can preferve 
xvii. by the means of culture and navigation, an em- 

pire, which muft ever be found too extenfive, 
when it cannot be maintained without bloodthed. 
But as this is the price, which ambition muft al- 
ways pay for the fuccefs of its enterprifes, it is by 
commerce alone that conquefts can become valu- 
able to a maritime power. Never did war pro-. 
cure for any conqueror a territory more improve-. 
able by human induftry than that of the northern 
continent of America. Although the land in ge- 
neral is fo low near the fea, that in many parts it 
is fcarcely diftinguifhable from the top of the main 
maft, even after anchoring in fourteen fathom, yet 
the coaft is very eafy of accefs, becaufe the depth 
diminifhes infenfibly as you advance. From this 
circumftance it is eafy to determine exactly by the 
line the diftance of the main land. Befides this, 
the mariner has another ¥ which is the appear- 
ance of trees, that, feeming to rife out cf the fea, 
form an enchanting object to his view upon a 
fhore, which prefents roads and harbours without 
number for the reception and prefervation of thip- 
ping. 

Ture productions of the earth arife in great 
abundance from a foil newly cleared; but on the 
other hand they are a long time before they come 
to maturity.’ Many plants are even fo late in flow- 
er, that the wintet prevents their ripening ; while 
on oor continent, Both the fruit and the feed of 


them are gathered in a morg porthern latitude. 
TWhae 
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What can be the caufe of this phanomenon? Be-Boo xk 
fore the arrival of the Europeans, the North Ame- XVIIz. 
ricans, living upon the produce of their hunting “~~~ 
and ffhery, left their lands totally uncultivated. 
The whole country was covered with woods and 
thickets. Under the fhade of thefe forefts grew 
a multitude of plants. The leaves, which fell 
every winter from the trees, formed a bed three 
or four inches thick. Before the damps had quite 
rotted this fpecies of manure, the fummer came 
on; and nature, left entirely to herfelf, continued 
heaping inceffantly upon each other thefe effects 
of her fertility. The plants buried under wet 
leaves, through which they with difficulry made 
their way in a long courfe of time, became ac- 
cuftomed to a long vegetation. The force of cul- 
ture has not yet been able to fubdue the habit fixed 
and confirmed by ages, nor have the difpofitions 
of nature given way to tHe influence of art. Put 
this climate fo long unknown or neglected by 
mankind, prefents them with advantages, which 
fupply the defects and ill confequences of that 
omiffion. 

Ir produces almoft all the trees that are natives 2c pe- 
of our climate. Ic has alfo others peculiar to ir- cuir to 

: Noith 
felf ; among which are the fugar maple, and the America 
candleburry myrtle. The candleburry myrtle is a 
fhrub which delights in a moilt foil, and is, there- 
fore, feldom found at any diftance-from the fea. 
its feeds are covered with a white powder, which 
Jopks like flour. When they are gathered towards 
the 
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Book the.end of autumn, and put into boiling water, 
xXVizi. there rifes a vifcous bedy, which {wims at the saps 


‘and is fkimmed of. As foon as this is come 80 a 

confiftence, it is commonly of a dirty green co- 
Jour. To purify it, it is boded a fecond time, 
when it becomes tran/parent and acquiges an agree* 
able green colour. 

Tass fubftance, which in quality and confiftence 
Is a medium. between tallow and wax, fupplied 
the place of beth to the firft Europeans that land- 
ed in this country. The dearnets of it has occa- 
fioned it to be lefs used, in proportion as the num- 
ber of domettic animals hath increafed. Never- 
thelefs as it burns Mower than tallow, is lefs {fub- 
ject to melt, aad has not that difagreeable fmell, 
"it is {till preferred, wherever it can be procured at . 
a moderate price. The property of giving light 
is, Of all itsufes, the leaft valuable. It ferves to 
make excellent foap and plaifters for wounds: if 
is even employed for the purpofe of {caling letters. 
The fugar maple merits no lets atterftign than the 
candleburry myrtle, as may be conceived from its 
name. 

Tus tree, whofe nature is to fourith by the fide 
of ftreams, or in marfhy places, grows to the 
height of an oak. In the month of March, an 
inciGon of the depth of three or fowr inches is madef 
in che lower part of the trunk. A pipe és put into 
the orifice, tough which the juice, that flows 
from it, is conveyed into a veel placed to receive 
Ki. The young trees are fo full af this liquor, that 

in 
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in half an hour they will flla quart bottle. Thesoo x 
old ones afford lefs, but of much better quality. No XVIII. 
more than one incifien or two at moft’can be made “Vv 
without draining and weakening the tree. If three 

or four pipes are applied, it foon dies. 

Tue fap of this tree has naturally the favour 
of honey. To reduce it to fugar, it is evaporated 
by fire, till it has acquired the confiftence of a 
thick fyrup. It is then poured into moulds of 
earthen ware or bark of the birch-tree. The fy- 
rup hardens as st cools, and becomes a red kind of 
fugar, almoft tranfparent, and pleafant enough to 
the tafte. To give ic a whitenels, flour is fome- 
times mixed up with it in the making; bur this 
ingredient always changes the flavour of it. This 
kind of fugar is ufed for the fame purpofrs, as 
that which is made from canes; but eighteen or 
twenty pounds of juice go to the makinz of one 
peund of fugar, fo that ic can be of no great ule in 
trade. 

Amipst the multitude of birds which inhabi¢ Bird> pe- 
the forefts of North America, there is one ex- ion 
tremely fingular in its kind; this is the hummimg 472. 
bird, a fpecies of which, on account of its {mall- 
nefs, is called Poifeau mouche, or the fly bird. Its 
beak is long and pointed like a needle; and its 
daws are not thicker than a common pia. Upoa 
its head it has a black tuft of incomparable beauty. 

Its breaft is of a rofe colour, and gts Melly whire as 
milk. Theo wings and tail are grey, bor- 
dered with Giver,: ad freaked with the brighteft 
; gold. 
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BOCK gold. The down, which covers all the plamage 

EV¥L. of this litle bied, gives ix fo delicate a caf, chat 
‘it refembles a velvet fewer, whole beauty fadts on 
the flighteft touch. f | 

Tue fpring is the only fekfon for this charming 
bird. ies neft, perched on the middle of a bough, 
is covered on the ouffide with a grey and greenith 
mofs, and on the infide lined with a very foft down 
gathered from yellow flowers. This neft is half 
an inch in depth, and about an inch in diameter. 
There are néver found more than two eggs in it 
about the fize of the fmalleft peas. Many at- 
tempts have been made to rear the young ones; but 
they have never lived more than three weeks or a 
month at molt. 

Tus humming bird lives entirely on the juice 
of flowers, fluttering from one to another, like 
the bees. Sometimes it buries itfelf in the calix of 
the largeft flowers. Its fight produces a buzzing 
noife like that of a fpinning-wheel. When tired, 
it lights apon the neareft tree or flake; reitsa few 
minutes, and fites again to the flowers. Notwith- 
ftanding its weaknefs, it does not appear timid; 
but will fuffer a man to approach within eight of 
ten feet of it. 

* Wuo éould imagine, that fo diminutive as ani- 
mal could be malicious, paffignate and querst- 
fone? Thefe birds are often feen fighting together 
with great M@rygnd obftinacy, ~The ftrokes they 
give with their beak are fo fudden and fo quick, 
thar they are not diftinguifhabie by.che eye. Their 

wings 
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wings move with fuch agility, that they feem notpook 
to moye at all, They are more heard than feen: XVIII. 
and their noife refembles thar of a fparrow. 

Tuesz little birds are all impatience. When 
they come near a flower, if they find it faded and 
withered, they tear all the leaves afunder, The 
precipitation with which they peck it, betrays, as 
it is faid, the rage with which they are animated. 
Towards the end of the fummer, thoufands of 
flawers may be feen ftript of all their leaves by the 
fury of the humming birds. It may be doubted, 
however, whether this mark of refentment is not 
rather an effect of hunger than of an unneceffarily 
deftructive inftiné. 

Nortu America formerly was devoured by in- 
fects. As the air was not then purified, the ground 
cleared, the woods cut down, nor the waters drain- 
ed off, thefe litle animals deftroyed without oppo- 
fition all the productions of nature. None of them 
was ufeful to mankind. There is only one at pre- 
fent, which is the bee: but this is fuppofed to have 
been carried on from the old to the new orld, 
The favages call it, the Englith fly ; and i is only 
found near the coafts. Thefe circumftances an- 
nounce it to be of foreign original. The bees fly 
in numerous {warms through the forefts of the new 
world. Their numbers are continually increafing, 
and their honey, which is converted to feveral 
ufes, fupplies many perfons with food. 
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BOOK Tuz bee is not the only prefent which Europe 
%VIIT. has had it in her power to make-to Ameriea. She 


a) 
The Eng- 


has enriched her alfo with a breed of domeftic 


5 : ° 
ie fupply animals, for the favages had none. America had 


orth 
America 
with do- 


& 


not yet affociated beafts with men in the labours of 


metic anje CUlsiVation, when the Europeans carried over thi- 
mal 


ther in their thips feveral of their fpecies of do- 
meftic animals. They have multiplied there pro- 
Gigioufly ; but all of them, excepting the hog, 
whofe whole merit confifts in fattening himfelf, 
have lof much of that ftrength and fize which 
they enjoyed in thofe countries from whence they 
were brought. ‘Fhe oxen, horfes and fheep have 
degenerated in the northern colonies of England, 
though the particular kinds of each had been 
chofea with great precaution. 

Witnour doubt, ir is the climate, the nature 
of the air and the foil which has prevented the 
fuccefs of their tranfplantation. Thefe animals, 
as well as the men, were at firft attacked by epi- 
demical diforders. If the contagion did not, as in 
the gen, affect the principles of generation in 
them, feveral fpecies of them at leaft were with 
much difficulty reproduced. Each generation fell 
fhort of the Jaft; and as it happens to American 
planis in Europe, European cattle continually de- 
generated ia America, Such is the law of cli- 
mates, which wills every people, every animal 
and vegetable fpecies to grow and flourifh in its 
native foil. The love of their native foil feems an 

ordinance 
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ordinance of nature prefcribed to all beings, likeBook 
the defire of preferving their exiftence. XVIII. 
Yer there are certain correfpondences of Gece, 
mate, which form exceptions to the general rule eee 
againft tranfporting animals and plants. «Wher to North 
the Englith fir landed on the North-American jy the 
continent, the wandering inhabitants of thofe de- 2s". 
folate regions had fcarcely arrived at the cultiva- 
tion of a {mail quantity of maize. ‘This {pecies of 
corn, unknown at that time in Europe, was “the 
only one known in the new world. The culture 
of it was by no means difficult. The favages con- 
tented themfelves with taking off the turf, making 
a few holes in the ground with a ftick, and throw- 
ing into each of them a fingle grain, which pro- 
duced two hundred and fifty or three hundred. 
The method of preparing it for food was not more 
complicated. They pounded it in a wooden or 
{tone mortar, and made it into a pafte, which they 
baked under embers. They often ate it boiled or 
toatted merely upon the coals. 
Tue maize has many advantages. Its teaves 
are ufeful in feeding cattle ; a circumftance of 
great moment where there are very few meadows, 
A hungry, light, fandy foil agrees beft with this 
plant. The feed may be froaen in the fpring two 
or three times without impairing the harveft. In 
hort it is of all plants the one that is leaft injured 
by the excefs of drought or moifture. 
Tuese caules, which introduced the cultivation 
of it in that part of the world, induced the Eng- 
Y 2 lith 
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Boo x lihh to preferve and even promote it in their fet- 
XVIUE. tlements. They foldit to Portugal, to South 
“——~v—"" America, and the fugar iflands, and had fufficient 
for their own ufe. They did not, however, ne- 
glect to enrich their plantations with European 
grains, all of which fucceeded, though not fo per- 
fectly as in their native foil. With the fuperfluity 
of their harvefts, the produce of their herds, and 
the clearing of their forefts, the colonifts formed a 
trade with all the wealthieft and moft populous 
provinces of the new world. 
Tue mother country, finding that her northern 
colonies had fupplanted her in her trade with 
Sovth America, and fearing that they would foon 
become her rivals even in Europe at all the mar- 
kets for falc and corn, endeavoured to divert their 
induftry to objects that might be more ufeful to 
her. She wanted neither motives nor means to 
bring about this purpole, and had foon an oppor- 
tunity to carry it into execution. 
ee Tue greateft part of the pitch and tar the Eng- 
the necefli- |,fh wanted for their fleet, ufed to be furnifhed by 
eee. Sweden. In 1703, that ftate was fo blind to its 
avai Mores true intereft, as to lay this important branch of 
rica, commerce under the refirictions of an exclufive 
patent. The firft eff: of this monopoly was a 
judden and unnatural increale of price. England 
taking advantage of this blunder of the Swedes, 
encouraged by confiderable premiums the impor- 
tauon of all forts of naval ftores which North 
America could furnifh. 
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Turse rewards did not immediately producegooxk 
the effect that was expected from them. A bloody xvirr. 


war, raging in each of the four quarters of the’ 


world, prevented both the mother country ‘and 
the colonies from giving to this beginning revolu- 
tion in commerce the attention which it merited. 

The modern nations, whofe intereft were united, 
taking this inaétion, which was only occafioned 
by the hurry of a war, for an abfolute proof of 
inability, thought they might without danger lay 
every reftri€tive claufe upon the exportation of 
marine ftores, that could contribute to enhance 
the price of them. For this end they entered into 
mutual engagements which were made public in 
1738, atime, when all the maritime powers ftill 
felt the effects of a war, that had continued four- 
teen years. 

Enoianp was alarmed by fo odious a conven- 
tion. She difpatched to America mea of fu'ficient 
ability to convince the inhabitants how neceffary 
it was for them to affift the views of the mother 
country ; and of fufficient experience to direct 
their firft attempts towards great objects, without 
making them pafs through thofe minute details, 
which quickly extinguifh an ardour excited with 
difficulty. Ina very fhort time fuch quantities of 
pitch, tar, turpentine, vards and mafts were 
brought into the harbours of Great Britain, that 
fhe was enabled to fupply the nations around 
her, 
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Boox Tuts fudden fuccefs blinded the Britifh govern. 

XViiIt. ment. The cheapnefs of the commodities fur- 

“—v- nifhed by the colonies, in comparifon of thofe 
which were brought from the Baltic, gave them 
an advantage, which feemed to infure a conftant 
preference. Upon this the miniftry concluded 
that the bounties might be withdrawn. But they 
had not taken into their calculation the difference 
of freight, which was entirely in favour of their 
rivals, A total ftop enfued in this branch of 
trade, and made them fenfible of their error, Jn 
172g, they revived the bounties; which though 
they were not laid fo high as formerly, were fuf- 
ficient to give to the vent of American ftores the 
oreatctt uperiority at leaft in England, over thofe 
of the nortnern nations, 

Tue woods, though they conftituted the prin- 
cipal ri.bes or the colonies, had hitherto been 
overlooked by the governors of the mother coun- 
try. The produce of them had long been ex- 
ported by the Enp!.fh to Spain, Portugal, and the 
different markets in the Mediterranean, where it 
was bought up for building and other ufes. As 
thefe traders did not take in return merchandife 
fufficient to complete their cargoes, it had beena 
practice with the Hamburghers, and even the 
Dtitch to import on their bottoms the produce of 
the moft fertile climates of Europe. This double 
trade &F export and cartying the merchandife of 
other rations had confiderably augmented the Bri- 
tith navy. The parliament, being informed of 
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this advantage, in the year 1722, immediately ex-B oo K 
empted the timber of the colonies from all thofe xviit. 
duties of importation, which Ruffian, Swedith and’ 
Danith timber are fubje& to. This firft favour 
was followed by a bounty, which, at the fame 
time that it comprehended every fpecies of wood 
in general, was principally calculated for thofe, 
which are employed in fhip-building. An advan- 
tage, fo confiderable in itfelf would have been 
greatly improved ; if the colonies had built among 
themfelves veffels proper for tranfporting cargoes 
of fuch weight; if they had made dock yards, 
from which they might have furnifhed complete 
freights; and finally, if they had abolithed the 
cuftom of burning in the {pring the leaves which 
had fallen in the preceding autumn. This abfurd 
practice deftroys all the young trees, that are be- 
ginn'ng in that feafon to fhoot out; and leaves 
only the old ones, which are too rotten for ufe. 
It is notorious, thar veffels conftructed in Arne- 
rica, or with American materials, lait but a very 
fhort time. This inconvenience may arife from 
feveral caufes; but that, which has juft been 
mentioned, merits the greater attention, as it may 
be eafily remedied. Befides timber and mafts for 
fhips, America is capable of furnifhing likewife 
fails and rigging, by the cultivation of hemp and 
flax. 

Tue French proteftants, who, whep driven 
from their country by a victorious prince become 
infected with a fpirit of bigotry, carried their na- 
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B00 Ktional induftry into all the countries of his ene- 
XVIII.mies, and taught England the value of two com- 
—v—" modities of the utmoft importance to a maritime 
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power. Both flax and hemp were cultivated with 
fome fuccefs in Scotland and Ireland, Yet the 
manufactures of the nation were chiefly fupplied 
-with both from Ruffia. To put a ftop to this fo- 
reign importation, it was propofed to grant a 
bounty to North-America of 135 livres*, for 
every ton of thefe articles. But habit, which ts 
averfe from every thing that is new, however ufe- 
ful, prevented the colonifts at firft from being al- 
Jured by this bait. They are fince reconciled to 
this bounty; and the produce of their flax and 
hemp ferves to keep at home a confiderable part 
of 45,000,coo + of livres, which went annually 
out of Great Britain for the purchafe of foreign 
Jinens. It may, perhaps, in time be improved fo 
far as to fupply the whole demand of the king- 
dom, and even to fupplant other nations in all the 
markets. A foil entirely frefh, which cofts no- 
thing, does not ftand in need of manure, is inter- 
fected by navigable rivers, and may be cultivated 
by flaves, affords ground for immenfe expedia- 
tions. To the timber and canvas requifite for 
fhipping we have yet to add iron. The northern 
parts of America furnifh this commodity which 
effilts in acquiring the gold and filver that flow fo 
abundagely in the fouthern. 

Tris matt ferviceable of metals, fo neceflary to 
tasnkind, was unknown to the Americans, till 
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the Europeans taught them the moft fatal ufe of Boox 
it, that of making weapons. The Englifh them- XVitr. 
f.lves long neglected the iron mines, which na- 
ture had lavifhed on the continent, where they 
were fetcled. That channel of wealth had been 
diverted from the mother country by being 
clogged with enormous duties. The proprietors 
of the national mines, in concert with thofe of the 
coppice woods, which are ufed in the working of 
them, had ptocured impofts to be laid on them 
that amounted to a prohibition. By corruption, 
intrigue, and fophiftry, thefe enemies to the pub- 
lic good had ftifled a competition, which would 
have been fatal to their interefts. At length the 
government took the firft ftep towards a right 
conduét. The importation of American iron into 
the port of London was granted, duty free ;- but 
at the fame time it was forbidden to be carried to 
any other ports, or even more than ten miles in- 
Jand. This whimfical reftriction continued till 
1757. <Atthat time the general voice of the peo- 
ple called upon the parliament to repeal an ordi- 
nance fo manifeftly contrary to every principle of 
public utility, and to extend to the whole king- 
dom a privilege which had been granted exclu- 
fively to the capital. 

Tuovcn nothing could be more reafonable 
than this demand, it met with the ftrongeft oppo- 
fiction. Combinations of interefled individuals 
were formed to rcprefent, that the hundred and 
pine forges worked in England, not reckoning 
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#eoxthole of Scotland, produced annually eighteen 

Xvi, thoufand tons of iron, and employed a great num- 
‘ber of able workmen ; that the mines, which were 
inexhauftible, would have fupplied a much greater 
quantity, had not a perpetual apprehenfion pre- 
vailed that the duties on American iron would be 
taken off, that the iron works carried on in Eng- 
Jand confumed annually one hundred and ninety- 
eight thoufand cords of underwood, and that thofe 
woods furnifhed moreover bark for the tanneries 
and materials for fhip-building, and that the 
American iron, not being proper for fteel, for 
making fharpinftruments, or many of the utenfils 
of navigation, weuld contribute very little to lef- 
fen the importation from abroad, and would have 
no other effect than that of putting a ftop to the 
foraes of Great Britain. 

Tuese groundlefs reprefentations had no weight 
with the parliament, who faw clearly that unlefs 
the price of the original materials could be lef- 
tened, the nation would foon lofe the numberlefs 
manufactures of iron and fteel, by which it had fo 
long been enriched ; and that there was no time 
to be loft in putting a flop tothe progrefs other 
nations were making in thefe works. It was 
therefore refolvedthat the free importation of iron 
from America fhould be permitted in all the ports of 
England. This wife refolution was accompanied 
with an a@& of juftice. The proprietors of cop- 
pices were by a flatute of Henry the eighth forbid- 
den to clear their lands: but the parliament took 

of 
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off this prohibition, and left them at liberty topoo x 
mak wie of their eftates as ghey fhould think xvIII. 
proper. Cee premaed 
Previous to thefe reeulations, Great Britain 
ufed to pay annually to Spain, Nerway, Sweden 
and Kvuffia ten millions of hvres * for the iron the 
purcnaled of them. This tribute is greatly lef- 
fend, and wall ftdl decreafe. The ore is found 
in fuch quantities in America, and is fo eafily fepa- 
rated fiom the ground, that the Englifh do not 
defpair of having it in their power to furnifh Por- 
tugal, Tirky, Africa, the Eaft-Indies, and every 
country in the world with which they have any 
commercial connections. 
Psrnaps, the Englifh may be too fanguine in 
their reprefentations of the advantages they expect 
from fo many articles of importance to their Aavy. 
But itis fufficient for them, if by the affiftance of 
their colonies they can free themfelves from that 
dependence tn which the northern powers of Eu-~ 
rope have hitherto kept them, with regard to the 
equipment of their fleets. Formerly their enter- 
prifes might have been prevented or at leaft inter- 
rupted by a refufal of the neceflary materials. 
From this time nothing will be able to check 
their natural ardour for the empire of the fea, 
which alone can infure to them the empire of the 
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Boo xfior to that of every other nation; England has 

xvitz. adopted every meafure, that can contribute to her 
‘enjoyment of a fpecies of conqueft fhe has made 
in America, not fo much by the force of her arms 
as by her indu@try. By bounties judicioufly be- 
fiowed, fhe has fuceeeded fo far as to draw an- 
nually from that country twenty million weight of 
pot-afhes. The greateft progrefs has been made 
in the cultivation of rice, indigo and tobacco. In 
proportion asthe fettlements, from their natural 
tendency, ftretched further towards the fouth, 
freth projects and enterprifes fuitable to the nature 
of the foil fuggefted themfelves. In the temperate 
and in the hot climates, the feveral produétions 
were expected which neceffarily reward the jabours 
of the cultivator. Wine was the only article that 
feemed to be wanting in the new hemifphere ; and 
the Englifh, who have none in Europe, were 
eager to produce fome in America. 

Uron that immenfe continent the Englith are 
in pefeffion of, are found prodigious quantities of 
wild vines, which bear grapes, differing in co- 
lour, fize and quantity, butall of a four and dif- 
agreeable flavour. It was fuppofed that good ma- 
nagement would give thefe plants that perfec- 
tion, which unaffifted nature had denied them; 
and French vine dreflers were invited into a coun- 
try, where neither public nor private impofitions 
took away their inclination to labour by depriving 
them of the fruits of their induftry. The repeated 

agexperiments they made both with American and 
European 
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European plants, were alf equally unfuccefsful. 3 0 ox 
The juice of the grape was too watery, too weak, XVIII. 
and almoft impoffible to be preferved in a hot cli-' 
mate. The country was too full of woods, which 
attract and confine the moift and hot vapours; 
the feafons were too unfettled, and the infeéts too 
numerous near the forefts to fuffer a production to 
grow up and profper, of which the Englih and 
all other nations who have it not are fo ambitious. 
The time will come, perhaps, though it will be 
long firft, when their colonies will furnith them 
with a liquor, which they envy and purchafe from 
France, repining inwardly that they are obliged to 
contribute towards enriching a rival,’ whom they 
are anxious to ruin. This difpofitidli is cruel. 
England has other more gentle and mort honour- 
able means of attaining that profpericy fhe is am- 
bitious of. Her emulation may be better and 
more ufefully exerted on an article now cultivated 
in each of the four quarters of the globe; thre is 
filk! the work of that little worm which clothes 
mankind with the leaves of trees digefled in its 
entrails: filk! that double prodigy of nature and 
of art. 

A very confiderable fum of money is annually 
exported from Great Britain for the purchafe of 
this rich produ€tion; which gave rife about thirty 
vears ago toa plan for obtaining filk from Caro- 
lina, the mildnefs of the climate, and the great 
abundance of mulberry trees feemed favourable to 
the project. Some attempts made by the g@vern- 
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BOO K Ment to attract fame Switzers inte- the colony, 
XVIH11. were more fuccefsful than could have been ex 
‘pected. Yet tha progrefs of this branch of trade 
has nct been aptwerable to fo promifing a begin- 
ning. The blame has, been laid on the inhabicants 
of the colony, who buying only negro men, from 
whom théy received an immediate and certain 
profit, neglected to have women, who with their 
children might have been employed in bring- 
ing up filk worms, an occupation fuitable to the 
weaknefs of that fex, and to the tendereft age, 
But it ought to have been confidered, that men 
coming from another hemifphere into a rude un» 
cultivated country, would apply their firit care to 
the cuktivation of efculent plants, breeding cat- 
tle, and the toils of immediate neceffity. This is 
the natural and conftant procceding of well-go- 
verned ftates. From agriculture, which is the 
fource of population, they 1ife to the arts of 
luxury ; and the arts of luxury nourith commerce, 
which is the child of irduftry and parent of 
wealth. The time is, perhaps, comme, when the 
Englifh may employ whole colonies in the culti- 
vation of filk. This is, at leaft, the national opi- 
nion. On the 18th of April176g9, the parhament 
granted a bounty of 25 per cent. for feven years 
on all raw filks imported from the colonies; a 
bouaty of 20 per cent. for feven years following, 
and for feven years after that a bounty of 15 pec 
cent. If this encouragement praduces fuch im- 
proraiicats as may reafonably be expected from 
it, 
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it, the next flep undoubtedly will be the cultiva- 360 & 
tion of cotton and olive trees, which feem parti- XVIII. 
larly adapted to the climate and foil of the Eng.“ 
fidh colonies. There are not, perhaps, any rich 
produdtions either in Europe or Afia, but what 
miay be tranfplanted and cultivated with fuccefs on 
the vaft continent of North America, as foon ay 
population fhall have provided hands in proportion 
to the extent and fertility of fo rich a territory. 
The great objeét of the mother country at prefent 
is the peopling of her colonies. 
Te firft perfons, who landed in this defert and- vias 
kind of 
favage region were Englifhmen, who had been men Eng- 
perfecuted at home for their civil and religious oo 
opinions. ante i 
Ir was not to be expected that this firft emigra- colomes. 
tion would be attended with important confequen- 
ces. The inhabitants of Great Britain are fo 
ftrongly attached to their native foil, that nothing 
Jefs than civil wars or revolutions can incline thofe 
among them, who have any property, character, 
or induftry, toa change of climate and country : 
for which reafon, the re-eftablifhment of public 
tranquility in Europe was likely to put an infur- 
mountable bar to the progrefs of American culti- 
vation. 
App to this, that the Englifh, though natu- 
rally active, ambitious and enterprifing, were iJl- 
adapted to the bufinefs of clearing the grounds. 
Accuftomed to a quiet life, eafe and many conve. 
niences, nothing but the enthofiafm of religion or 
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BOOK Politics could fupport them under the labours, mi- 
Xvilt. feries, wants and calamities infeparble from new 
’ plantations. 

Ir is further to be obferved, that, though Eng 
Jand might have been able to overcome thefe dif- 
ficulties, fhe ought not,to have wifhed to do it. 
Without doubt, the founding of colonies, render- 
ing them flourifhing, and enriching herfelf with 
their productions, was an advantageous profpect 
to her; but thofe advantages would be dearly pur- 
chafed at the expence of her own population. 

Happiry for her, the intolerant and defpotic 
fpirit, that prevailed in moit countries in Europe, 
forced numberlefs vilims to take refuge in an un- 
cultivated traét, which, in its ftate of defolation, 
feemed to implore that affiftance for itkif which it 
offered to the unfortunate. Thefe men, who had 
efcaped from the rod of tyranny, in croffing the 
feas, abandoned all the hopes of return, and at- 
tached themfelves for ever to a country, which at 
the fame time afforded them an afylum and an 
eafy quiet fubfiftence. Their good fortune could 
not remain for ever unknown. Multitudes flocked 
from different parts to partake of it. Nor has 
this eagernefs abated, particularly in Germany, 
where nature produces men for the purpofes either 
of conquering or cultivating the earth. It will 
even increafe. The advantage granted to emi- 
grants, throughout the Britifh dominions, of be- 
ing naturalized by a refidence of feven years in 
the colonies, fufficiently warrants this prediction. 
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Waritz tyranny and perfecution were deftroying Boo K 
population io. Europe, Englith America was be- XVIII. 


Binning to be peopled with three forts of inhabi- 


tants. The firft clafs confifts of freemen, It is 
the moft numerous; but hitherto it has vifibly de- 
generated. The Creoles in general, though ha- 
bituated to the climate from their cradle, are not 
{fo robuft and fit for labour, nor fo powerful in war 
as the Europeans; either becaufe they have not 
the improvements of education, or are foftened by 
nature. Im that foreign clime the mind is ener- 
vated as well as the body: endued with a quick- 
nefs and early penetration, it hath a ready concep- 
tion, but wants fteadinefs, and is not ufed to con- 
tinued thought. Jt muft be a matter of aftonifh- 
ment to find that America has not produced one 
good poet, able mathematician, or man of genius 
in any fingle art or {cience. The Americans pof- 
fefs in general a rdadinefs for acquuing the know- 
ledge of every art or {cience, but not one fhews any 
fuperior talent for any one in particular. More 
early advanced, and arriving ata ftate of maturity 
fooner than we do, they: are much behind us in the 
latter part of life. . +, 
Peayaps, it will be faid, that their population 
is not very numerous, in comparifon of that of all 
Europe together, thac they want aids, mafters, 
models, inffruments, emulation in the arts and 
‘fciences ; that education is too negleted, or too 
little imprgved. But we may obferve, that in pro- 
portion, we fee more perfons in America of good 
Vou. V. Z birth, 
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BO 0 k birth, of an eafy, competent fortune, witt'a great- 

xXvitt.er thare of teifare and of other means of impréy- 
‘ing their natural abilities, than are found in Eu- 
rope, where even the very method of training up 
youth is often repugnant to the progrefs and dn- 
folding of reafon and genius. Is it poffible that 
although the Creoles educated with as have every 
one of them gaod fenfe, or, at leaft, che majority 
ef them, yee not ene fhould have artfen to any 
great degree of perfection in the fightelt purfuit ; 
and that among fuch as have ftaid in their country 
no one has diftinguifhed himfelf by a confirmed fa- 
perioricy in thofe talents which lead to fame? Has 
nature then punifhed them for having croffed the 
ocean? Are they a race of people for ever dege- 
tated by tranfplanting, by growth and by mix- 
ture? Will not time be able to reconcile them 
tothe nature of their climate? Let us beware to 
judge of future events, before we have the expe- 
rience of feveral centuries. Let us wait rill 
education has corrected the infurmeuntable ten- 
dency of the climate towards the enervating: plea- 
fures of luxury and fenfuality. Perhaps, we fhall 
then {ce that America is propitious to genius, end 
the arts that give birth to peace and fociery. A new 
Olympus, an Arcadia, an Athens, a new Greece 
will produce, perhaps, on the continens, or in the 
Archigelago that furrounds it, another Hamer, a 
Theocritus, and efpecially an Anaceeon, Per 
haps, another Newton is to arde in New Britain. 
¥rom Haglih America without doubt will pro: 
ceed 
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ceed the firlt rags of the fctences, if they are ata oo x 
length co break through a thy & long abftured with xviii. 
clouds. By Gagular contract with the old world, ' 
in which the arts- have pafied from the fouth to- 
wards tha north, we fhall find that in the new 
world, the north ferves to enlighten the fouthern 
parts. Let the Englith clear the ground, purify 
the air, alter che climate, improve aature, and a 
new univerfe will, arife out of their hands for the 
glory and happinefs of mankind. Burt it is necef 
{ary that they fhould take fteps conformable to this 
noble defign, and aim by juftice and laudable 
means to form a fet of people fit fog the creation 
of a new world. This # what they have not 
done. 

Tue fecond clafs of their colonifts was formerly 
compofed of malefactors which the mother country 
sranfported after condemnation to America, and 
who were bound to a fervitude of feven or four- 
teen years to the planters who had purchafed 
them from the courts of juftice. Thefe corrupe 
men, always difpofed to commit frefh crimes, have 
at length been univerially neglected. 

‘Fuey have been replaced by indigent perfons, 
wham the impoffibility of fubfifting in Eurape has 
driven into the new world. Having embarked 
without being able to pay for their paffage, thefe 
wretched men are at the difpofal of their cagrain, 
who fells them to whem he pleafes. 

Tus fore of flavery is for a longer or fhorter 
time; but it- can never exceed eight years. If 

Z2 among 
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Boo Katnong thefe emigrants there are any who are riot 

xviit. of ape, their fervitude lafts till the arrive at thee 
‘period, which is fixed at twenty-one for the boys, 
and cighteen for the girls. 

None of thofe who are contraéed for have a 
right to marry without the approbation of their 
mafter, who fets what price he choofes on his con- 
fent. If any oné of them runs away, and is re- 
taken, he is to ferve a week for each day’s abfence, 
a month for every week, and fix months for one. 
The proprietor who does not think proper to re- 
ceive again one who has deferted from his fervice, 
may fell hig to whom he pleafes, but that is only 
for the term of the firft contraét. Befides neither 
the fervice, nor the fale carry any ignominy with 
it. At the end of his fervitude, the contra¢ted 
perfon enjoys all the rights of a free citizen. With 
his freedom, he receives from the mafter whom he 
has ferved, either implements for hufbandry, or 
utenfils proper for his work, 

Bur with whatever appearance of juftice this 
fpecies of traffic may be coloured, the greateft pare 
of the ftrangers who go over to America under 
thefe conditions, would never go on board a fhip, 
if they were not inveigled away. Some artful kid- 
nappers from the fens of Holland fpread them- 
felves over the Palatinate, Suabia, and the can- 
tons ‘ef Germany, which are the beft peopled or 
Ieaft happy. There they fet forth with raptures 
the delights of the new world, ‘and the fortunes 
eafily acquired in that country. Simple men, fe- 

duced 
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duced by thefe magnificent promifes, blindly fol- Boo x 
low thefe infamous brokers engaged in this fcanda- XV111. 
lous commerce, who deliver them over to factors. 
at Amfterdam or Rotterdam. Thefe, either in 
pay with the Britifh government, or with compa- 
nies who have undertaken to ftock the colonies 
with inhabitants, give a gratuity to the men em- 
ployed in this fervice. Whole families are fold 
without their knowledge to mafters at a diftance, 
who impofe the harder conditions upon them, as 
hunger and neceffity do not permit the fufferers to 
give a refufal. The Englifh form their fupplies cf 
men for hufbandry, as princes do for war; fora 
purpofe indeed more ufeful and more humane, 
but by the fame artifices. The deception is per- 
petually carried on in Europe, by carefully fup- 
preffing all correfpondence with America, which 
might unveil a myftery of impofture and iniquicy, 
too well difguifed by the interefted principles 
which gave rife to it. 

Bur in fhort there would not be fo many dupes, 
if there were fewer victims. It is rhe oppreffion 
of government which makes thefe chimerical ideas 
of fortune be adopted by the credulity of the pea- 
ple. Men, unfortunate in their private affairs, 
vagabonds or contemptible at home, have nothing 
worfe to fear in a foreign climate, eafily embrace 
the profpeét of a better lot. The means made ufe 
of to retain them in a country where chance has 
given them birth, are only calculated to excite in 
them a defire to quit it. It is vainly fuppofed thar 
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Hoo x'they are to be confined by, prohibitions, menaces, 

M¥itl, and puaifhments: thefe do but exafperate them, 

; ‘and drive them to defertion by the very forbidding 
of it. They fhauld be attached by milder means, 
and by future expeCtations; whereas they are im- 
prifoned, and bouad: maa, born free, is reftrain- 
ed from attempting to exit in regions, where 
heaven and earth-offer him an afylum. It has 
heen thought better te fife him im his cradle than 
to let him feck for his fobfiftence in fome favour- 
able climate. It is not judged proper even to 
feave him the choice of his burial-place.— Tyrants 
in policy! thefe are the effe&s of your laws! Peo- 
ple, where then are your rights? 

Is it then become neceflary to lay open to the 
nations the fchemes that are formed againft their 
liberty ? Muft they be told, that by a confpiracy 
of the moft odious nature, certain powers have 
Jately entered inte an agreement, which muft de- 
prive even defpair itfelf of every refource? Fer 
thefe two centuries paft, all the princes of Eurepe 

have been fabricating in the fecret recefies of the 
cabinet that long and heavy chain with which the 
people are encompafled on every fide. At every 
negociation frefh links were added to the chain fo 
artificially contrived. Wars tended not to make 
~ftates more extenfive, but fubjects more fubmif- 
five, by gradually fubftituting military govern- 
ment in lieu of the mild and gentle influence of 
Jaws and morality. The feveral fovereigns have 
all equally firengthened themifelyes in their tyran- 
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ny by theie conquefts, or by their loffes. When Book 
they were victorious, they reigned by their ar- XVIII. 
mies; when humbled by defeat, they held the 
command by the mifery of their pufitlanimous fub- 
je@ts; if they were either competitors or adverfa- 
ties frotn motives of ambition, they entered into 
leagtie ot alliance, only to aggravate the fervitude 
of their people. If they ceded a province, they 
exhaufted every other that they might either reco- 
ver it, or indemnify themfelves by the lofs. If 
they acquired a new one, the haughtinefs they af- 
feted out of it, was the occafion of cruelty and 
¢xtortion within. They borrowed one of another 
by turns every art and invention, whether of peace 
or of war, that might concur fometimes to foment 
natural antipathy and rivalfhip, fometimes to obli- 
terate the character of the nations; as there had 
been a tacit agreement among the rulers to fubjed& 
the nations one by means of another to the defpo- 
tifm they had conftantly been preparing for them. 
Ye people who all groan more or lefs fecretly, be 
not blinded with refpeét to your condition; thofe 
who never entertained any affection for you, are 
come now not to have any fear for you. In the 
extremity of wretchednefs one fingle refource re- 
mained for you; that of efcape and emigration.— 
Even that has been fhut againft you. 

Princes have agreed among themfelves to re- 
fore to one another deferters, who for the moft 
part enlifted by compulfion or by fraud, have a 
sight to efcape ; not only villains who in reality 
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BOO KOught not to find a refuge any where; but indiffe- 
xViit.rently all their fubje&ts, whateyer may be the mo- 
‘tive that obliged:them to quit their country. 


- Tuus all ye unhappy labourers, who find nei- 
ther fubfiftence nor work in your own countries, 
after they have been ravaged and rendered barren: 
by the exactions af finance, thus ye dic where ye 
had the misfortune to be born, ye have no refuge 
but in the grave, All ye artyts and workmen of 
every fpecies harrafied by monopoilts, who are 
refufed the right of working at your own free dif- 
poial, unleis you have purchafed the privileges of 
your calling; ye who are kept for your whole life 
in the work fhop, for the purpofe of enriching 4 
privileged factor: ye whom a court-mourning 
leaves for months together without bread or 
wages; never expect to live out of a countiy where 
feldiers and guards keep you imprifoned; go 
wander in defpair, and die of regret, If ye ven- 
ture to complain, your cries wil] be re-echoed and 
loft in the depth of a dungeon; if ye make your 
efcape, ye will be purfued even beyond moun- 
tains and rivers; ye will be fent back, or given 
up, baund hand and foot, to torture; and to that 
eternal reflraint to which you have been con- 
demned from your birth. Do you likewile, whom 
nature has endowed with a free {pirit, independent 
of prejudice and error, who dare to think and talk 
like men, do you erafe from your minds every 
idea“ of truth, nature and humanity. Applaud 
every attack made on your country and your fel- 

low 
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low-citizens, or elfe maintain a profound filence ingpooK 
the recefices of ob{curity and concealment. All ye xvItt. 
who were born in thofe barbarous ftates, where’ 
the condition for the mutual reftoration of de- 
ferters has been entered into by the feveral princes, 
and fealed by a treaty; recollect the infcription 
Dante has engraven on the gate of his infernal re- 
gion: Vos ch’ entrate, lafciate omai ogni /peranza: 
You who enter bere, leave behind you every bope. 
Wuar! is there then no afylum remaining be- 
yond the feas? Will not England open her colo- 
nies to thofe wretches, who voluntarily prefer her 
dominion to the infupportable yoke of their own 
country ? What occafion has fhe for that infamous 
band of contracted flaves, feduced and debauched 
by the fhameful means employed by every ftate to 
increafe their armies? What need has the of thafe 
beings ftill more miferable, of whom fhe compofes 
the third clafs of her Amer'can inhabitants? Yes, 
by an iniquity the more fhocking as it is appa- 
rently the lefs neceffary; her northern colonies 
have had recourfe to the traffic, and flavery of the 
negroes. It will not be difowned, that they may 
be better fed, better clothed, lefs ill-treated, and 
lefs overburthened with toil than in the iflands, 
The laws protect them more effectually, and they 
feldom become the victims of the barbarity or 
caprice of an odious tyrant. | But ftill what muft 
be the burthen of a man’s life who is condemned 
to languifh in eternal flavery ? Some humane fec- 
taries, chriftians who look for virtues in the gof- 
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kook pel, more than for apiaions, have often been de- 
XV111, Grous of reftoring to their faves that liberty for 
“v--’ which they cannot receive any adequate compenfa- 
tion; but they have been a long time withheld by 
a law of the fate, which directed that an aflign- 
ment of a fufficiency for fubfiftence fhould be made 

to thofe who were fet at liberty. 

Ler us rather fay, they have been prevented 
from doing this by the convenient cuftem of be- 
ing waited on by flaves; by the fondnefs they 
have fer power, which they attempt to juftify by 
pretending to alleviate their fervitude ; and by the 
opinion fo readily entertained that they do nos 
complain of a ftate, which is by time changed 
into nature: thefe are the fophifms of felf-love, 
calculated to appeafe the clamours of confcience. 
The generality of mankind are not born with evil 
difpofitions, or prone to do ill by cheice; but 
even among thofe whom nature feems to have 
formed juft and good, there are but few who pof- 
fefs a foul fufficiently difinterefted, courageous 
and great, to do any good action, if they muft 
facrifice fome advantage for it. 

Bur fill the quakers have lately fer an example 
which ought to make an epocha in the hiftory of 
religion and humanity. In one of their affem- 
blies, where every one of the faithful, who con- 
ecives himfelf moved by the impulfe of the holy 
{piric; bas a right of {peaking ; one of the bre- 
thren, who was himfelf undoubtedly infpired on 

_ this occafion, arofe and faid: “ How long then 
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<t fhall we have two contciences, two meafures, B O02 
“S ewo feales; one in our own favour, one for the XVIII 
‘¢ ruin of our mtighbour, both equally falfe? Is it “~~~ 
<< for us, brethren, to complain at this moment, 
“¢ ghat the parliament of England wifhes to en- 
<* flave us, and to impofe upon us the yoke of 
“ fubjects, without leaving us the rights of ci- 
“¢ tizens 3 while for this century palt, we have 
“* been calmly acting the part of tyrants, by keep- 
“ing in bonds of the hardeft flavery men who 
“ are our equals and our brethren? What have 
* thofe unhappy men done to us, whom nature 
“¢ had feparated from us by barriers fo formidable, 
“ whom our avarice has fought after through 
“ ftorms and wrecks, and brought away from the 
“ midft of their burning fands, or from their dark 
“ forelts inhabited by tygers? What crime have 
“they been guilty of, that they fhould be torn 
“ from a country which fed them without toil, 
<< and that they fhould be tranfplanted by us toa 
land where they perifh under the labours of fer- 
vitude ? Father of Heaven, what family haft 
« Thou then created, in which the elder born, 
«© after having fetzed on the property of their bre. 
thren, are ftill refolved to’ compel them, with 
“ ftripes, to manure with the blood of their veins 
st and the {weat of cheir brow that very inheritance 
* of which they have been robbed ? Deplorable 
6 race, whom we render brures ro tyrannize over 
* chem; in whom we extinguifh every power of 
« the foul, to load their limbs and their bodies 
¢ with 
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Roo K“ with berthens; in whom we efface the image of 
xviit, “ God, and the flamp of manhoed. A race mus 


'¢ 


tilated and, difhonoured as to the faculties of 
‘* mind.and body, throughout its exiltence, by 
** us who are chriftians and Englifhmen! Eng- 
‘* tifhmen, ye people favoured by Heaven, and 
“ refpected on the feas, would ye be free and ty- 
rants at the fame inftant ? No, brethren! it is 
time we fhould be confiftepe with ourfelves. 
Let us fet free thofe miferzble victims of our 
pride: let us reftore the negroes to that liberty, 
which man fhould never take from man. May 
all chriflian focieties be induced by our example 
to repair an injuflice authorized by the crimes 
and plunders of two centuries! May men, too 
long degraded, at length raife to Heaven their 
arms freed from chains, and their eyes bathed 
in tears of gratitude! Alas! thefe unhappy 
** mortals have hitherto fhed no tears bur thofe of 
“© defpair 1” 

Tus difcourfe awakened remorfe, and the 
flaves in Penfylvania were fet at liberty. A revo- 
lution fo amazing muft neceffarily have been the 
work of a people inclined to toleration. But lee 
ws not expect fimilar inftances of heroifm in thofe 
countries which are as deep funk in barbarifm by 
the vices attendant on Juxury, as they have for- 
mesly been from ignorance. When a govern- 
ment, at once borh prieftly and military, has 
brought every thing, even the opinions of men, 
under is-yoke; when man, become an impoftor, 
has 
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has perfuadec the armed multitade that he holds g o 6 
from Heaven the right of oppreffing the earth; XVII 
there is no fhadow of liberty left for civilized na- “V7 
tions. Why fhould they not take their revenge 
on the favage people of the torrid zone? 

Nor to mention the population of the negroes, Prefent 
which may amount to 300,000 flaves, in 1750 aS a 


are ‘ ‘ ; popuiatio 
million of inhabitants were reckoned in the Bri-' t 


tifh provinces of North America. There muft be 2 
at prefent upwards of two millions; fince it is eae 
proved by undeniable calculations that the number 
of people doubles every 15 or 16 years in fome of 
thofe provinces, and every 18 or 20 in others. 
So rapid an increafe muft have two fources; the 
firft is that number of Irifhmen, Jews, French- 
mien, Switzers, Palatines, Moravians, and Saltz. 
burghers, who after having been worn out with 
the political and religious troubles they had expe- 
rienced in Europe, have gone in fearch of peace 
and quietnefs in thefe diftant climates. The fe- 
cond fource of that amazing increafe arifes from ‘ 
the climate itfelf of the colonies, where experience 
has fhewn that the people naturally doubled their 
numbers every five and twenty years. The ob- 
fervations of Mr. Franklin will make thefe truths 
evident. 

Tus numbérs of the people, fays that philo- 
fopher, increafe every where in proportion to the 
number of marriages; and that number increafts 
as the means of fubfifting a family are rendered 
more eafy, In a country where the means of fub- 
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BO 0 K fidence abound, more people marry casly. Ia a 
XVEUI. fociety, whofe profperity is z mark of ks andquity, 
‘the rich alarmed at the expences which female 
luxury brings slong with ic, engage 2s late as pof- 
ible in a ftate, which it is diffacult to enter moo, 
and expenfive to maintain; and the- perfons, who 
have no fortunes, pafs their days in a celibacy 
which difturbs the merried ftate. The mafters 
have but few children, the fervants have none at 
all; and the artificers are afraid of haviag any. 
This circumftance is {9 evident, efpecially in great 
towns, that the population in them is not kept up 
to its ufual ftandard, and that we conftantly find 
there are a greater number of deaths than births. 
Happily for us this decreafe has net yet penetrated 
inte the country, where the conftant practice of 
making up ‘the deficiency of the towns, gives a 
little more {cope for population. But the lands 
being every where occupied, and let at the highef 
rate, thefe who cannot ‘acquire property of their 
own, are hired by thofe who are in poflefiop of it, 
Rivallhip, owing to the muttinade of workmen, 
lowers the price of labow, aad the {mellneé of 
their profit takes. away the defire and the hepe ob 
as well as the abilities requifite for jncreafe by 

marriage. Such is the prefent flate of Eurepe. 
Tuat of America prefents an appearance af a 
quite contrary nature. Trads of land, wafke and 
uncultivated, are either given away, or may be. 
obtained for fo moderate a price, that a mae of the 
leaft sala for labour, is furnithed in a thom time 
with 
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with an extent, which while ie is fafficient to rear Roo K 
2 numerous family, will maintain his pofterity for xviiz. 
a comfiderable time. The inhabitants, therefore, ~7” 
of the new world, iaduced hikewife by the climate, 

marry in greater numbers, and at an earlier time 

of kife, than the inhabitants of Europe. Where 

one hundred enter into the married ftate in Eu- 

rope, there are two hundred in America, and if 

we reckon four children to each marriage in our 
climates, we fhould alow, at leaf, eight in the 

new hemifphere. Hf we multiply thefe families by 

their produce, it will appear that in lefs than two 
centuries, the Britifh northern colonies will arrive 

at an immenfe degree of population, unlefs the 
mother country fhould contrive fome obftacles te 
impede its natural progrels. 

Tuey are now peopled with healthy and robuft Hippinefs 
men, of a ftature above the common fize. Thefe ae ae 
Creoles are more lively and come to their fuli 7 e 2" 
growth fooner than the Europeans: but do nots ot 
live fo long. The inhabicants are fupplied with ee 
great plenty of every thing requifite for food, by 
the low price of meat, fifth, grain, game, fruits, ' 
cyder, vegetables. Clothing is not fo eafily pro- 
cured, that being ftill very dear, whether it be 
brought from Europe, or made in the country, 
Manners, are in the ftate they fhould be among 
young eelonies, and people given to cultivation, 
who are not yet polifhed nor corrupted by re- 
fiding in great cities. Throughout the families in 
general, there reigns occonomy, neatrefs, and re- 

gularity 
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Booxegularity. Gallantry and gaming, the paffons of 
xvii. indolent opulence, feldom interrupt that happy 
‘tranquillity. The fex are ftill what they thould 
be, gentle, modeft, comipafhonate, and nfeful ; 
they are in poffeffion of thole virtues which per. 
petuate the empire of theircharms. The men are 
engaged in their firft occupations, the care and 
improvement of their plantations, which will be 
the fupport of their pofterity. One general {enti- 
ment of benevolence unites every family. No- 
thing contributes to this union fo much as a cer- 
tain equality of ftation, a fecurity that arifes 
from property, hope, and a general facility of in- 
creafing it ; in a word, nothing contributes to it 
fo much as the reciprocal independence in which 
all men live, with refpe& to their wants, joined to 
the neceffity of focial conneCtions for the purpofes 
of their pleafures. Inttead of luxury, which 
brings mifery in its train, inftead of this afflicting 
and fhocking contrait, an univerfal eafe wifely, 
dealt out in the original diftribution of the lands, 
has by the influence of induftry given rife in every 
breaft to the mutual defire of pleafing; a defire, 
without doubt, more fatisfaCtory than the fecret 
difpofition to injure our brethren, which is infe. 
parable from an extreme inequality of fortune and 
condition. Men never meet without fasisfaétion 
when they are neither in that ftate of mutual dif- 
tance which leads to indifference, nor in that way 
of rivalfhip which borders on hatred, They come 
nearer together and unite in focieties; in fhort it 
is 
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is in the colonies that men lead fuch a rural lifeasBooK 
was tle original deftination of mankind, beft xvi1l. 
{uited to the health and increafe of the fpecies :' 
probably they enjoy all. the happinefs confiftent 
with the frailty of human nature. We do not, 
indeed, find there thofe graces, thofe talents, 
thofe refined enjoyments, the means and expence 
of which wear out and fatigue the fprings of the 
foul, and bring on the vapours of melancholy 
which fo naturally follow the difguft arifing from 
fenfual enjoyment: but there are the pleafures of 
domeftic life, the mutual attachments of parent 
and children, and conjugal love, that paffion fo 
pure and fo delicious to the foul that can tafte ir, 
and defpife all other gratifications. This is the 
enchanting profpect exhibited throughout North 
America, It is in the wilds of Florida and Vir- 
ginia, even in the forefts of Canada, that men are 
enabled to continue in love during their whole 
life what was the object of their fAirft affection, 
that innocence and virtue, which never entirely 
lofe their beauty. 

Ir there be any circumftance wanting to the 
happinefs of Britifh America, it is that of form- 
ing one entire nation. Families are there found 
fometimes re-united, fometiines difperfed, origi. 
nating from all the different countries of Europe. 
Thefe colonifts, in whatever fpot chance or dif- 
cernment may have placed them, all preferve 
with a prejudice not to be worn out, their mother 
tongue, the partialities and the cuftoms of their 

Vou. VY. Aa own 
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BOOKOwn country. Separate fchools and churches 
“VIII. hindet them from mixing with the hofpitable peo- 
=v" ple, who afford thenf a place of refuge. Still 
eftranged from this people by worfhip, by man- 
ners, and probably, by their feehngs, they har- 
bour feeds of diffention that may one day prove 
the rvin and total overthrow of the colonies. 
The only prefervative againft this difafter depends 
entirely on the conduct of the governments they 
belong to. 
Whatkind By governments muft not be underftood thofe 
on a ftranee conftitutions of Europe, which are an ab- 
cftab’thed furd mixture of facred and profane laws. Englith 
tifh sole: America was wife or happy enough not to admit 


Noth any ecclefiaftical power: being from the begin- 
America. ing inhabited by prefbyterians, fhe rejeGted with 
horror every thing that might revive the idea of 

it, All affairs that in the other parts of the globe 

are determined by the ecclefiaftical courts, are 

here brought before the civil magiftrate, or the 
national affemblies. ‘The attempts made by the 
members of the Englifh church to eftablifh their 
hierarchy in that country, have ever been abor- 

tive, notwithftanding the fupport given them by 

the mother country : but fttl] they are equally 
concerned im the adminiftration as well as thofe cf 

other fects. None but catholics have been ex- 
cluded, on account of their refufing thofe oaths 

which the public tranquillity feemed to require. 

In this view American government has deferved 

the 
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the greateft commendation ; but in other refpects, 8 0 o K 
it is not fo well combined. XVIII. 

Pouicy,. ia its aim and principal objeé re-' 
ferables the education of children. They both 
tend to form men, and fhould be in feveral res 
fpeéts fimilar to each other, Savage people, firft 
united in fociety, require as much as children to 
be fometimes led on by gentle means, and fome- 
times feftrained by compulfion. For want of ex- 
perience, which alone forms our reafon, as thefe 
favages are incapable of governing themelves in 
the feveral changes of things and the various con- 
cerns that belong to a rifing fociety, the govern- 
ment that conducts them fhould itfelf be enlight- 
ened, and guide them by authority to years of 
maturity. Thus it is that barbarous nations are 
naturally fubyec&t to the oppreffive yoke of def- 
potic power, till in the advanced ftate of .fo- 
ciety their interefts teach them to conduét them- 
felves, 

Civitizep nations, like young men, more or 
lefs advanced not in proportion to their abilities, 
but from the conduét of their carly education, as 
foon as they become fenfible of their own ftrength, 
and right, require to be managed and even attended 
to by their governors. A fon well educated fhould 
engage in no undertaking without confulting his 

father: a prince on the contrary, fhoukd make no 
regulations without confulting his people: fur- 
ther, the fon, in refolutions where he follows the 
advice of his father, frequently hazards gothing 
\Aa2 burt 
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B OO K but his own happinefs ; in all that a prince or- 
XV111.dains, the happinefs of his people is concerned. 
. ‘The opinion of the public. in a nation that thinks 
and fpeaks, is the rule of the government: and 
the prince fhould never thwart that opinion with- 
out public reafons, nor oppofe it without having 
firft convinced the people of their error. Govern- 
ment is to model all its forms according to public 
opinion: this it is well known, varies with man- 
ners, habits, and information. So that one prince 
may without finding the leaft refiftance do an a& 
of authority, not to be revived by his fucceffor, 
without exciting the public indignation. From 
whence does this difference arife? The firft can. 
not have thwarted an opinion that was not fprung 
up in his time, but the latter may have openly 
counteracted it a century after. The firft, if I 
may be allowed the exprcfion, may, without the 
knowledge of the public, have taken a ftep the 
viclence of which he may have foftened or made 
amends for by the happy fuccefs of his govern- 
ment; the other, fhall, perhaps, have increafed 
the public calamities by fuch unjuft acts of wilful 
authority, a8 may perpetuate its firft abules. Pub- 
lic remonftrance ts generally the refult of opi- 
nion , and the general opinion is the rule of go- 
vernament: and becaufe public opinion governs 
mankind, kings fer this reafon become the rulers 
of men. Covernments then as wel] as opinions 
ought 10 improve and advance to perfe€tion. But 
what is the rule for opinions among an enlight- 
ad nN : ened 
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ened people? It is the permanent intereft of fo-Boox 
ciety, the fafety and advantage of the nation. XvIit. 
This intereft is modified by the turn of events and’ 
fituations ; public opinion and the form of the go- 
vernment follow thefe feveral modifications. This 

is the fource of all the forms of government, efta- 

blifhed by the Englifh, who are rational and free, 
throvghout North America. 

Tue government of Nova Scotia, of one of the 
provinces in New England, New York, New Jer- 
fey, Virginia, the two Carolinas and Georgia is 
ftiled royal; becaufe the king of England is there 
vetted with the fupreme authority. Reprefenta- 
tives of the people form a lower houfe, as in the 
mother country: a felect council, approved by 
the king, intended to fupport the prerogatives of 
the crown, reprefents the houfe of peers, and 
maintains that reprefentation by the fortune and 
rank of the moft diftinguifhed perfons in the 
country, who are members of it. A governor 
convenes, prorogues, and diffolves their affem- 
blies ; gives or refufes affent to their deliberations, 
which receive from his approbation the force of 
law, till the king, to whom they are tranfmitted, 
has rejected them. 

Tue fecond kind of government which takes 
place in the colonies, is known by the name of 
proprietary government. When the Englifh firft 
{cttled in thofe diftant regions, a rapacious and 
active court favourite eafily obtained in thote 
mals which were as large as kingdoms, a pra 

Aa 3 perty 
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BOO X perty and authority without bounds. A bow and 

XVItl.a few fkins, the only homage exacted by the 

| ‘crown, purehafed for a man in power the right of 

fovereignty, or governing as he pleafed in an un- 

known country: fuch was the origin of govern- 

ment, in the greater part of the celonies. At pre- 

fent, Maryland and Penfylvania are the only pro. 

vinces under this fingular form of government ; or 

rather this irregular foundatian of fovereignty. 

Maryland, indeed, differs from the reft of the 

provinces only by receiving its governor.from the 

family of Baltimore, whofe nomination is to be 

approved by the king. In Penfylvania, the go- 

vernor named by the proprietary family, and can- 

firmed by the crown, is not fupparted by 4 coun- 

cil which gives a kind of fuperiority, and he is 

obliged to agree with the commons, in whom is 
naturally vetted all authority. 

A third form, fliled by the Englith, charter 
government, feems more calculated to produce 
harmony in the conftitution. At prefent this fub- 
fifts only in Connecticut and Rhode Hand; but 
it was formerly extended to all the provinces in 
New-England. It may be confidered as a mere 
democracy. The inhabitants of themfelves eledt, 
and depofe all their officers, and make whatever 
laws they think proper, withaut being obliged to 
have the affent of the king, or his having any 
right to annul them. 

Ar length the conqueft of Canada, joined to 
the acquifition of Fierida, has given rife to a form 

of 
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of legiflation hitherto unknown throughout thegoox 
realm of Great Britain. Thofe provinces have xvitt. 
been put or left under the yoke of military, and’ 
confequently abfaluce authority. Without any 

right to aflemble in a national body, they receive 
immediately from the court of London every or- 

der of government. : 

Turs diverfity of governments is not the work 
of the mother country. We do not find in it the 
traces of a reafonable, uniform and regular legifla- 
tion. It is chance, climate, the prejudices of the 
times and of the founders of the colonies that 
have produced this motley variety of conflitutions. 
It is not the province of men, who are caft by 
chance upon a defert coaft, to coniticute legifla- 
tion. 

Att legiflation, in its nature, fhould aim at the 
happinefs of fociety. The means by which it is 
to attain this great end, depend entirely on its 
matural qualities. Climate, that is to fay, the fhy 
and the foil, are the firft rule for the legiflator. 
His refources dictate to him his duties. In the 
firft inftance, the local fofition fhould be con- 
fulted. A number of people thrown on a mari- 
time coaft, will have laws more or lefs relative to 
agriculture or navigation, in proportion to the in- 
fluence the fea or land may have on the fubfiftence 
of the inhabitants who are to people that delere 
coaft. If the new colony is led by the courfe of 
fome large river far within land, a legiflator ought 
to have regard to the quality of the foil, and the 
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BDO Kdegree of its fertility, as well as to the connections 

XVIII. the colony will have either at home or abroad by 
‘the traffic of commodities moft conducive to its 
profperity. 

Bur the wifdom of legiflation will chiefly ap- 
pear in the diftribution of property. It is a gene- 
ral rule, which obtains in all countries, that when a 
colony is founded, an extent of land be given to 
every perfon fuficient for the maintenance of a fa- 
mily; more fhould be given to thofe who have 
abilities to make the neceffary advances towards 
improvement; and fome fhould be referved for 
pofterity, or for additional fettlers, with which the 
colony may in time be augmented. 

Tae firft objeét of a rifing colony is fubfiftence 
and population: the next is the profperity hkely 
to flow from thefe two fources. To avoid occafi- 
ons of war, whether offenfive or defenfive; to turn 
induftry towards thofe objects which are moft ad- 
vantageous ; not to form connections around them, 
except fuch as are unavoidable, and may be pro- 
portioned to the ftability which the colony ac- 
quires by the numbers of its inhabitants, and the 
nature of its refources; to introduce above all 
things a partial and local {pirit in a nation which is 
going to be eftablifhed, a fpirit of union within, 
and of peace without ; to refer every inftitution to 
a diftant but fixed point; and to make every oc- 
cafional law fubfervient to the fettled regulation 
which alone is to effect an increafe of numbers, 
and to give ftability to the fettlement: thefe cir- 

cumftances 
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cumftances make no moré than the {ketch of ale-Boox 
giflation. = XVIII. 
Tue moral fyftem is to be formed on the na-' 
ture of the climate ; a large field for population is 
at firft to be laid open by facilitating marriage, 
which depends upon the facility of procuring fub- 
fiftence. Sanétity of manners fhould be eftablifh- 
ed by opinion. In a barbarous ifland, which is to 
be ftocked with children, no more would be ne- 
ceffary than to leave the principles of truth to un- 
fold themfelves with the natural progrefs of rea- 
fon. By proper precautions againft thofe idle 
fears, which proceed from ignorance, the errors. of 
{uperftition fhould be removed, till that period 
when the warmth of the natural paffions, fortu- 
nately uniting with the rational powers, diffipates 
every phantom. But when people, already ad- 
vanced in life, are to be eftablifhed in a new coun- 
try, the ability of legiflation confifts in removing 
every injurious opinion or habit, which may be 
cured or corrected. If we wifh that thefe fhould 
not be tranfmitted to poflerity, we fhould attend 
to the fecond generation by inftituting a general 
and public education of the children. A prince or 
Jeoiflator fhould never found a colony, without 
previoufly fending thither fome proper perfons for 
the education of youth; that is, fome governors 
rather than teachers: for it ts of lefs moment to 
teach them what is good, than to guard them from 
evil. Good education is ineffectual, when the 
people are already corrupted. The feedsof mo- 
rality 
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BO @ & lality and virtue, fown ia the infant flate of a ge- 

XVII, neration already vitiated, are annihilated in the early 
' {tages of manhood by debauchery, and the canta- 
gion of fuch vices ag have already become habitual 
in faciety. The beft educated young men cannot 
come into the world without making engagements 
and forming connections which will whally influence 
them during the remainder of their lives. If they 
marry, follow any profeffion, or purfuit, they find 
the feeds of evil and corruption roated in every con- 
dition ; a conduct entirely oppofite to their princi- 
ples ; example and difcourfe which difconcerts and 
combats their beft refolutions. 

But in a rifing colony, the influence of the firft 
generation may be corrected by the manners of the 
fucceeding one. The minds of all are prepared 
for virtue by labour. The neceffities of life re- 
move all vices proceeding from want of employ- 
ment. The overflowing of its population have a 
natural teadency towards the mother country, 
where luxury continually invites and feduces the 
rich and voluptuous planter. A legiflator, who in- 
tends to refine the conftitution and manners of 
a colony, will meet with every affiftance he can 
require. If he is only poffeffed of abilities and 
virtue, the lands and the people he has to manage 
will fuggeft to his mind a plan of fociety, that a 
writer can only mark out ina vague manner, liable 
to all the uncertainty of hypothefes that are varied 
and cemplicated by an infinity of circumftances 
too difficult to be forefeen and combined. 

Bur 
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Bur the chief hafis of a fociety for cultivationpoox 
or commerce, is property. It is the feed of good XVIII. 


and ewil, natural or moral, confequent oa the 
facial ftate. Every nation feems to be divided in- 
to two irreconcileable parties. The rich and the 
poor, the men of property, and the hirelings, that 
is to fay, mafters and flaves, form two clafles of 
citizens, unfortunately in oppofition to one an- 
other. In vain have fome modern authors wifhed 
by faphiftry to eftablith a treaty of peace between 
thefe two ftates. The rich on all occafions are 
difpofed to obtain a great deal from the poor at 
little expence; and the poor are ever inclined to 
fet too high a value on their labour: while the rich 
man muft always give the law ia this too unequal 
bargain. Hence arifes the fyftem of counterpoife 
eftablifhed in fo many countries. The people have 
not wifhed to attack propeity which they confi- 
dered as facred, but they have made attempts to 
fetter it, and to check its natural tendency to uni- 
verfal power. Thefe counterpcifes have almoft 
always been ill applied, as they were but a feeble 
remedy againft the original evil in fociety. It is 
then tothe repartition of lands that a legiflator 
will turn his principal attention. The more wiely 
that diftribution fhall be managed, the more fim- 
ple, uniform and exact will be thofe laws of the 
country which chiefly conduce to the prefervation 

of property. 
Tue Englith colonies partake, in this refpect, 
of the radical vice inherenc in the ancient conflitu- 
tion 
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BOO kKtion of the mother country. As its prefent go- 

XVIII, vernment is but a reformation of that feudal fyf- 
‘tem which bad oppreffed all Europe, it fill re- 
tains many ufages, which being originally nothing 
more than abufes of fervitude, are ftill more fen- 
fibly felt by their contraft with the liberty which the 
people have recovered. It has, therefore, been 
found neceffary to join the laws which left many 
rights to the nobility to thofe which modify, lef- 
fen, abrogate or foften the feudal rights. Hence 
fo many laws of exception for one original law; fo 
many of interpretation for one fundamental; fo 
many new laws that are at variance with the old. 
Hence it is agreed, there is not in the whole 
world a code fo diffule, fo perplexed as that of the 
civil law of Great Britain. The wifeft men of that 
enlightened nation have often exclaimed againft 
this diforder. They have either not been heard, or 
the changes which have been produced by their 
remonttrances, have only ferved to increafe the 
confufion. 

By their dependence and their ignorance the co. 
lonies have blindly adopted that deformed and ill- 
digefted code, the burden of which oppreffed their 
anceftors: they have added to that obfcure heap 
of materials by every new law that the times, 
manners, and place could introduce. From this 
mixture has refulted a chaos the moft difficult to 
put in order; a collection of contradictions that 
require much pains to reconcile. Immediately 
there {prang up a numerous body of lawyers tq 


psy 
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prey upon- the lands and inhabitants of thofe newpoox 
fettled clinvates. The fortune and influence they xvuiit. 
have acquired in a fhort time, have brought into” 
fubjeétion to their rapacioufnefs the valuable clafs 

of citizens employed in agriculture, commerce, in 

all the arts and labours moft indifpenfably necef- 

fary for every fociety ; but almoft fingularly effen- 

tial to a rifing community. To the fevere evil of 
chicane, which has fixed itlelf on the branches, in 

order to feize on the fruic, has fucceeded that of 
finance, which deftroys the heart and the root of 

the tree. 

In the origin of the colonies, the coin bore the The coin 
fame value as in the mother country. The {fcar- theEngli 
city of it foon occafioned a rife of one third. Thar Oloy'** 
inconvenience was not remedied by the abundance Amauce- 
of {pecie which came from the Spanifh colonies ; 
becaufe it was neceffary to tranfmit that into Eng- 
land in order to pay for the merchandife wanted 
from thence. This was a gulph that abforbed the 
circulation in the colomes. The confufion occa- 
fioned by this continual export furnifhed a pretence 
for the ufe of paper currency. 

THERE are two forts of it. The farft has in 
view the encouragement of agriculture, trade and 
induftry. Every colonift who has more ambition 
than wealth, obtains from the province a paper 
credit, provided he confents to pay an intereft of 
5 per cent. furnifhes a fufficient mortgage, and 
agrees to repay every year a tenth of the capital 
borrowed. By means gf this mark, which is re- 


ceived 
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B OQ Koeived without difpute into the public treafury, and 

VILE: which their fellow-citizens canfiot refule, the bufi« 
'nefs of private perfons is catried on with greater 
difpatch and eafe. The governinent itfelf draws 
eonfiderable advantages from this circulation; be- 
caufe as it receives intereft and pays none, it can 
without the aid of taxes apply this fund to the im- 
portant object of public utility. 

Bur there is another fort of paper, the exiftence 
of which is folely owing to the neceffitits of go» 
verament. The feveral provinces of America had 
formed projects and contracted engagements be- 
yond their abilities. They thought to make good 
the deficiency of their money by credit. Taxes 
were impofed to liquidate thofe bills that prefled 
for payment; but before the taxes had preduced 
that falutary effect, new wants arofe that required 
frefh loans. The debts therefore accumulated, and 
the taxes were not fufficient to anfwer them. At 
length, the amount of the government bills exceeded 
all bounds after the late hoflilities, during which the 
colonies had faifed and provided for 25,000 men, 
and contributed to all the expences of fo long and 
ebftinate a war. The paper thus felhiato the urmoft 
difrepute, though it had been imtroduced by the 
eonfent of the feveral general aflembhies, and each 
province was to be anfwerable for what was of 
HS own ereation. 

Tue parhament of Great Bfitain obferved this 
confufion, and attempted to remedy it. They re- 
gulated the quantity of paper currency each cole- 
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ny thould create for the fature, and as far as their Boo K 
information ‘went, proportioned the quantity of xvir1. 
it to their riches and refources. This tegulatton 
gave univerfal difguft, and in the yeat 1769, 1 
was amended. 

Paper, of the ufual figure of the coin, flill 
continues to p2fs in all kind of bufinefs. Each 
piece is compofed of two round leaves, plued to 
¢ach other, and bearing on each fide the ftamp 
that diftinguifhes them. There are fomne of every 
value. Ineach province befides a public building for 
the making of them, there are private houfes from 
whence they are diftributed : the pieces which are 
much worn or foiled, are carried to thefe houfes, 
and frefh ones received in exchange. There ne- 
ver has been an inftance of the officers employed 
in thefe exchanges having been guilty of the leaft 
fraud. 

But this honefty is not fufficient to infure the 
profperity of the colonies. hough for forty years 
their confumption has increafed four times as much 
as their population, (from whence it is apparent 
that the abilities of each fubyeét are four times 
greater than they were) yet one may foretel that 
thefe large eftablifhments will never rife to that 
degree of fpiendour for which nature defigns 
them, unlefs the reftraints are removed, which 
confine both their interior induftry and their fo- 
reign trade, - & 


Tur 
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BooK Tue firft colonifts that peopled North America 
XVIII. applied themfelves folely to agriculture, It was 
The age not long before they perceived that their exports 
lith colo- did noc enable them to buy what they wanted, and 
North A- they, therefore, found themfelves in a manneg 
ae compelled to fet up fome rude manufactures. The’ 
isa interefts of the mother country feemed to be af- 
commerce, {ected by this innovation ; which was made a mat- 
ter of parliamentary inquiry, and difcuffed with all 
the attention it deferved. There were men bold 
enough to defend the caufe of the colonifts. They 
urged, that as the bufinefs of tillage did not em- 
ploy men all the year, it was tyranny to oblige 
them to wafte in idlenefs the time which the land 
did not require: that asthe produce of agriculture 
and hunting did not furnifh them to the extent of 
their wants, the preventing them from providing 
againft them by a new fpecies of induftry, was in 
fact reducing them to the greateft diftrefs: in 
fhort, that the prohibition of manufactures only 
tended ta enhance the price of all provifions in a 
rifing ftate, toleffen, or, perhaps, ftop the fale of 
them, and to deter fuch perfons as might intend ta 
fettle in it. 

Tue evidence of thcefe principles was not to be 
controverted : they were complied with after preat 
debates. The Americans were permitted to manu- 
fature their own cloths themfelves, but with fuch 
reftri@tions as betrayed how much avarice regret; — 
ted, what an appearance of juftice could not but 
allow. All communication from one province to 

another 
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enother on this account was feverely prohibited.p 99 x 
They were forbidden under the heavieft penalties xyqrr, 
to trafic with each other for wool of any fort,’ 
raw, or manufactured. However, fome manufac- 
turers of hats ventured to break through thefe re- 
ftrictions. To puta ftop to what was termed a 
heinous diforderly practice, the parliament had re- 
courfe to the mean and cruel expedient of law. A 
workman was not at liberty to fet up for hinfelf 
till after feven years apprenticefhip; a mafter was 
not allowed to have more than two apprentices at a 
time, nor to employ any flave in his work- 
fhop. 

Jron mines, which feem to putinto mens hands 
the inflraments of their own independence, were 
laid under reftrictions ftill more fevere. It was 
not allowed to carry iron in bars, or rough pieces 
any where butto the mother country. Without 
being provided with crucibles to melt it, or ma- 
chines to bend it, without hammers or anvils to 
fafhion it, they had ftill lefs liberty of converting 
it into fteel. 

ImporTaTiIon was fubjected to ftill further re- 
ftraints. All foreign veffels, unlefs in evident dif- 
trefs or danger of wreck, or freighted with gold or 
filver, were not to come into any of the ports of 
North America. Even Englifh veffels are not ad- 
mitted there, unlefs they come immediately from 
fome port of the country. The fhips of the co- 
lonies going to Europe, are to bring back no mer- 
chandife but from the mother country, except 

Vor. V. Bb wine 
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BO © K wine from the Madeiras and the Azores, and fair 
XViilI, for their fitheries. 

ALL exportations were originally to termmate 
in England: but important reafons have deter- 
mined the government to relax and abate this ex- 
treme feverity. The celonifts are at prefent al- 
lowed to carry direétly feuth of Cape Finifterre, 
prain, meal, rice, vegetables, fruit, falt, fifh, 
planks, and timber. Ail other productions be- 
long exclufively to the mother country. Even 
Ireland that afforded an advantageous vent for 
corn, flax, and pipe flaves, has been fhut againtt 
them by an a&t of parliament of 1766. 

Tue parhament, which reprefents the nation, 
affumes the sight of direéting commerce in its 
whole extent throughout the Britifh domimions, 
It is by this authority x pretends to regulate the 
connections between the mother country and the 
colonies, to maintain a communication, an advan- 
tageous reciprocal re-action between the featrered 
parts of the immenfe empire. There fhoukd, in 
fact, be one power to appeal to, in order to de- 
termine finally upon the concerns that may be 
ufeful or preyadicial to the general good of the 
whole fociety. The parliament ts the only body 
that can affume fuch an important power. But it 
eught to employ it to the advantage of every 
member of fociety. This is an inviolable maxim, 
efpeciaHy in a ftate where all the powers are 
formed and directed for the prefervation of na. 
tural liberty. 

Tua? 
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Tuat principle of impartiality was unattended B oo K 
to, which alone can maintain an equal ftate of in- XVIII. 


dependence among the feveral members of 4 free’ 


government ; when the colonies were obliged to 
vent in the mother country all their productions, 
even thefe which were not for its own confump- 
tion: when they were obliged to take from 
the mother country all kinds of merchandilc, 
even thofe which came from foreign nations. 
This imperious and ufelefs reftraint, loading the 
fales and purchafes of the Americans with unne- 
ceffary and ruinous charges, has neceffarily lef- 
fened their induftry, and confequently diminifhed 
their profits; and it has been only for the purpofe 
of enriching a few merchants, or fome faétors at 
home, that the rights and interefts of che colonies 
have thus been facrified. All they owed to Eng- 
land for the protection they received from her, 
was only a preference in the fale and importation 
of atl fuch of their commodities as fhe fhould 
confume, and a preference in the purchafe and in 
the exportation of all fuch merchandife as came 
from her hands: {o far all fulpmiffion was a return 
of gratitude ; beyond it all obligation was violence. 
I7 is thus that tyranny has given birth to con- 
traband trade. Tranfgreffion is the firll effect 
produced by unreafonable laws. In vain has ie 
frequently been repeated to the colonies, that 
{muggling was contrary to the fundamental in- 
tereft of their fetclements, to all reafon of govern- 
ment, and to the exprefs intentions of law. Jn 
Bb2 vain 
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B OO K-vain has it been continually laid down in public 

XVIII. writings that the fubject who pays duty is op- 

‘preffed by him who does not pay it; and that the 
fraudulent merchant robs the fair trader by difap- 
pointing him of his lawful profit. In vain have 
precautions been multiplicd for preventing fuch 
frauds, and frefh penalties inflifted for the pu- 
nifhment of them. The voice of intereft, reafon 
and equity has prevailed over all the numberlefs 
clamours and various attempts of finance. Fo- 
reign importations {mugegled into North America, 
amount to one third of thofe which pay duty. 

An indefinite liberty, or merely refttained with- 
in proper limits, will ftop the prohibited engage- 
ments of which fo much complaint has been made. 
Then the colonies will arrive at a ftate of afluence, 
which will enable them to difcharge a load of debt 
due to the mother country, amounting, perhaps, 
to 150 imillions*, and to draw yearly from thence 
goods to the amount of 108 millions +, agreeable 
to the calculation of American confumption ftated 
by the parliament of Great Britain in 1766. But 
inftead of this pleafing profpect, which one would 
imagine muft naturally arife from the conflicution 
of the Englifh government, was there any necef- 
fity by a claim not to be fupported among a free 
people, to introduce into the colonies with the 
hardfhips of taxation, the feeds of diforder and 
difcord, and perhaps to kindle a flame which it is 
not fo eafy to extinguifh as to light up. 

‘ENGLAND 
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Encrawp had juft emerged from a-war, which Book 
may be called univerfal, during which her Meets xvrir. 
had been victorious in all the feas, and her con- [~~ 
quefts had enla reed her dominion with an immentfe ther coun- 

e ° t h Ss ate 
territory in the Faft and Weft Indies. Such ites ted to 
fudden increafe gave her in the eyes of all the S2>h0 | 

tayes in the 
world a fplendour that muft inevitably excite envy colomes of 


and admiration; but within herfelf fhe was con- rk 
tinually obliged to Jament her triumphs. Op- Wether 
preffed with a load of debt to the amount of she todo 
3,330,000,000 livres*, that coft her an intereft oa 
111,577,490 livrest a year, fhe was with difficul- 
ty able to fupport the current expences of the 
ftate, with a revenue of 240,000,000 livres f ; 
and that revenue was fo far from increafing, that 
it was not even certain it would continue. 
‘Fue land was charged with a higher tax than 
it had ever been in time of peace. New duties 
on houfes and Windows reduced the value of that 
kind of property; and an increafe of ftock ona 
review of the finances funk the value of the whole. 
A terror had been ftruck even into luxury itfelf 
by taxes laid on plate, cards, dice, wines, and 
brandy. Commerce could not raife any further 
expectations, fince it paid in every port, at every 
ue, for the merchandife of Afia, for the pro- 
duce of America, for fpices, filks, for every ar- 
ticle of export or import, whether manufactured 
or unwrought. Heavy dutics had fortunately re- 
Bb 3 flrained 
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Book ftrained the abufes of fpirituous liquors; bur that 

XVIir, was partly at the expence of the public revenue. 
'To compenfate this lofs, one of thofe expedients 
was adopted which are always eafily found, but 
dangerous to chvfe from the articles of general 
confumption, and abfolute neceffity. Duties were 
Jaid on the ordinary drink of the common people, 
on malt, cyder, and beer. Every fpring was 
ftrained : every power of the body politic had 
been extended to its utmoft ftretch. Materials 
and workmanfhip had fo prodigioufly rifen in 
price, that foreigners, whether rivals, or con- 
guered, which before had not been able co fuppore 
a competition with the Englifh, were enabled to 
fupplant them in every market, even in their own 
ports. The commercial advantage of Britain with 
every part of the world could not be valued at 
more than fifty-fix millions of livres", and that 
fituation obliged her to draw from the balance 
35,190,000 livres ¢, to pay the arrears of 
5,170,000,000 livrest which foreigners had placed 
in her public funds. 

Tue crifis was a violent one. It was time ta 
give the people fome relief. They could not be 
eafed by a diminution of expences, thofe being in- 
evitable, either for the purpoie of improving the 
canquefts purchafed by fuch a lofs of blood and 
treafure ; or to reftrain the refentment of the 
Houfe of Bourbon, foured by the humiliations of 
the late war, and the facrifices of the late peace, 
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As others means did not occur that might fecure BOOK 
the prefent as well as futere profperity of the na- XVIII. 
tion, ic was thought proper to eall in che colonies 
to the aid of the mother country, bp making 
them bear a part of her burthen. This dtermi- 
nation feemed to be founded on reafons not to be 
controverted. 

Iy is a fundamental principle of ail focieties and 
of every age, that the different members which 
compofe a ftate, ought to contribute towards alf 
ies expences in proportion to their refpective abi- 
lities. The fecurity of the American provinces 
requires that they fhould furnifh fuch a fhare of 
afliftance, as may enable the mother country to 
protect them upon all occafions. It was to de- 
liver them from the moleftations they were ex- 
pofed to, that England had engaged in a war 
which has multiplied her debts: they ought then 
to aid her in bearing or leffening the weight of 
that increafe of expence. At prefent, when they 
are freed from all apprehenfion of the attempts of 
a formidable adverfary, which has been fortu- 
nately removed, can they without injuftice refule 
their deliverer, when her neceffities are preffing, 
that money which purchafed their prefervation ? 
Has nor that generous ftate, for a confiderable 
time, granted encouragement to the improvement 
of their rich productions? Has it not liberally and 
gratuxoufly advanced fums of money to thole 
countries whofe lands are yet uncultivated? Do 

Bb 4 not 
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Boo Knot fuch benefits deferve to meet a nue of re- 
VIII, lief and even of fervices? 


Sucu were the motives that elie Brt- 
tifh government that they had a right'td eftablifh 
taxation in the colonies. They availed themfelves 
of the event of the late war to affert this claim fo 
dangerous to liberty. For if we attend to it, we 
fhall find ‘that war, whether fuccefsful or not, 
ferves always as a pretext for every ufvrpation of 
government ; a8 if, the chiefs .of warring nations 
rather intended to reduce their fubje&ts to more 
confirmed fubmiffion, than to make a conqueft 
over theig enemies. The American provinces 
were therefore ordered to furnifh the troops fent 
by the mother country .for their fecurity with a 
part of the neceffaries requifite for an army. The 
apprehenfion of difturbing that agreement which’ 
is fo neceffary among ourfelves, when furrounded 
hy adverfaries from without, induced them to 
comply with the injunctions of the parliament ; 
but with fuch prudence as not to {peak of an act 
they could neither reje& without occafioning civil 
diffention, nor recognize without expofing rights 
too precious to be forfeited. New-York alone 
ventured to difapprove the orders fent from Eu- 
rope. Though the tranfgreftion was flight, it was 
punilhed as a difobedience by a fufpenfion of her 
privileges. 

Ir was moft probable, that this attack made on 
the I:berty of the colony would excite the remon- 
firances of all the reft. Either through want of 


attention 
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attention or forefight, none of them complained.poo x 
This filence was interpreted to proceed from fear, XVIII. 
or from voluntary fubmiffion. Peace, that fhould' | 
leffen taxes every where, gave birth in the year 
1764 to that famous flamp-act, which, by laying 
a duty on all marked paper, at the fame time for- 
bad the ufe of any other in public writings, whe- 
ther judicial, or extra-judicial. 

Aut the Englifh colonies of the new continent 
revolred againft this innovation, and their difcon- 
tent manifefted itfelf by fignal acts. They entered 
into an agreement or confpiracy, the only one that 
was_perhaps confiftent with moderate and civilized 
people, to forego all manufactures made up in the 
mfther country, till the bill they complained of 
was repealed. The women, whofe weaknefs was 
molt to be feared, were the firft to give up what- 
ever Europe had before furnifhed them with, 
either for parade or convenience. Animated by’ 
their example, the men rejected the commodities 
for which they were indebted to the old world. 
In the northern countries, they paid as much for 
the coarfe ftuffs, made in the country, as for fine 
cloaths which were brought over the feas. They 
engaged not to eat Jamb, that their flocks might 
increafe, and in time be fufficient for the clothing 
of all the colonifts. In the fouthern provinces 
where wool is fcarce and of an inferior quality, 
their drefs was to be cotton and flax furnifhed by 
their own climate. Agriculture was every where 


neglected, 
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RO © K Hegleéted, in order that the people migbt quality 
XVEII. themfelves for the bufinefs of the manufactures. 

Tis kind of indireé&t and paffive oppafiiom 
which ought to be imitared by all nations who 
may hereafter be aggrieved by the undue exercife 
of authority, produced the defired efie@. The 
Englith manufacturers who had fcarce any other 
vent for their goods than their own colonies, fell 
into that ftate of defpandency, which is the na- 
tural confequence of want of employment: and 
their complaints which could neither be &ifled nor 
concealed by adminiftration, made an imprefiion 
which proved favourable to the colonies. The 
ftamp-act was repealed after a violent ftruggle 
that lafted two years, and which in an age of fa- 
naticifm, would, doubtlefs, have eccafioned a 
civil war, 

Bur the triumph of the colonies did not laft 
long. The parliament had given up the paine 
with the greateft reluctance: and it clearly ap- 
peared they had not laid afide their pretenfions, 
when in 1767, they threw the duties which the 
ftamp act would have produced, vpon all glafs, 
lead, tea, colours, pafteboard, and ftained paper 
exported from England to Amesica. Even the 
patriots themfelves who feemed moft inclined ta 
enlarge the authority of the mother country over 
the colonies, could net help condemning a tax, 
which in its confequences muft affect the whole 
nation, by difpofing numbers to apply theméelves 
to manufactures, who ought to have been folely 

devoted 
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devoted to the improvement of lands. The co-g 00K 
lonifts have not been the dupes of this, any more xvutt. 
than of the firft innovation. Jt has in vain been’ 
urged that government had the power to impofe 
what duties it thought proper upon exported 
goods, fo lang as it did not deprive the colonies 
of the liberty of manufacturing the articles fub- 
ject to this new tax. This fubterfuge has been 
confidered as an infult with regard to a people 
who being devoted entirely to agriculture, and 
confined to trade only with the mother country, 
could not procure cither by their own labour, or 
by their connections abroad, the neceflary articles 
that were fold them at fo high a price. They 
thought when a tax was to be impofed, it was no- 
thing more than a nominal] diftinction, whether it 
were levied in Europe, or America; and thar 
their liberty was equally infringed by a duty laid 
upon commodities they really wanted, as by a tax 
upon ftampt paper, which they had been made to 
eonfider as a neceffary article. Thefe intelligene 
people faw that government was inclined to de- 
ceive them, and thought it an indignity to fuffer 
themfelves to be the dupes either of force, or of 
fraud. It appeared to them the fureft mark of 
weaknefs and degeneracy in the fubjeéts of any 
nation, to overlook ali the artful and violent mea- 
fures adopted by government to corrupt and en- 
flave them. 

Tue diftike they have fhewn to thefe new im- 
pofts, was not founded on the idea of their being 


exorbitant, 
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Boo K exorbitant, as they did not- amount to more than- 

XVII¥. one livre, 8 fols * for each perfon : which could 
give no alarm to a very populous community, 
whofe public expence never exceeded the annual 
jum of 3,600,000 livres +. 

Ir was not from any apprehenfion that their 
fortunes would be affected by it: fince’ the fecu- 
rity they derived from the provinces ceded by 
France in the laft war; the increafe of their trade 
with the favages; the enlargement of their whale 
and cod fifheries, together with thofe of the fhark 
and the feal; the right of cutting wood in the bay 
of Campeachy; the acquifition of feveral fugar 
iffands; the opportunities of carrying on a contra- 
band trade with the neighbouring Spanifh fettle- 
ments: all thefe advantageous circumftances were 
abundantly fufficient to furnifh the fmall propor- 
tion of revenue which government feemed fo 
anxious to raife. 

Ir was not owing to their concern left the colo- 
nies fhould be drained of the fmall quantity of 
fpecie which continued in circulation. The pay 
of eight thoufand four hundred regular troops, 
maintained by the mother country in North Ame- 
rica, muft bring much more coin into the country 
than the tax could carry out of it. 

NEITHER was it an indifference towards the 
mother country. The colonies, far from being 
uugrateful, have demonftrated fo zealous an at- 
tachment to her interefts during the laft war, that 

par- 
* About 1s. 3d. + 157,5col. 
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parliament had the equity to order confiderables oo K 
fums to be remitted to them by way of reftitution, XVII. 
or indemnification. 

Nor, laftly, was it from ignorance of the obli- 
gations that fubjeéts owe to government. Had 
not even the colonies acknowledged themfelves 
bound to contribute towards the payment of the 
national debt, though they had, perhaps, been 
the occafion of contracting the greateft part of it ; 
they knew very well that they were liable to con- 
tribute towards the expences of the navy, the 
maintenance of the African and American fettle- 
ments ; and to all the common expences rela- 
tive to their own prefervation and profperity, as 
well as to that of the mother country. 

Ir the Americans refufe to lend their affiftance 
to Europe, it is becaufe what would have been 
granted if afked, was exacted from them; and be- 
caufe what was required of them as a matter of 
obedience, ought to have been raifed by voluntary 
contribution. Their refufal was not the effeé of 
caprice, but of Jjeaioufy of their rights, which 
have been afcertained in fome judicious writings, 
and more particularly in fome eloquent letters, 
from which we fhall borrow the principal faéts we 
are going to flate on a fubjeé& which muft be in. 
terefting to every nation on the globe. 

Durinc almoft two centuries that have pafied 
fince the Englith eftablifhed themfelves in North 
America, their country has been harraffed by ex-. 
penfive and bloody wars ; thrown into confufion by . 

entcre 
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enterprifing dnd turbulent parliaments; and go- 
verned by a bold and corrupt miniftry, ever ready 
to raife the power of the crown upon the ruin of 
all che privileges and rights of the people. But 
notwithftanding the influence of ambition, avarice, 
faction, and tyranny, the liberty of the colonies to 
raife their own taxes for the fupport of the public 
revenue hath on all hands been acknowledged and 
regarded. 

Turs privilege fo natural and confonant to the 
fundamental principles of all rational fociety, was 
confirmed by a folemn compact. The colonies 
might appeal to their original charters, which au- 
thorife them to tax themfelves freely and volunta- 
rily. Thefe a&s were, in truth, nothing more 
than agreements made with the crown; but even 
{uppofing the prince had exceeded his authority by 
making conceflions which certainly did not turn te 
his advantage, long poffeffion tacitly owned and 
acknowledged by the filence of parliament, muft 
conftitute a legal prefcriptton. 

Tue American provinces have ftil! more au- 
thentic claims to urge in their favour. They af- 
fert, that a fwbject of England, in whatever he- 
mifphere he refides, is not obliged to contributé' 
to the expences of the itate without his own con- 
fent, given either by himfelf, or his reprefenta- 
tives. Te is in defence of this facred right, that 
the nation: have fo often fpilt her blood, dethroned 
her kings, and either excited or oppofed number- 
lefs commotions. Will fhe chufe to difpute with 

two 
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two millions of her children, an advantage which goo K 
has coft her fo dear, and is, perhaps, the fole foun. NViit. 
dation of her own independence ? 

Ir is urged againft the colonies, that the Ro. 
man catholics refiding in England are excluded 
frorn the right of voting, and that their eftates 
are fubjeéted to a double tax. The colonifts afk 
in reply, why the papifts refufe to take the oath of 
allegiance required by the ftate? This condu& 
makes them fufpetted by government, and the 
jealoufy it excites, authorifes that government to 
treat them with rigour. Why not abjure a reli. 
gion fo contrary to the free conftitution of their 
country, fo favourable to the inhuman claims of 
Gefpotifin, and to the attempts of the crown againit 
the rights of the people? Why that blind pre- 
poffeffion in favour of a church which is an enemy 
to all others? They deferve the penalties which 
the ftate that tolerates them impofes upon fubjedts 
of intolerant principles, But the inhabitants of 
the new world would be punifhed without having 
offended, if they were not able to become fubjeAs 
without ceafing to be Americans. 

Tuese faithful colonies have likewife been told 
with fome confidence, that there are multitudes 
of fubjects in England who are not reprefented { 
becaufe they have not the property required to in- 
title them to vote at an election for members af: 
parliament. What ground have they to expec 
any greater privileges than thofe enjoyed by the 
fubjects of the mother country ? The colonies, in 

aniweb 
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BO °  antwer to this, deny that they with for fuperior i it 
xvizi. dulgences; they only want to fhare them in com- 
‘mon with their brethren. In Great Britain a perfon 
who enjoys a'freehold of forty fhillings a year, is 
confulted in the framing of a tax-bill, and fhall 
not the man who poffeffes an immentfe tract of land 
in America have the fame privilege? No. That 
which is an exception to a law, a deviation from 
the general rule of the mother country ought not 
to become a fundamental point of conftitution for 
the colonies. Let the Englifh who with to deprive 
the provinces in America of the right of taxing 
themfelves, fuppofe for a moment, that the houfe 
of commons, inftead of being chofen by them, is 
an hereditary and eftablifhed tribunal, or even ar- 
bitrarily appointed by the crown; if this body 
could levy taxes upon the whole nation without 
confulting the public opinion, and the general in- 
clinations, of the people, would not the Englith 
look upon themfelves to be as much flaves as any 
other nation? Elowever, even in this cafe, five. 
hundred men, furrounded by feven millions of their 
fellow fubjeéts, might be kepy within the bounds 
of moderation, if not by a principle of equity, at 
leaft, by a well-grounded apprehenfion of the 
public refentment, which purfues the opprefiors 
of their country even beyond the grave. Bur the 
cafe of Americafis taxed by the great council of 
the motlier country would be irremediable. At 
too great diftance to be heard, they would be 
opprefled with taxes without regard to their com- 
plaints. 
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plaints. Even the tyranny exerciféd towards them 
would be varnifhed over with the glorious appel- 
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lation of patriotifm, Under pretence of relieving ae ae 


the mother country, the colonies would be over- 
burthened with impunity. 

Witna this alarming profpect before them, they 
will never fubmit to give up the right of taxing 


Whether 
the colo- 
nies fhould 


themfelves. So long as they debate freely on the /">mit to 


fubject of public revenue, their interefts will be 
attended tos or if their rights fhould fometimes 
be violated, they will foon obtain a redrefs of their 
grievances, But their remonftrances will no longer 
have any weight with government, when they are 
not fupported by the right of granting or refufing 
fupplies towards the exigencies of the ftate. The 
fame power which will have ufurped the right of 
levying taxes willeafily ufurp the diftribution 
of them. As it dictates what proportion they 
Shall raife, ic will likewife dictate how it fhall be 
expended ; and the fums apparently defigned for 
their fervice, will be employed to enflave them. 
Such has been the progreffion of empires in all 
ages. No fociety ever preferved its liberty, after 
it had loft the privilege of voting in the confirma- 
tion, or eftablifhment of laws, relative to the re- 
venue, A nation muft for ever be enflaved, in 
which no affembly or body of men remains, who 
have the power to defend its rights againft the 
encroachments of the ftate by which it is govern- 
ed. 

Vou. VY. Cc Tus 
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BOOK Tre provinces in Britifh Anierica have every 
XVEIE, reaion imaginable to dread the lofs of their inde- 


‘pendence. Even their confidence may betray 


them, and make them fall a facrifice to the de- 
figns of the mother country. They are inhabited 
by an infinite number of honeft and upright peo- 
ple, who have no fufpicion that thofe who hold the 
reins of empire can be hurried away by unjuft and 
tyrannical paffions. They take it for granted that 
their mother country cherifhes thofe fentiments of 
maternal tendernefs which are fo confonant to her 
true interefts, and to the love and veneration which 
they entertain forher. To the wnfufpedting cre- 
dulity of thefe honeft fubjeéts, who cherifh fo 
agreeable a delufion, may be added the acqui- 
efcence of thofe who think it unneceffary to trou- 
ble themfelves or be difturbed on account of in- 
confiderable taxes. Thefe indolent men are not 
fenfible that the plan was, at firft, to lull their vi- 
gilance by impofing a moderate duty; that Eng- 
land only wanted to eftablifh an example of fub- 
miffion, upon which ic might ground future pre- 
tenfions ; that if the parliament has been able to 
raife one guinea, it cdn raife ten thoufand; and 
that there will be no more reafon to limit this right, 
than there would be juftice in acknowledging it at 
prefent. But the greateft injury to liberty arifes 
from a fet of ambitious men; who purfuing an in- 
tereft diftinét from that of the public and of pof- 
terity, are wholly bent on increafing their credit, 
their rank, and their-eftates. . The Britifh mini- 

ftry, 
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ftry, from whom they have procured employ-B 00K 
ments, or expeét to receive them, finds them al- Xv1II. 
ways ready to favour their odious projects, by the’ 
contagion of their luxury and their vices; by their 

artful infinuations, and the flexibility of their con- 

duct. 

Ler all true patriots then firmly oppofe the 
fnares af prejudice, indolence, and fedudion; nor 
let them defpair of being victorious in a conteft 
in which their virtue has engaged them. Attempts 
will, perhaps, be made to fhake their fidelity, by 
the plaufible propofal of allowing the reprefenta- 
tives of America a feat in parliament, in order to 
regulate, in conjunction with thofe of the mother 
country, the taxes to be raifed by the nation in 
general. Such, indeed, is the extent, populouf- 
nefs, wealth, and importance of the colonies, that 
the legiflature cannot govern them with wifdom 
and fafety without availing itfelf of the advice and 
information of their reprefentatives. But care 
Should be taken not to authorife thefe deputies to 
decide in matters concerning the fortune and the 
contributions of their conftituents. The expof.- 
tulations of afew men would be eafily overborne 
- by the numerous reprefentatives of the mother 
country; and the provinces, whofe inftruments 
they would be, would, in this confufed jumble of 
interefts and opinions, be laden with too heavy and 
too unequal a part of the common burthen. Let 
then the right of appointing, proportioning and 
raifing the taxes continue to be exclufively veited 

Cc2 in 
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BOO Kin the provincial aflemblies ; who ought to be the 

XVIII. more jealous of it at the prefent junCture, as the 
‘power of depriving them of it feems to have 
gained ftrength by the conquefts made in the lait 
war. 

From its late acquifitions, the mother country 
has derived the advantage of extending her fifhe- 
ries, and ftrengthening her alliance with the fa- 
vages. But as if this fuccefs was of little impor- 
tance in her eftimation, fhe perfifts in declaring, 
that this increafe of territory has anfwered no end, 
and produced no effect but to fecure the tranquil- 
lity of the colomies, The colonies, on the con- 
trary, maintain, that their lands, on which their 
whole welfare depended, have decreafed confide- 
rably in their value by this immenfe extent of 
territory ; that their population being diminifhed, 
or, at leaft, not increafed, their country is the 
more expofed to invafions; and that the moft 
northern provinces are rivalled by Canada, and 
the moft fouthern by Florida. The colonifts, who 
judge of future events by the hiftory of the paft, 
even o6 fo far as to fay, that the military govern- 
ment eftablifhed in the conquered provinces; the 
numerous troops maintained, and the forts erected 
there, may one day contribute to enflave coun" 
tries, which have hitherto flourifhed only upon the 
principles of liberty. 

Great Britain pofit fies all the authority over 
her colonies that fhe ought to wifh for. She has a 
right to difannul any laws they fhall make. The 

executive 
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executive power is entirely lodged in the hands of Boo Kx 
her delegates ; and in all determinations of a civil xvti1. 
nature, an appeal lies to her tribunal. She regu- ~~ 
lates at difcretion all commercial conneétions, which 
are allowed to be formed and purfued by the co- 
lonifts. To'ftrain an authority fo wifely temper- 
ed, would be to plunge a riling continent afrefh 
into that ftate of confufion from which it had with 
difficulty emerged in the courfe of two centuries 
of inceffant labour ; and to reduce the men, who 
had laboured to clear the ground, to the neceffity 
of taking up arms in the defence of thofe facred 
rights to which they are equally intitled by na- 
ture, and the laws of fociety. Shall the Englith, 
who are fo paffianately fond of liberty, that they 
have fometimes protected it in regions widely re- 
mote in climate and intereft, forget thofe fenti. 
ments, which their glory, their virtue, their natu- 
#68 feclings, and their fecurity confpire to render a 
perpetpal obligation? Shall they fo far betray the 
rights they hold fo dear, as to wih to enilave their 
brethren and their children? If, however, it fhould 
happen that the fpirit of faction fhould devife fo 
fatal a defign, and fhould, in an hour of madnefs 
and intoxication, get it patronized by the mother 
country ; what fteps ought the colonies to take to 
fave themfelves from a ftate of the molt odious 
dependence How far 
Berore they engage in this political revolution, t'., meee 
they will recall to memory all the advantages they 1? cary 
oppo 
owe totheir country. England has always been Stn to 
C C 3 their aration. 
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Boo x their barrier againft the powerful nations of Eu- 

XVIII. rope: and ferved as a guide and moderator to watch 

‘over ther prefervation, and to heal thofe civil dif- 

fentions, which jealoufy and rivalfhip too -frequent- 

ly excite between neighbouring plantations in their 

rifing flate. It is to the influence of its excellent 

conftitution that they owe the peace and profperity 

they enjoy. While the colonies live under fo 

falutary and mild an adminiftration, they will con- 

tinue to make a rapid progrefs in the vaft field of 

improvement that opens itfelf to their view, and 

which ther induftry will extend to the remotett 
deferts. 

Ler the love of their country, however, be ac- 
companied with a certain jealoufy of their liber- 
ties; and let their rights be conftantly examined 
into, cleared up and difcuffed. Let them ever 
confider thofe as the beft citizens, who are con- 
{tantly calling their attention to thefe points. 
{pirit of jealoufy is proper tn all free ftates but 
it is particularly neceffary in complicated govern. 
ments, where liberty ts blended with a certain de- 
pree of dependence, fuch as is required in a con- 
nection between countries feparated by an immenfe 
ocean. This vigilance will be the fureft guardian 
of the union which ought ftrongly to cement the 
mother country and her colonies, 

Jy the mi.aftry whichis always compofed of am- 
bitious men, even in a free ftate, fhould attempt 
to increafe the power of the crown, or the epu- 
lence of the mother country at the expence of the 

calg- 
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colonies, the colonies | ought to refift fuch an ufurp-B oo K 
ing power with uriremitted aus When any xvitr. 
meafure of government meets with a warm oppo-' 
fition, it feldom fails tobe rectified; while griev- 
ances, which are fuffered for want of courage to 
redrefs them, are conftantly fucceeded by fet 
inftances of oppreffion. Nations, in general, are 
more apt to feel, than to reflect; and have no 
other ideas of the legality of a power than the very 
exercife of that power. Accuftomed to obey 
without examination, they, in general, become 
familiarized to the hardfhips of government; and 
being ignorant of the origin and defign of fociety, 
do not conceive the idea of fetting bounds to ap- 
thority. In thofe ftates efpecially, where the prin- 
ciples of legiflation are confounded with thofe of 
religion, as one extravagant opinion opens a door 
for the reception of a aout among thofe who 
have been once deceived ; fo the firft encroach- 
ments of government pave the way for all the reft. 
He who believes the moft, believes the leaft ; and 
he who can perform the mo, performs the leaft : 
and from this double abufe of credulity and au- 
thority, arife all the abfurdities and evils in retigion 
and politics which have been introduced into the 
world, in order to opprefs the human fpecies. The 
{pirit of toleration and of liberty which has hi- 
therto prevailed in the Englifh colonies, has hap- 
pily preferved them from falling into this extreme 
of folly and mifery. They have too high a fenie 

Cc4 of 
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BOO KoOf the dignity of human nature not to refift op- 
Xviti. preffion, though at the hazard of their Hives. 

A pzopze fo intelligent do not want to be told 
that defperate refolutions and vidlent meafures can- 
not be juftifiable, till they have in vain tried every 
poffible method of reconciliation. But at the fame 
time, they know that if they are reduced to the 
neceffity of chufing flavery or war, and taking up 
arms in defence of their liberty, they ought not to 
tarnifh fo glorious a caufe with all the horrors and 
cruelties attendant on fedition: and though re- 
folved not to fheathe the fword till they have re- 
covered their rights, they fhould make no other 
ule of their victory than to procure the re-efta- 
blifhment of their orignal ftate of legal indepen- 
dence. 

Ler us, however, take care not to confound 
the refiftance which the Englith colonies ought to 
make to their mother country, with the fury of a 
people excited to revole againit their fovereign by 
along feries of exceflive oppreffion. When the 
flaves of an arbitrary monarch have once broken 
their chain, and fubmitted their fate to the deci- 
fion of the {word, they are abliged to maffacre the 
tyrant, to exterminate his whole race, and to 
change the form of that government, under which 
they have fuffered for many ages. If they venture 
not thus far, they will fooner or later be punifhed 
for having wanted courage to complete the whole 
of their defign. The yoke will be impofed upon 
them with greater feverity than ever; and the af; 

fected 
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fected lenity of their tyrants will only prove a new B 0 OK 
{nare, in which they will be caught and entangled XVIII. 
without hope of deliverance. It is the misfortune 
of faétions in an abfolute government, that nei- 
ther prince nor people fet any bounds to their re- 
fentment; becaufe they know none in the exer- 
cife of their power. Bur a conftitution qualified 
like that of the Englifh colonies, carries in its 
principles and the limitation of its power, a re- 
medy and prefervative againft the evils of anarchy. 
When the mother country has removed their com- 
plaints by reinflating them in their former fituati- 
on, they ought to proceed no further: becaufe 
fuch a fituation is the happieft that a wile people 
have a right to afpire to. 

Tue colonies could not adopt a plan of abfo- Whether 
Jute independence, without breaking through the fee 
ties of religion, oaths, laws, language, relation, * ‘!- 


snres to 
intereft, trade and habit which umte them toge- brekthre” 


ther under the mild authority of the mother aia 
country. Is it to be imagined that fuch a rupture tot “aes 
would not affect the principles, the conftirution, aes. 
and even the exiftence of the colonies? Though 

they fhould not proceed to the violence of civil 

wars, would they eafily agree upon a new form 

of government ¢ If each fertlement compofed a 
diftingt ftate, what divifions would enfue! We 

may judge of the animofities that would arife 

from their feparation by the fate of all communi- 

ties which nature has made to border on each 
ether, But could ir be funpofed that fo many 


iet- 
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BOO Kfetrlements, where a diverfity of laws, idifferent 
XVIII. degrees of opulence, and variety of poffefligns 
‘=m would fow the larent feeds of an oppofition of in- 
terefls, were defircus of forming a confederacy ; 
how would they adjuft the rank which each, would 
afpire to hold, and the influence it ought to have 
in proportion to the rifque it incurred, and the 
forces it fypplied? Would not the fame {pirit 
of jealoufy and a thoufand other paffions, which 
in a fhort time divided the wife ftates of Greece, 
raife difcord between a multitude of colonies affo- 
ciated rather by the tranfient and brittle ties of 
paffion and refentment, than by the fober princi- 
ples of a natural and lafling combination? All 
thefe confiderations feem to demonftrate, that an 
eternal feparation from the mother country would 
prove a very great misfortune to the Englifh co- 
lonies. 

Whether We will go one ftep further, and affirm that 
ul were if in the power of the European nations who 
the Furo- have pofitffions in the new world to effe& this 


pe n nati- arte: ae ones 
ons to en- great revolution, it is not their intereft to wifh it, 
deavow to," . ae 

rend the Lhis wiil, perhaps, be thought a paradox by 
Eno thofe powers, who fee their colonies perpetually 
colo es 


ind pnd- chreatened with an invafion from their neigh- 
ent of the , od ° ’ 
notter bours. They, doubtlefs, imagine that if the 
coud’ power of the Englifh in America were leffened, 
they fhould peaceably enjoy their acquifitions which 
frequently excue their envy, and invite them to 
hoftilities. It cannot be denied that their influence 


in thefe diftant regions arifes from the extent or 
~ popu- 
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populovfnefs of their northern provinces: which goo x 
enable them always to attack with advantage the xv1II. 
ands and continental pofleffions of other nations, ' 
to conquer their territories or ruin their trade, 
But, after all, this crown has interefts in other 
parts of the globe which may counter-act their 
progrefs im America, reftrain or retard their enter- 
prifes, and fruftrate their conquefts by the refti- 
tutions they will be obliged to make. 

Wuew the ties fubfifting between old and new 
Britain are once broken, the northern colonies 
will have more power when fingle, than when 
united with the mother country. This great con- 
tinent, freed from all connections with Europe, 
will have the full command of all its motions. 
It-will then become an important, as well as an 
eafy undertaking to them, to invade thofe terri- 
tories, whofe riches will make amends for the fcan- 
tinefs of their productions. By the independent 
nature of its fituation it will be enabled to get 
every thing in readinefs for an invafion, before any 
account arrives in Europe. This nation will car- 
ry-on their military operations with the fpirit pe- 
cuhiar to new focieties. They may make choice 
of their enemies, and conquer where and when 
they pleafe. Their attacks will always be made 
upon fuch coafts as are liable to be taken by fur- 
prife, and upon thofe feas that are leaft guarded 
by foreign powers: who will find the countries 
they wifhed to defend conquered before any fuc- 
cours can arrive. It will be impoffible to recover 

them 
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Boox them by treaty, without making great conceffions, 

XVIII. or, when recovered for a time, to prevent their 
‘fallirg again under the fame yoke. The colonies 
belonging 10 our abfolute monarchies, will, per- 
haps, be inclined to meet a mafter with open 
arms, who cannot propofe harder terms than their 
own government impofes ; or after ‘the example 
of the Englifh colonies, will break the chain that 
rivets them fo ignominioufly to Europe. 

Lzt no motive by any means prevail upon the 
nations who are rivals to England, either by in- 
finuations, or by clandeftine helps, to haften a re- 
volution, which would only deliver them from a 
neighbouring enemy, by giving them a much 
more formidable one at a diftance. Why acce- 
lerate an event which muft one day naturally take 
place from the unavoidable concurrence of fo 
many others? For it would be contrary to the na” 
ture of things, if the province, fubject to the 
ruling nation, fhould continue unders its domini- 
on, when equal to it in riches, and the number of 
its inhabitants. Or, indeed, who can tell whether 
this difunion may not happen fooner? Is it not 
likely that the diftruft and hatred which has of late 
taken place of that regard and attachment which 
the provinces formerly fele for the parent country, 
may conduce to haften fuch a feparation? Thus 
every thing confpires to produce this great dif- 
ruption, the zra of which it is impoffible to know. 
Every thing tends to this point: the progrefs of 


good 
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good in the new hemifphere, and the progrefs of soo K 

evil in the otd. XVIII. 
Avas! the fudden and rapid decline in our man- 
ners and our powers, the crimes of princes, and 
the fufferings of the people, will make this fatal 
cataftrophe, which is to divide one part of the 
globe from the other, univerfal. The foundations 
of our tottering empires are fapped ; materials are 
hourly collecting and preparing for their deitruéti- 
on, compofed of the ruins of our laws, the fer- 
ment of contending opinions, and the fubverfion 
of our rights, which were the foundation of our 
courage; the luxury of our courts, and the mi- 
feries of the country; the lafting animofity be- 
tween indolent men who engrols all the wealth, and 
vigorous and even virtuous men, who have nothing 
to lofe but their lives. In proportion as our people 
are weakened and refign themi{elves to each other’s 
dominion, population and agriculture will flourifn 
in America: the arts, tranfplanted by our means» 
will make a rapid progrefs : and that country rifing 
out of nothing, will be fired with the ambition 
of appearing with glory in its turn on the face of 
the globe, and in the hiftory of the world. O 
poiterity ! ye, peradventure, will be more happy 
than your unfortunate and contemptible anceftors. 
May this laft wifh be accomplifhed, and confole 
the prefent expiring race with the hopes that a bet- 
ter will fucceed to it! But leaving the confideration 
of future times, let us take a view of the refult of 
three memorable ages. Having feen in the begin- 
ning 
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Bo 0 KNing of this work the ftate of mifery and ignorance 

XVIII, in which Europe was plunged in the infancy of 
' America; Jet us examine to what ftate the conqueft 
of the new world has led and advanced thofe who 
have made it. This was the defign of a book un- 
dertaken with the hopes of being ufeful: if the 
end is anfwered, the author will have difcharged 
his duty to the age he lives in, and to fociety. 


Enp oF THE EricutTzentn Boox. 
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BOOK XIX. 


Ix the firft part of this work we endeavoured to g oo x 
deferibe the ftate of commerce in Europe before xtx, 
the difcovery of the Eaft and Weft-Indies. We—~— 
then proceeded to trace the flow, difficult and ty- 
rannicat progrefs of the fettlements formed in thofe 
diftant regions. Our defign will be concluded, if 
we can now determine the influence which the in- 
tercourfe eftablifhed with the new worid has had 
over the morals, government, arts and opinions of 
the old. Let us begin with religion. 

RE LIGIon in man is the effect of a fenfe of his Religion. 
misfortunes, and of the fear of invifible powers, 

Mosr legiflators have availed themfelves of 
thefe motives to govern the people, and {till more 
to enflave them. Some of them have afferted that 
they held-the right of commanding from heaven 
itfelf, and it is thus that theocracy has been efta- 
blifhed. 

Ir the religion of the Jews has had a more fub- 
lime origin, it has not been always exempt from 
thofe inconveniencies-which neceffarily arife from 

the 
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Booxkthe ambition of priefts in a theocratic form of 
XIX, government. 

Curistianity fucceeded the Jewifh infticu- 
tion, The fubje@ion that Rome, miftrefs of the 
world, was under to the moft favage tyrants; the 
dreadful miferies, which the luxury of a court and 
the maintenance of armies had occafioned through- 
out this vaft empire under the reign of the Neros ; 
the fucceffive irruptions of the barbarians, who 
difmembered this great body; the lofs of pro- 
vinces either by revole or invafion: all thefe na- 
tural evils had already prepared the minds of men 
for a new religion, and the changes in politics 
muft neceffarily have induced an innovation in the 
form of worfhip. In paganifm, which had ex- 
ifted for fo many ages, there remained only the 
fables to which it owed its origin, the folly or the 
vices of its gods, the avarice of its priefts, and 
the infamy and licentious conduct of the kings 
who f{upported them. Then the people defpairing 
to obtain relief from their tyrants upon earth, had 
recourfe to heaven for protedtion. 

Curistraniry appeared, and afforded them 
comfort at the fame time that it taught them to 
fuffer with patience. While the tyranny and 
licentioufnefs of princes, tended to the deftruction 
of paganifm as well as ro that of the empire ; the 
fubjects, who had been opprefied and fpoiled, and - 
who had embraced the new doétrines, were com- 
pleting its ruin by the examples they gave of thofe 
virtues, which always accompany the zeal of new- 

made 
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made profelytes. Buta religion that arofe in thes oOK 
midft of public calamity, muft neceffarily give its XIX. 
preachers a confiderable influence over the un. 
happy perfons who took refuge in it. Thus the 

power of the clergy commenced, as it were, with 

the gofpel. 

From the remains of pagan fuperftitions and 
philofophic fects a code of rights and tenets was 
formed, which the fimplicity of the primitive 
chriftians fanctified with real and affedting piety ; 
but which at the fame time left the feeds of de- 
bates and controverfies, from whence arofe a va- 
riety of paffions difguifed under and dignified with 
the name of zeal. Thefe diffentions produced 
{choels, doctors, a tribunal, and a hierarchy. 
Chriftianity had begun to be preached by a fer of 
fifhermen, deftitute of every knowledge but that 
of the gofpel, it was entirely eftablifhed by 
bifhops who formed the church. After this it 
gained ground by degrees, till at length it at- 
tracted the notice of the emperors. Someof thefe 
tclerated chriftianity either froin motives of con- 
tempt or humanity; others perfecuted it. Fir- 
fecution haftened its progrefs, fur which toleration 
had paved the way. Connivance and profcrip- 
tion, clemency and rigour were all equally ad- 
vantgeous to it. The fenfe of freedom fo natural 
to the human mind, induced many perfons to 
embrace it in its infancy, as it has made others 
reject it fince it has been eftabl:fhed. This {pirit 
of independence rather adapted to truth than to 

Vou. Y. Dd novelty» 
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Boo kKnovelty, would neceffarily have induced a multi 
XIx. tude of perfons of all ranks to become converts to 
'chriftianity, if even the chara¢ters it bore had not 

been calculated to infpire veneration and refpect. 
Constantine, inftead of uniting the priefthood 
to the crown, when he was converted to chrif- 
tianity, as they had been united in the perfons of 
the pacan emperors, granted to the clergy fuch a 
fhare of wealth and authority, and afforded them 
fo many means of future aggrandizement, that 
thefe blind conceffions produced an eccleafiaftical 
defpotifm, which in procefs of time became into- 


lerable, 
Tus defpotifm was carried to its greateft ex. 


eefs, when a part of Europe fhook off the yoke. 
A monk fet almoft all Germany free from it; a 
prieft one half of France; and a king one half of 
England for the fake of a woman. In other fates, 
many men who chole to follow their own ideas 
gave up the tenets of chriftianity, and the moft 
virtuous among them, preferved only a kind of 
attachment to the purity of its morals, though 
they conformed externally to what was enjoined 
them by the laws of the focicty in which they 
lived. 

Freepom of thought will never become general 
and popwiar, unlefs the magiftrate, who is natu- 
rally the infpectog of every thing that is of fuch 
public notoriety as to influence the police, fhould 
secover the rights that originally belonged to him. 
Doctrines either of theory or practice are for this 

seafon 
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reafon fubjeét to the control of governmentsB oo Kk 
whofe power, as well asdaty, is however con- x!x. 
fined to the re‘training of what is injurious to the “““——" 
happinefs of the community, and to the permit- 

ting of every thing that does not difturb the peace 

and union of mankind, 

Aut ftates ought to have nearly the fame moral 
fyftem of religious duties, and leave the reft, not 
to be difputed between men, becaufe that ought 
to be prevented whenever public tranquillity is di- 
fturbed by it, but to the impulfe of every man’s 
confcience, thus allowing divines as well as philo- 
fophers an entire freedom of thinking. This un- 
limitted toleration, with regard to all tenets and 
opinions that fhould nor affe& the moral code of 
nations, would be the only method of preventing 
or fapping the foundations of that power, whether 
{piritual or temporal, which the clergy affumes 
and which, in procefs of time, has made them be- 
come formidable to the ftate ; this is che only way 
to extinguifh infenfibly the enthufiafm of the 
clergy, and the fanaticilm of the people. 

Ir is partly to the difcovery of the new world 
that we fhall owe that religious toleration which 
ought to be, and certainly will be introduced in 
the ald. Perfecution would only haften the down. 
fall of the religions that are now eftabl:ifhed. In- 
duftry and the means of information have now 
prevailed among the nations, and gained an in- 
fluence that muft reftore a certain equilibrium in 
the moral and civil order of fociety: the human 

Dd 2 mind 
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BOO K mind is undeceived with regard to its former fu- 
X1x. perftition, If we do not avail ourfelves of the 
‘prefent time to re eftablifh the empire of reafon, 
it muft neceffarily be given up to new fuperit 

tions. 

Every thing has concurred for thefe two laf 
centuries to extinguifh that furious zeal which ra- 
vaged the globe. The depredations of the Spa 
niards throughout America, have fhewn the world 
to what excels fanaticifm may be carried. In 
eftablithing their religion by fire and fword 
through exhaufted and depopulated countries, they 
have rendered it odious in Europe; and their 
cruelties have contributed to feparate a greater 
number of catholics from the church of Rome, 
than they have gained converts to chriftianity 
among the Indians. ‘The concourle of perfons of 
all feéts in North America has neceffarily diffufed 
the fpirit of toleration into diftant countries, and 
put a {top to religious wars in our climates. The 
fending of miffionaries has delivered us from thofe 
turbulent men, who might have inflamed our 
country, and-who are gone to carry the firebrands 
and fwords of the gofpel beyond the feas, Navi- 
gation and long voyages have infenfibly detached 
a great number of the people from the abfurd 
ideas which fuperftition infptres. The variety of 
religious worfhips, and the difference of nations, 
has accuftomed the moft vulgar minds to a fort of 
indifference for the object that had the greateft in- 
fidence over their imaginations. Tuiade carried on 

between 
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between perfons of the moft oppofite feéts, hasBooK 
leffened that religious hatred which was the caufe XIX. 
of their divifions. It has been found that morae 77 
lity and integrity ate not inconfiftent with any opi- 

nions whatever, and that irregularicy of manners 

and avarice are equally prevalent every where ; 

and hence it has been concluded that the manners 

of men have been regulated by the difference of 
climate and of government, and by focial and na- 

tional intereft. 

Since an intercourfe has been eftablifhed be- 
tween the two hemifpheres of this world, our 
thoughts have been lefs engaged about that other 
world, which was the hope of the few, and the 
torment of the many. The diverfity and multi- 
plicity of objects induftry hath prefented to the 
mind and to the fenfes, has divided the attach- 
ments of men, and weakened the force of every 
fentiment. The characters of men have been fof- 
tened, and the fpirit of fanaticifm as well as that 
of chivalry, muft neceffarily have been extin- 
guifhed together with all thofe flriking extrava- 
gancies which have prevailed among people wha 
were indolent and averfe from labour. The fame 
caufes that have produced this revolution of man- 
ners, have yet had a more fudden influence on the 
nature of governments. 

Society naturally refults from population, and Govern. 
government is a part of the focial ftate. From”. 
confidering the few wants men have, in propor- 
tion to the refources nature affords them ; the lit- 
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BOO K tle affiftance and happinefs they find in a civilized 
XIX. ftate, in comparifon of the pains and evils they 
‘are expofed to in it; their defire of independence 
and liberty common to them with all other living 
beings ; together with various other reafons de- 
duced from the conftitutions of human nature : 
from confidering all thefe circumftances, it has 
been doubted, whether the focial ftate was fo na- 
tural to mankind as it has generally been thought, 
Bur on the other hand, the weaknefs and long 
continuance of the infant ftate of man; the na- 
kednefs of his body which has no natural cover- 
ing, like that of other animals; the tendency of 
his mind to perfection, the neceffary confequence 
of the lergth of his life; the fondnefs of a mother 
for her child which is increafed by cares and fati- 
tigues, who after fhe has carried it in the womb for 
nine months, fuckles and bears it in her arms for 
whole years; the seciprocal attachment arifing 
from this habitual connection between two beings 
that relieve and carefs each other; the numerous 
figns of intercc.rfe in an organization, which be- 
fides the accents of the voice, common to fo ma- 
ny animals, adds alfo the language of the fingers 
and of geftures peculiar to the human race; na- 
tural events, which in a hundred different ways 
may bring together, or re-unite wandering and 
free individuals ; accidents and unforefeen wants, 
which oblige them to meet for the purpofes of 
hunting, fifhing, or even of defence ; in a word, 
the example of fo many creatures that live col- 


lected 
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Ie&ted together in great numbers, fuch as amphi-B oo K 
bious animals and fea monfters, flights cf cranes XIX. 
and other birds, even infects that are found in co- 
lumns and in fwarms: all thefe facts and realons 
feem to prove, that men are by nature formed for 
fociety, and that they are the fooner difpofed to 
enter into it, becaufe they cannot multiply greatly 
under the torrid zone, unlefs they are collected 
into wandering or fedentary tribes; nor can they 
diffufe themfelves much under the other zones, 
without affociating with their fellow-creatures, for 
the prey and the fpoils which the necefiities of 
food and clothing require. 

From the neceffity of affociation, arifes that of 
eftablifhing laws relative to the focial ftate: that 
is to fay, of forming by a combination of all 
common and particular inftincis, one general 
combination, that fhali maintain tne coliedtive 
body and the majority of individuals. For if na- 
ture directs man to his fellow-creature, it is un- 
doubtedly by a confequence of that univerfal at- 
traction, which tends to the prefervation and re- 
production of the species. All the propenfities 
which man brings with him into fociety, and ail 
the impreffions he receives in it, ought to be fub- 
ordinate to this firft impulfe. To live and to pro- 
pagate, being the deftination of every living {pe- 
cies, it flfould feem that fociety, if it be one of 
the firft principles of man, fhould concur in af- 
fifting this double end of nature; and that inftindt, 
which leads him tothe focial ftate, fhould necef- 
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Boo X Iarily dire all moral and political laws, fo as thae 
x1x. they fhould be more durable, and contribute more 
'to the happinefs of the majority of mankind. If: 
however, we confider merely the effedt, we fhould 
think that the principle or fupreme law of all fo- 
ciety has. been 40 fuppert the ruling power. Whence 
can arife this fingular contraft between the end 
and the means, between the laws of nature and 
thofe of politics? The only anfwer that occurs to 
this queftion is; that chance firft lays the plan of 
governments, and reafon improves them. Upon 
this principle, let us examine the nature of the 
governments that have brought Europe to its pre- 

fent ftate of policy. 

Aut the foundations of thofe focieties that at 
prefent exift are loft by fome cataftrophe, or na- 
tural revolution. In all parts we fee men driven 
away by fubterrancous fires, or by war; by inun- 
Gations, or by devouring infeéts ; by want or fa- 
mine; and joining again in fome uninhabited cor- 
ner of the earth, or difperfing and fpreading them- 
felves in places already peopled. Civilization 
always begins by plunder, and order arifes from 
anarchy, 

Tut Hebrews, who were forced by the plagues 
of Egypt to remove into Arabia Petraa, were, at 
leaft, forty years forming themfelves into a body 
of troops, before they proceeded to ravage Pa- 
Jeftine, in order to eftablifh themfelves there as a 
nation. 
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Tur ftates of Greece were founded by plun-BOoOK 
derers, who deflroyed fome monfters, and a great XIX. 


number of men in order to become kings. 

Rome, it is faid, was founded by people who 
efcaped from the flames of Troy, or was only a 
retreat for fome banditti from Greece and Italy: 
but from this fcum of the human race, arofe a 
generation of heroes. 

War, which, from all the great nations of Eu- 
rope together, had formed only the Roman em- 
pire, made thefe very Romans who were fo nume- 
rous, become barbarians again. As the difpo- 
fitions and manners of the conquering people are 
generally imprefied upon the conquered, thofe 
who had been enlightened with the knowledge of 
Rome at the period when it was diftinguifhed by 
its learning, now fank again into the blindnefs of 
ftupid and ferocious Scythians. During the ages 
of ignorance, when fuperior ftrength always gave 
the law, and chance or hunger had compelled the 
people of the north to invade the fouthern coun- 
tries, the various emigrations prevented laws from 
being fettled in any place. As foon as a multi- 
tude of {mall nations had deftroyed a large one, 
many chiefs or tyrants divided each vaft monarchy 
in feveral fiefs. The people, who gained no ad- 
vantage by the government of one, or of feveral 
men, were always opprefled and trampled upon from 
thefe divifions occafioned by the anarchy of the 
feudal fyftem. Trifling wars were continually 
kept up between neighbouring towns, inftead of 

thofe 
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BooxKthofe great wars that now prevail between na- 
XIX. tions. 

Tuts continual ferment, however, induced all 
nations to eftablith themfelves into fome regular 
and confiftent form of government. Kings were 
defirous of raifing themfelves upon the ruins of thofe 
individuals, or of thofe powerful bodies of men, 
by whom the commotions were kept up; and to 
effect this, they had recourfe to the affiftance of 
the people. They were civilized, polifhed, and 
more rational laws were given them. Slavery had 
depreffed their natural vigour, property reftored 
it; and commerce, which prevailed after the dif- 
covery of the new world, increafed all their 
poweis, by exciting univerfal emulation. 

Tess changes were attended with a revolution 
of another kind. The monarchs could not in- 
creafe their own power, unlefs they leffened that 
of the clergy, and encouraged or prepared the 
way for the difcredit of religious opinions. All 
Innovators who ventured to attack the church» 
were fupported by the throne. From that time, 
the haman underitanding was ftrengthened by ex- 
erting itlei! againit the phantoms of imagination, 
and tecovering the path of nature and of reafons 
difiovered the true principles of government. 
Luther and Columbus appeared ; the whole uni- 
verfe trembled, and all Europe was in commo- 
tion: but this ftorm left its horizon clear for the 
future. The former awakened the underftand- 
ings of mien, tue latter, excited their aétivity. 

Since 
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Since they have laid open all the avenues of induftry goo K 
and freedom; moft of the European nations have xix. 
attended with fome fuccefs to the correCtion or 
improvement of legiflation, upon which the feli- 
city of mankind enurely depends. 

Tis {piri ot information and knowledge has 
not however yet reached the Turks. They have 
ever preferved a faithful attachment to the maxims 
of Afiatic defpotifm. The fcimitar, at Conftanti- 
nople, is ftill the interpreter of the Coran. 
Though the <srand Signior may not be feen 
coming in and going out of the Seraglio, hike the 
tyrant of Morocco, with a blooay head in his 
hand, yet a numerous body of guards is engaged 
to execute thefe horrid murders. The people 
fometimes maffacred by their ruler, at other times 
affaffinate the executioner in their turn; but fatis- 
fied with this temporary vengeance, they think ~ 
not of providing for their future fafety, or for the 
havpinefs ot cheir pofterity. Eaftern nations will 
not be at the trouble of guarding the public fafety 
by laws, which it is a laborious tafk to form, to 
fettle, and to preferve. If their tyrants carry 
their oppreffions or cruelties too far, the head of 
the vizir is demanded, that of the defpot is ftruck 
off, and thus public tranquillity is reftored. The 
janiffaries make ufe of no other remonftrance. 
Even the moft powerful men in the kingdom have 
not the leaft idea of the right of nations. As per- 
fonal fafety in Turkey belongs only to people of 
@ mean and abject condition, the chief families 
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Boa Kptide themfelves in the very danger they are ex- 
XIx. poled to from the government. A Bafhaw will 
‘tell you, that a man of his rank, is not deftined, 
like an obfcure perfon, to finifh his days quietly 
in his bed. One may frequently fee widows, 
whofe hufbands have been juft ftrangled, exulting 
that they have been deftroyed in a manner fuitable 
to their rank. 

Tues Ruffians and the Danes do not entertain 
the fame prejudices, though they are fubjeét toa 
power equally arbitrary; becaufe thefe nations 
have the advantage of a more tolerable adminil- 
tration, and of fome written laws. They can 
venture to think, or even to fay, that their go- 
vernment is limited; but they have never been 
able to perfuade any fenfible man, that it was. 
While the fovereign makes and annuls the laws, 
extends or reftrains them, and permits or fufpends 
the execution of them at pleafure ; while his paf- 
fions are the only rule of his condu&; while he is 
the only, the central being to whom every thing 
tends; while nothing is either juft or unjuft, but 
what he makes fo; while his caprice is the law, 
and his favour the ftandard of public efteem ; if 
this is not a defpotic government, what other kind 
of government can it poffibly be ? 

In fuch a ftate of degradation, what are men? 
Enflaved as they are they can fcarce venture to 
look up to heaven. They are infenfible of their 
chains, as well as of the fhame that attends them. 
The powers of thir minds weakened by the effects 


of 
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of flavery, have not fufficient force to difcover the p90 x 
rights infeparable from their exiftence. Ir maybe Xx. 
a matter of doubt whether thefe flaves are not ag‘ 
culpable as their tyrants; and whether the {pirie 
of liberty may not have greater reafon to com- 
plain of the arrogance of thofe who invade her 
rights, than of the weaknefs of thofe, who know 
not how to defend them. 

Ir has however been frequently afferted that the 
moft happy form of governmeut would be that of 
ajuft and enlightened defpotic prince. The ab- 
furdity of this is evident; for it might eafily hap- 
pen that the will of this abfolute monarch might 
be in direét oppofition to the will of his fubjeéts, 
In that cafe, nocwithftanding all his juftice and all 
his abilities, he would deferve cenfure to deprive 
them of their rights, even though it were for 
their own benefit. No man whatfoever is entitled 
to treat his fellow-creatures like {0 many beafts. 
Beafts may be forced to exchange a bad pafture 
for a better; but to ufe fuch compulfion with men 
would be an act of tyranny. If they fhould fay, 
thar they are very well where they are, or even if 
they fhould agree in allowing, that their fituation 
is a bad one, but that it is their will and pleafure 
to flay in it, we may endeavour to teach them, to 
undeceive them, and to bring them to jufter no- 
tions by the means of perfuafion, but never by 
thofe of compulfion. The beft of princes, who 
should even have done good againft the general 
confent of his people, would be culpable, if it 


were 
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B Oo K were only becaufe he had gone beyend his right. 

XIX. He would be culpable not only for the time, but 

‘even with regard to pofterityt for though he 

might be juft and enlightened, yet his fucceffor, 

without inheriting either his abilities or his virtues, 

will certainly inherit his authority, of which the 

nation will become the viétim. Let not, there- 

fore, thefe pretended mafters of the people be al- 

lowed even to do good againft the general con- 

fent. Let it be confidered that the condition of 

thefe rulers is exactly the fame as that of the ca- 

cique, who being afked whether he had any flaves, 

anfwered ; Slaves? I know but one flave in all my 
aiffrift, and that is myfeif. 

Swepen is fituated between Ruflia and Den- 
mark, Let us examine the hiftory of its conftitu- 
tion, and endeavour if poffible to find out the na- 
ture of it. 

Nations that are poor are almoft neceffarily 
warlike ; becaufe their very poverty, the burthen 
of which they conftantly feel, infpires them fooner 
or later with a defire of freeing themfelves from 
it; and this defire, in procefs of time, becomes 
the general fpirit of the nation, and the fpring of 
the government. 

tr only requires a fucceffion of fovereigns for- 
tunate in war, to change {uddenly the government 
of fuch a country from the flate of a mild mo- 
narchy, to that of the moft abfolute defpotifm. 
The monarch proud of his triumph thinks he will 
be fuffered to do what he pleafes, begins to ac- 

knowledge 
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knowledge no law but his will; and his foldierspo ox 
whom he hath led fo often to victory, ready to XIx, 
ferve him in all things and againft all men, become 

by their attachment to the prince the terror of their 
fellow-citizens. The people, on the other hand, 

dare not refufe the chains when offered to them by 

him, who, to the authority of his rank, joins that 

which he holds from their admiration and gra- 

titude. 

Tue yoke impofed by a monarch who has con- 
quered the enemies of the ftate, is certainly bur- 
thenfome ; but the fubjeéts dare not fhake it off 
It even grows heavier under fucceflors, who have 
not the fame claim to the iudulgence of the peo- 
ple. Whenever any confiderable reverfe of for- 
tune takes place, the defpot will be left to their 
mercy. Then, the people irritared by their long 
fufferings, feldom fail to avail themfelves of the 
opportunity of recovering their rights. But as 
they have neither views nor plans, they quickly 
pafs from flavery to anarchy. In the micft of this 
general confufion, one exclamation only is heard, 
and that is, Liberty. But as they know not how 
to fecure to themfelves this ineftimable benefit, the 
nation becomes immediately divided into various 
factions, which are guided by different intercfts, 

Ir there be one among thefe faétions, that de- 
fpairs of prevailing over the others, that faction 
feparates itfelf from the reft unmindful of the ge- 
neral good: and being more anxicus to prejudice 
its rivals than to ferve its country, it fides with the 

fove- 
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B00 Kfovereign. From that moment thete are ‘Bue two 
Xix. parties in the ftate, diftinguifhed by two different 
‘names, which, whatever they be, never mean any 
thing more than royalifts and antiroyalifts. This 
is the period of great commotions and confpie 

Tacies. . 

Tue neighbouring powers then act the fame 
part they have ever acted at all times and in all 
countries upon fimilar occafions. They foment 
jealoufies between the people and their prince ; 
they fuggeft to the fubjects every poffible method 
of debafing, degrading and annihilating the fove- 
teignty ; they corrupt even thofe who are neareft 
the throne; they occafion fome form of admini- 
{tration to be adopted prejudicial both to the whole 
body of the nation, which it impoverifhes under 
pretence of exerting itfelf for their liberty; and 
injurious to the foveteign, whofe prerogative jt re- 
duces to nothing. 

Tue monarch then meets with as many autho- 
rities oppofed to his, as there are ranks in the 
ftare. Elis will ts then nothing without their con- 
currence. Affemblies muft thea be held, propo- 
fals made, and affairs of the leaft importance de- 
bated. Tutors are affigned to him, as to a pupil 
in his, nonage ; and thofe tutors are perfons whom 
he may always expe to find ill-intentioned to- 
wards him. | 

Bur what is then the ftate of the nation? The 
neighbouring powers have now, by their influence, 
thrown every thing into confufion ; they have over- 

turned 
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turned: the ftate, or feduced all the members of 8B oO K 
it, by bribery or intrigues. There is now but one XIX. 
party in the kingdom, and that is the party which’ 
efpoufes the intereft of the neighbouring powers. 
The members of the factions are all pretenders, 
Attachment tothe king is an hypocrify, and aver. 
fion for monarchy another. They are two diffe- 
rent mafks to conceal ambition and avarice. The 
whole nation is now entirely compofed of infamous 
and venal men. 

Ir is not difficult to conceive what muft happen 
after this. The foreign powers that had corrupted 
the nation muft be deceived in their expectations. 
They did not perceive that they carricd matters 
too far; that, perhaps, they acted a part quite 
contrary to that which a deeper policy would have 
fuogetted ; that they were defiroying the power 
of the nation, while they meant only to reftrain 
that of the fovereign, which might one day exert 
itfelf with all its force, and meet with no refiftance 
capable of checking it ; and that this unexpected 
effect might be brought about in an inftant, and 
by one man. 

Tuart inftant is come; that man has appeared: 
and all thefe bafe creatures of adverfe powers 
proftrated themfelves before him. He told thefe 
men, who thought themfelves all powerful, that 
they were nothing. He told them, I am your 
mafter; and they declared unanimoufly that he 
was. He told them, thefe are the conditions to 
which I would have you fubmit ; and they an{wer- 

Vou. V. Ee ed, 
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B O'S Kea, ‘Wwe agree to them. Scarce one diflenting ‘Foice 
xXIx. was heard among them. It is impoffible fot ahy 
‘man to Know what will be tle confequence of this 
revolution. IF the king will avail himfelf of thele 
circumftances, Sweden wil never have been go- 
serned by a more abfolute monarch. IF ‘he is pru- 
dent; if he uhderftands, chat an unlimitred fove- 
reign can have no fubjects, becavfe he can have no 
perfons under him poffefféd of property; ahd that 
authority can only be exerted over thofe who have 
fome kind of property ; the nation may, perhaps, 
recover it8 original charafter. Whatever may be 
his defigns or a inclinations, Sweden cannot pof- 

fibly be more unhappy than fhe was before. 
Potanp, which has none bur flaves within, and 
therefore deferves to meet with none but oppreffors 
from without, ftill preferves, however, the fha- 
dow and the name of liberty. This kingdom is, 
at prefent no better than all the European ftates 
were ten centuries ago, fubject to 4 powerful aril 
tocracy, which elects a king, in order to make 
him fubfervient to ics will. Each nobléman, by 
virtue of his feudal _fenure, which he preferves 
with his fword, as his'anceftors acquired it, holds 
4 ptrfonal and hereditary authority over his vaffals, 
The feudal government prevails there in all thé 
force of its primitive infticution. It is an empire 
composed of as many ftates as there are lands. 
All the laws are fettled there, and all refolutions 
taken, not by the mmajotiry, but by the unanimiry 
of anne foffrages. Upon falfe notions of right and 
per- 
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perfeGion, it has been fuppofed that a law was8o0 K 
‘only juft when it was adopted by unanimous con- XIX. 
fent; becaufe ix has undoubtedly been thought,’ 
that what was tight would both be perceived and 
put in practice by all, two things that are impoffi- 
dle in a national afflembly. But can we even af- 
cribe fuch pure intentions to a Jet of tyrants ? For 
this conftitution, which boafts the title of a repub- 
lic and prophanes it, is only a league of petty ty- 
rants againft the people. In this country, every 
tone has the power to refirain, and no one the pow- 
erto act. Here, the will of each individual may 
be in oppofition to the general one; and here, 
only, a fool, a wicked man, and a madman is fure 
to prevail over a whole nation. 

Anp, indeed, this government has never prof- 
pered; and Poland, that enjoys the pris lese of 
electing its kings merely from the jealoufy of its 
nobles, has been only indebted to the jealoufy 
of its neighbours, for not having an hereditary 
defpot in the family of a foreign conqueror, It 
was teferved to our days to fre this ftate torn in 
pieces by three rival powers, which have appro- 
priated to themfelves fuch of its provinces as lay 
moft convenient for them. May this crime of 
ambition turn out to the advantage of mankind. 
and by a glorious action of benevolence, may the 
ufurpers break the chains of the moft laborious 
part of their new people! Their fubyects will be 
more faithful, by being more free; and being no 
longer flaves, will become men. 

Ee 2 In 
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Book Inamonarchy, the forces and wills of every 
X1x. individual are at the difpofal of one fingle man ; in 
‘the government of Germany, each feparate ftate 
conftitutes abody. This is, perhaps, the nation 
that refembles moft what it formerly was. The 
ancient Germans, divided into colonies by immentfe 
forefts, had no occafion for a very refined legifla- 
tion. But in proportion as their defcendents have 
multiplied and come nearer each other, art has 
kept up in this country what nature had eftablifh- 
ed ; the feparation of the people and their poli- 
tical union. The fmall flates that compofe this 
confederate republic, preferve the character of the 
firft families. Each particular government is not 
always parental, or the rulers of the nations are 
not always mild and humane. But fli reafon and 
liberty, which unites the chiefs to each other, foft- 
ens the fevetity of their difpefitions, and the ri- 
gour of their authority ; a prince in Germany can- 
not be a tyrant with the fame lfecurity as in large 
monarchies. 

Tue Germans, who are rather warriors than 2 
warhke people, becaufe they are rather proficients 
in the art of war than adcicted to it from inelina- 
tion, have been conquered but once ; and it was 
Charlemagne who conquered, but could not re- 
duce them to fubjection. They obeyed the man, 
who, by talents {upericr to the age he lived in, had 
fubdued and enliphtened its barbarifm, but they 
Shook off the yoke of his fucceffors, They pre- 
ferved, however, the title cf emperor cto their 

chief $ 
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bad 
chief; but it was merely a name, fince, in fact, the Bao x 
power refided almoft entirely in the barons that xix, 
poffeffed the lands. The people, who in all coun-' 
tries have unfortunately always been enflaved, 
fpoiled, and kept in a ftate of mifery and ignos 
rance, each the effect of the other, reaped no 
advantage from the legiflation. This fubverted 
that focial equality which does not tend to reduce 
all conditions and eftates to the fame degree, but 
to a more general diffufion of property ; and upon 
its ruins was formed the feudal government, the 
characteriftic of which is anarchy. Every noble- 
man lived in a total independence, and each people 
under the meft abfolute tyranny. This was the 
unavoidable confequence of a government, where 
the crown was elective. In thofe ftates where ir 
was hereditary, the people had, at leaft, a bulwark 
anda permanent refuge againft oppreffion. The 
regal authority could not extend itlelf, without 
alleviating for fome time the fate of the vaffals by 
diminifhing the power of the nobles. 

Bur in Germany, where the nobles take advan- 
tage of each innterregnum to invade and to reftrain 
the rights of the imperial power, the government 
could not but degenerate. Superior force decided 
every difpute between thofe who could appeal to 
the fword. Countries and people were only the 
caufes or the objects of war between the proprie- 
tors. Crimes were the fupport of injuftke. Ra- 
pine, murder, and conflagrations not only became 
frequent, but even lawful. Superftition, which 

Ee 3 had 
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BOOK had conjedPared tyranny, was compelled to check 
XIX. its infolence. The church, which afforded an afy- 
‘lum to banditti of every kind, fettled a truce be- 

tween them. The protection of faints was im- 
plored, to efcape the fury of the nobles. The 
afhes of the dead were anly fufficient to awe the 
ferociouinefs of thefe people: fo alarming are the 
terrors of the grave, even to men of cruel and 
favage difpofitions. 

' Wuen the minds of men kept in conftant 
alarm, were difpofed to tranquillity through fear ; 
policy, which avails itfelf equally of seafen and 
the paffions, of ignorance and underftanding, to 
rule over mankind, attempted to reform the go- 
vernment. On the one hand, feveral inhabitants 
in the countries were infranchifed; and on the 
other, exemptions were granted in favour of the 
cities, A number of men in all parts were made 
free. The emperors, who to fecure their election 
even among ignorant and ferocious princes, were 
obliged to difcover fome abilities and fame virtues, 
prepared the way for the improvement of the le- 
giflation. 

Maximitiam improved the means of happinefs 
which time and particular events had concurred to 
produce in his age. He putan end tothe anarchy 
of the great. In France and Spain, they had been 
made fubject to regal authority ; in Germany, the 
emperors made them fubmit to the authority of 
thelaws, For the fake of the public tranquillity, 
every prince is amenable to  Jutice, It is true, that 

thefe 
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thefe laws eftablifhed among princes, who may be Boo K 
confidered as Jions, do not fave the people, who XIX. 
may be compared to lambs: they are flill at the’ 
mercy of their rulers, who are only bound one 
towards another. But as public tranquillity cannot 
be viclated, nor war commenced, without the 
prince who is the caufe of it being fubje&t to the 
penalties of a tribunal that is always open, and 
fupported by all the forces of the empire, the peo- 
ple are lefs expofed to thofe fudden irruptions, and 
unforefeen hoftilities, which threatening the pro- 
perty of the fovereigns, continually endangered the 
lives and fafety of the fubjeé&ts. War, which 
formerly eftablifhed right, is now fubjec&t to con- 
djtions that moderate its fury. The claims of hu- 
manity are heard even in the midft of carnage. 
Thus Europe is indebted to Germany for the im- 
provement of the legiflation in all ftates ; regularity 
and forms even in the revenge of nations; a certain 
equity even in the abufe of power; moderation 
in the midft of victory ; a check to the ambition 
of all potentates; in fhort, frefh obftacles to war, 
and frefh encouragements to peace. 

Tats happy conftiturion of the German empire 
has improved with the progrefs of reafon ever fince 
the reign of Maximilian. Neverthelefs the Ger- 
mans themfelves complain, that although they 
form a national body, diftinguifhed by the fame 
name, {peaking the fame language, living under 
the fame chief, enjoying the fame privileges, and 
connected by the fame interefts, yet their empire 
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Boox has rot the advantage of that tranquilliry, that 
‘xrk, power, and confideration it evght to have. 

VE “Tue caufes of this misfortune are obvious. The 
firlt is the obfcurity of the laws. The writings 
upon the jus publicum of Germany are numberlefs ; 
and there are but few Germans who are verfed in 
the conftitution of their country. All the mem- 
bers of the empire now fend their reprefentatives 
to the national affembly, whereas they formerly 
fat there theinfelves. The military turn, which 
is become utiverfal, has precluded all application 
‘to bufinefs, fopprefied every generous fentiment of 
patriotifm, and all attachment to fellow-citizens. 
There is not one of the princes, who has not fet- 
tied his court too magnificently for his income, and 
who does not authorife the moft flagrant oppref- 
fions to fupport this ridiculous pomp. In fhort, 
nothing contributes to the decay of the empire, fo 
much as the too extenfive dominion of fome of its 
princes. The foveteigns become too powerful, fe- 
parate their private interefts from the general pood. 
This recipracal difunion among the fates, is the 
reafon, that in dangers which are common to al}, 
each province mutt defend itfelf. It is obliged to 
fubmit tq that prince, whofoever he may be, whofe 
power is fuperior; and thus the Germanic con- 
ftitution degenerates infenfibly into flayery or ty- 
ranny. 

Ena.anp owes its national character to its na- 
tural pofition, and its government fo its national 
charafter. It was invited by nature to the fea, to 

commerce, 
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commerce, and to, liberty. --This idol of mea of Boo K 
Vigorous minds, which renders them ferocious in XIX. 
a favage ftate, and proud in a civilized one, this 
{pirit of liberty always reigned in the breafls of the 
Englith, even when they were ignorant of ics 3 rights 
and advantages. 

Tats was the nation, that firft difcovered the 
injuftice and infignificancy of ecclefiaftical power, 
the limits of regal authority, and the abufes of the 
feudal government. This was the nation, that 
was the firft to revolt and throw off this triple 
load of oppreffion. Untill the reign of Henry 
the eighth, they had fought only for the choice 
of their tyrants; but at length, in chufing them, 
they paved the way for abolithing, punifhing, or 
expelling them. 

Tug kings of England, however, thought them- 
felves abfolute, becaufe all thcfe of the reft of Eu- 
rope were fo. The title of monarch deceived 
James the firft, he annexed unlinited authority to 
it. He maintained this opinion with fo much 
franknefs, fuch an infatuation, that led him even 
not to diftruft his own pretenfions, fo far as to make 
him think it neceffary to fupporte them previoufly 
by force. Hus courtiers and his clergy encouraged 
him in this flattering illufion, which he perfevered 
in to the end. He died full of felf-eftimation, and 
defpifed by his people; who knew the weaknefs 
of the monarch, and were {cnfible of their own 
firength. 


THE 
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BOOK 
XLX. 


1 


Tyz Englith, to put an end to the fpirix of re- 
venge and diffidence, which would have been, per- 
petuated between the king and the people after the 
tragical end of Charles the frft, chefe from a 
foreign race a prince who was obliged ta accept 
of that focidl compact, of which all heredjtary 
kings affect to be ignorant. William the third re- 
ceived the crown on certajn conditions, and con- 
tented himfelf with an authority eftablithed upon 
the fame bafis as the rights of the people. 

Unper the reigns of the Stuarts, power and 
leberty had maintained a perpetual conteft for the 
prerogatives of the crown and the privileges of the 
people. But fince a parliamentary or national title 
is become the fole right of kings, whatever faction 
difturbs the people, the force of the conftitution 
prevails always in their favour. 

Tue goverament is formed between abfolute 
monarchy, which is tyranny; democracy, which 
tends to anarchy ; and ariftocracy, which fluctu- 
ating between one and the other, falls into the 
errors of both. The mixt government of the 
Englith, combining the advantages of thefe three 
powers, which mutually obferve, moderate, affii, 
and check each other, tends from its very princi- 
ples to the national good. This conflitution, of 
which there is no inftance among the ancients, and 
which ought to ferve as a model to pofterity, will 
fupport itfelf along time; because ic is not the 
refult of manners, and of tranfient opinions; but 
of reafoning and experience, 
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Yur the people are with reafon alarmed aboutpoo Kk 


the duration of f@ excellent a government. En- 

croachments of the crown are not apprehended. 
The fhare the king holds in the legiflation is too 
trifling, to prevail over the two houfes of parlia- 
ment. His right of refufal or confent is at prefent 
a mere matter of form. His greateft ftrength is in 
the executive power, which is folely vefted in him. 
But as he hath only the right and exercife of this 
power, without having the inftruments and the 
means, he cannot avail himfelf of it. If he were 
once to abufe it, he would run the rifque of lofing 
it for ever. The money that is levied arifes from 
the taxes, and thefe are impofed by parliament. The 
people fupply the prince with fubfidies, and he 
accounts for the ufe that is made af them. Hence 
the parliament, under whofe infpection the reve- 
nues and the difburfements pafs, is the real legifla. 
tive power. It is the parliament that levies the 
taxes and determines how they fhall be employed. 

But although the prince is in this refpect dependent 
on the commons, yet he hath ftill a great af- 

cendent over them by the pewer of difpenfing fa- 

vours. 

In monarchies kings are bribed; in England, 
they bribe. A philofophical and political writer, 
well acquainted with the conftitution of his country, 
afferts, that this bribery is neceffary to check the 
tendency of the government to democracy; and 
that the people would become too powerful, if the 
king did not buy off the commons, 

On 
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800K On the other hand, if the prince were to raife 
xix. the richer members of the commons to the higheft 
‘dignities by creating peers at pleafure, he would 
make the government lean to ariftocracy. But 
as the dignity of the peerage cannot be lavifhed 
without degrading tt, and that befides, commerce 
will always keep the wealth of the ftate in conftant 
circulation, it will fcarce happen that riches and 
dignities will be accumulated and united in a few 
individuals ; for complaints, difturbances, and 
even feditions will arife for the fecurity of the 
people before fuch a misfortune can take place. 
The intereft of the collective body in the houfe 
of commons is reftrained by the intereft of each 
individual. The king is not rich enough to bribe 
them all; he cannot openly buy them off without 
difhonouring them, nor enflave them without ir- 
ritating the people. There will always be fome 
Demagogues ; and the nation ftands in need of 
them to watch, to accufe, and even to keep the 
parliament in awe. 

But, if the enjoyments of Juxury fhould happen 
totally to pervert the morals of the nation; if che 
love of pleafure fhould foften the courage of the 
commanders and officers of the fleets and armies ; 
if the intoxication of temporary fuccefies ; if vain 
ijeas of falfe greatnefs fhould excite the nation to 
enterprifes above their ftrength; if they fhould be 
deceived in the choice of their enemies, or their 
allies; if they fhould lofe their colonies, either by 
making them to exientive, or by laying reftraints 

upon 
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upon them; if their love of patriotifm is not ex- Boo K 
alted to the love of humanity: they will fooner x1x. 
or later be enflaved, and return to that kind of in-' 
fignificancy from whence they emerged only 
through torrents of blood, and through the ca- 
lamities of two ages of fanaticifm and war. They 
will become like other nations whom they defpife, 
and Ecrope will not be able to thew the univerfe 
one nation in which fhe can venture to pride her» 
felf. Defpotifm, which always oppreffes moft 
heavily minds that are fubdued and degraded, will 
alone rife fuperior, amidft the ruin of arts, of 
morals, of reafon, and of liberty. 

Tue hiftory of the united provinces is replete 
with very fingular events. Their combination 
arofe from defpair, and almoft all Europe encou- 
sage their eftablifhment. They had but juft tri- 
umphed over the long and powerful efforts of the 
court of Spain to reduce them to fubjection, when 
they were obliged to try their ftrength again{t the 
people of Britany, and difconcerted the {chemes 
of France. They afterwards gave a king to Ene- 
land, and deprived Spain of the provinces fhe pof- 
feffed in Italy and the Low Countries, to give them 
to Auftria. Since that period, Holland has been 
difguited of 1uch a fyftem of politics, as would 
engage her in war; fhe attends folzly to the pre- 
fervation of her conftitution, but perhaps not with 
fufficient zeal, care, and integrity, 

Tue conftitution of Holland, though previoully 
modelled on a plan that was the refule of reflect 
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B00 Kon, isnot lefs defective than thofe that have been 
xix. formed by chance. The feven provinces compofe 
'a kind of heptarchy, the members of which are 
too independent of each other. {n the republic 
each province is fupreme; in the provinces, the 
cities are not fubject. Alliances, peace, war, fub- 
fidies, muft all have the fanction of the ftates-ge- 
neral; nor can thefe do any thing without the 
confent of the provincial ftates, nor thefe without 
the determination of the cities. The firft defe&t in 
this conftitution arifes from the fovereign power 
been diffufed into too many branches; the fecond 
from the unanimity of fuffrages; and the third 
from the equal number of votes. No regard is 
paid to the difference of extent and populations 
the province of Holland having no more votes 
than that of Over-Yfiel, though it bears twenty 
¢imes agreater fhare in the public expences. The 
{uffrage of Amiterdam carries no more weight 
with i than that of the moft petty town: which 
is a perpetual fource of difcord. If the obftinacy 
of one fingle province breaks the union, there t no 
legal mediator to reftore it: for the fadthblder 
cannot be confidered as fuch. 

Tuis magifirate, whole bufinels it is to termi 
nate religious difputes, has on that actount a dan. 
gerous influence, becaufe he may reciprocally in- 
wolve affairs of religion aad of the ftate with each 
other. Authorifed to determine updn the articles 
of the treaty of union, whenever there is a fchifm 
or divifion about them, the power he has of put- 

ting 
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ting an end to difcotd makes it eafy for him toBoo K 
foment it, and Spens a vaft field to his ambition. 1x. 

Tress fears occafioned the fuppreffion of the’ 
ftadtholder’s power towards the middle of the laft 
century. But thofe who overthrew this phantom 
of tyranny, were infenfibly proceeding to the efta- 
blifhment of tyranny itfelf, by changing the de- 
fMocracy into an oligarchy. From that time, the 
burghers of each town loft the liberties they en- 
joyed, and the right of eleting their magiftrates 
and forming ther fenate. The burgomafters 
chofe their officers and feized upon the finances, 
of which they gave no account but to their equals 
or dependents. The fenators arrogated to them- 
felves the right of completing their own body. 
Thus the magiftracy was confined within a few fa- 
tmilies, who affumed an almoft exclulive right of 
deputation to the ftates-general. Lach province 
and each town were at the difpofal of afmall num- 
ber of citizens, who, dividing the rights and the 
fpoils of the people, had the art of eluding their 
complaints, or of preventing the effects of any 
extraordinary difcontent. 

THESE encroachments occafioned the reftora- 
tion of the ftadtholder’s power in the houfe of 
Orange, and it has been made hereditary, even to 
the women. Buta ftadtholder is only a captain- 
general. This magiftrate, in order to be ufefulto 
the republic, ought to have an equal authority 
over every branch of the ftate. If he had as much 
influence in the general affembly, as he has in the 
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Boo X military council, he would have no other interefts’ 
x1x. than thofe of his country ; and would be as indif- 
ferent to war as peace. 

Bur, perhaps, it may be apprehended, that if 
the civil power fhould be united to the military 
force in the ftadthalder, he might one day be- 
come an inftrument of dppreffion. Rome is al- 
ways quoted as an example to all our free ftates, 
that have no circumftance in common with it. If 
the diGtator became the oppreffor of that republic, 
it was in confequence of its having opprefied all 
other nations; it was becaufe its power having 
been originally founded by war, muft neceffarily 
be deftroyed by it; and becaufe a nation, com- 
pofed of foldiers, could not efcape the defpotifm 
of a military government. However improbable 
it may appear, it is yet certain, that the Roman 
republic fubmitted to the yoke, becaufe it paid no 
taxes. ‘The conquered people were the only tri- 
butaries to the treafury. The public revenues, 
therefore, neceffarily remaining the fame after the 
revolution as before, property did not appear to 
be attacked ; and che citizen thought he fhould 
be ftill free enough, while he had the difpofal of 
his own property. 

Hoxzanp, on the contrary, will matntain its 
liberty, becaufe it is fubje€t to very confiderable 
taxes. The Dutch cannot preferve their country 
without confiderable expences. The fenfe of their 
independence alone excites an induftry proporiion- 
able to the load of their contribvtions, and to che 
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patience neceffary to f{upport the burthen of them.B 0 0 K 
If to the enormous expences of the ftate it were XIX. 
neceflary ro add thofe which the pomp of a court. 
requires; if the prince were to employ in main- 
taining the agents of tyranny what ought to be 
beftowed on the foundations of a land obtained as 
it were from the fea, he would foon drive the peo- 
ple to defpair. 

Aw inhabitant of Holland, placed upon a 
mountain, and who obferves ata diftance the fea 
rifing eighteen or twenty feet above the level of 
the lands, and dafhing its waves againft the dikes 
he has raifed, confiders within himfelf, that fooner 
or Jater this boifterous element will get the better 
of him, He difdains fo precarious a dwelling, 
and his houfe made either of wood or ftone at Am- 
fterdam, is no longer looked upon as fuch; it is his 
thip that is his afylum, and by degrees he acquires 
an indifference and manners conformable to this 
idea. The water is to him what the meCIOIEy of 
volcanos is to other people, 

Ir to thefe natural caufes of the decay of a pa- 
triotic {pirit were joined the lofs of liberty, the 
Dutch would quit a country, that cannot be cul- 
tivated but by men who ate free, and thele peo- 
ple fo devoted to trade would carry their fpirit of 
commerce together with their riches to fjome other 
part of the globe. Their iflands in Afia, their 
factories in Africa, their colonies in America, and 
all the ports of Europe would afford them an 
afylum, What ftadtholder, what prince, revered 
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BOOK by fuch a people, would wifh, or dare to become 
XIX, their tyrant? 

Tue French, with a different fituation, have a 
different kind of government, which hath under- 
gone a variety of changes. Ever attached toa 
king, becaufe their government was founded by a 
military commander, a warlike difpofition pre- 
ferved them for a long time from political flavery. 
That natural courage; that abhorrence from all 
kind of meannefs; that franknefs which they de- 
rived from the Germans, made them belteve either 
that they were free, or that they ought to be fo, 
even under the dominion of kings. Jealous of 
this idea they entertained of themfelves, the no- 
bility, which compofed almoft all the nation, 
claimed an independence not only of the monarch, 
but even of their own body. Each nobleman 
formed, in the midit of the ftate, a kind of pri- 
vate republic of his own family and his vafials, 
France had then a military government, impof- 
fible to be defined, fomething between ariftocracy 
and monarchy, having all the abufes of thefe two 
conftitutions, without their real advantages. A 
perpetual conteft between the kings and the no- 
bles, an alternate fuperiority of the power of one 
fing!e perfon, or of feveral; fuch was the kind of 
anarchy that lafted, almoft without interruption, 
to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Tus character of the French was then changed 
‘by:d train of events that had altered the form of 
government. The war, which the Englith, in 
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canjunétion with, or under the direction of thepoox 
Normans, had incefMantly carried onagainft France xXIx. 
for two of three hundred years -paft, fpread a ge- a ad 
neral alarm, and occafioned great ravages. The 
triumphs of the enemy, the tyranny of the great, 

all confpired to make thar nation wifh that the 

prince might be invefted with power fufficient to 

expel foreigners out of the kingdom, and to keep 

‘the nobles in fubjection. While princes diftin- 
guifhed by their wifdom and bravery were endea- 
vouring to accomplifh this, a new generation 

arofe. Every individual, when the general alarm 

was paft, thought himfelf happy enough in the 
privileges that his anceftors had enjoyed. They 
negle&ed to trace the fource of the power of 

kings, which was cu..¢d from the nation; and 

Lewis XI. having few obftacies to farmount, be- 

came more powerful than his predeceffors. 

Berore his time, the hiftory of France prefents 
us with an account of a variety of ftates, fome- 
times divided, and fometimes united. Since that 
prince’s reign, it is the hiftory of a great mo- 
harchy. The power of feveral-tyrants is centered 
in one perfon. The people are not more free; 
but the cohflitution is different. Peace is enjoyed 
with greater fecurity within, and war carried on 
with more vigour without. 

Civit wars, which tend to make a free people 
become flaves, and to reftore liberty to a nation 
that is already enflaved, have had no other effect 
in France than that ef humbling the great, with- 
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BOO K Out exalting the people. The minifters, who wit 
XIX. always be the creatures of the prince, while the 
‘general fenie of the nation has no influence in af- 
fairs of government, have fold their fellow-citizens 
to their mafter; and as the people, who were pof- 
fcffed of nothing, could not be lofers by this fer- 
vitude, the kings have found it the more eafy to 
carry their defigns into execution, efpecially as 
they were always concealed under pretence of 
political advantage and even of felf-intereft. The 
jealoufy excited by a great inequality of conditions 
and fortunes, hath favoured every fcheme that 
tended to aggrandize the regal authority. The 
princes have had the art to engage the attention 
of the people, fometimes by wars abroad, fome- 
times by religious difputes at home; to fuffer the 
minds of men to be divided by opinions, and their 
hearts by different interefts; to excite and keep up 
jealoufies between the feveral ranks of the ftate ; 
to flatter alternately each party with an appear 
ance of favour, and to fatisfy the natural envy of 
the people by the cepreffion of them all. The 
multitude, reduced to poverty, and become the 
objeéts of contempt, having feen all powerful bo- 
dies brought low one after another, have at leaft 
loved in their monarch the enemy of their ene- 
nics. 

Tne nation, though by inadvertency it has loft 
the privilege of governing infelf, has not however 
fubmitted to all the outrages of defpotifm. This 
arifes from the lols of its liberty not having been the 
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effe& of atumultuous and fudden revolution, butBoox 
gradually brought about in a fucceffion of feveral xX1x. 
ages. The national character which hath always. 
influenced the princes as well as the court, if it 
were only by means of the women, hath efta- 
‘blifhed a fort of balance of power: and thus it is 
that polite manners having tempered the exertion 
of force, and foftened the oppofition that might 
be made to it, have prevented thofe fudden and 
violent commotions, from whence refults either 
monarchical tyranny, or popular liberty. 
INCONSISTENCE, aS natural to the minds of a 
gay and lively people, as it is to children, hath 
fortunately prevailed over the fyftems of fome def- 
potic minifters. Kings have been too fond of 
pleafure, and too converfant with the real fource 
of it, not to be induced frequently to lay afide 
the iron fceptre which would have terrified the 
people, and prevented them from indulging in 
thofe frivolous amufements to which they were ad- 
dicted. The fpirie of intrigue which hath ever 
prevailed among them, fince the nobles have been 
invited to court, hath occafioned continual re- 
movals of ftatefmen, and confequently fubverted 
all their proje€ls. As the change in government 
has been imperceptibly brought about, the fub- 
jects have preferved a kind of dignity, which the 
monarch himfelf feemed to refpect, confidering it 
as the fource, or confequence of his own. He 
has continued the fupreme legiflator for a long 
time, without being cither willing or able tq abufe 
Ff 3 hjs 
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BOO Khis whole power. Kept in awe by the bare idea 
XIX. only of the fundamental laws of the nation he go- 
‘verned, he has frequently been afraid to a& con- 
trary tothe principles of them. He has been fen- 
fible that the people had rights to oppofe to him. 
In a word, there has been no tyrant, even at a 

time when there was no liberty. 

Sucu, and ftill more abfolute have been the go- 
vernments of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and 
Piedmont; and of the feveral {mall principalities 
of Italy. The people of the fouth, whether from 
inactivity of mind, or weaknefs of body, feem to 
be born for defpotifm. The Spaniards though 
they are extremely proud; and the Italians, not- 
withftanding all the powers of genius they poffefs, 
have loft all their privileges and every idea of li- 
berty, Wherever the monarchy is unlimited, it 
is impoffible to afcertain with any degree of pre- 
cifion what the form of government is, fince that 
varies not Osly with the charagter of each fove- 
reign, but even at every period of the fame 
prince’s life. Thefe ftates have written laws ; 
and cuftoms and facieties that enjoy certaia pri- 
vileges; but when the legiflator can fubvert the laws 
and tribunals of juftice; when his authority is 
founded only on fuperior ftrength, and when he 
calls upon God with a view to infpire his fubjects 
with fear, inftead of inntating him in order to be- 
come an objet of affection; when the original 
right of fociety, the unalienable right of property 
among citizens, when national conventions, and 

the 
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the engagements pf the prince are in vain appealed B oo K 
to; ina word, when the government is arbitrary, XIX. 
there is no longer any ftate; the nation is no’ 
more than the landed property of one. fingle in- 
dividual. 
“In fuch countries, no ftatefmen will ever be 
formed. Far from its being a duty to be ac- 
quainted with public affairs, it is rather criminal 
and dangerous to have any knowledge of the ad- 
miniftration. The favour of the court, the choice 
of the prince, fupply the place of talents. Ta- 
Tents it is true have their ufe; and are fometimes 
wanted to ferve the defigns of others, but are 
never fuffered to command. In thefe countries, 
the people fubmit to the government their fupe- 
riors impofe, if they are only indulged in their 
natural indolence. There is only one fyftem of 
legiflation in thefe delightful parts of Europe, that 
merits our attention; which is the republic of 
Venice. 
A GREAT, magnificent and rich city, impreg- 
nable, though without walls or fortifications, rules 
over feventy-two iflands. They are not rocks and 
mountains raifed by time in the midft of a vaft 
fea; but rather a plain parcelled out and cut into 
channels by the ftagnations of a {mall gulph, upon 
the flope of a low land. Thefe iflands feparated 
by canals, are at prefent joined by bridges. They 
have been formed by the ravages of the fea, and 
the ravages of the war have occafioned them to be 
peopled towards the middle of the fifth century. 
Ff 4 The 
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'B-0 OK The inhabitants of Italy flying from Attila fought 
X1x, an afylum on the fea, 

Tne Venetian Jagunes at firft neither made a 
part of the fame city, nor of the fame republic. 
United by one general commercial intereft, or ra- 
ther by the neceffity of defending themfelves, they 
were, however, divided intg as many feparate go- 
verninents-as iflands, each fubject to its refpective 
tribune. 

From the plurality of chiefs contentions arofe, 
and the public good was confequently facrificed. 
Thefe people, therefore, in order to conftitute one 
body, chofe a prince, who under the title of duke 
or doge, enjoyed for a confiderable time all the 
sights of fovereignty, of which he only now re- 
tains the figns. ‘Thefe doges were eleéted by the 
people till 1173,-when the nobles having feized 
upon th¢ whole authority of the republic, ane 
its chief, 

Tue government of Venice would be sent 
to every other, if an ariftocracy were not, per- 
haps, the leaft eligible of any. The feveral 
branches of power are divided there among the 
nobles, and admirably balanced among each other, 
The great reign there in peace with a kind of 
equality, as the ftars thine in the firmament du- 
ring the filence of the night. The people view 
their fplendour with fatisfaétion, and are contented 
if they can only gain a fubfiftence, and be in- 
dulged in theic amufements, The diftinétion be. 
tween plebeians and patricians is lefs odious than 

in 
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in any other republic ; becaufe che laws are parti. poo K 
cularly direfted to reftrain and awe the ambition x1x. 
of the nobles. Befides, as the profperity of Ve-° 
nice was founded upon its commerce, the people 
might bear unconcerned the lofs of power, by 
the hopes of riches, which they might acquire by 
induftry and labour. 

Tue emulation excited by opulence among this 
maritime people, enabled them to maintain power- 
ful armies; and the fpirit of patriotifm which is 
natural to republics, fupplied them with {foldiers. 
The variety of information refulting from the go- 
vernment of many men, made them excel all] 
other people in politics. They learned the art of 
forming, and deftroying leagues, and of  main- 
taining themfelves againft the moft formidable 
powers. But fince the decay of their commerce 
hath made them lefs converfant with other coun- 
tries, and diminifhed their internal vigour, the 
republic of Venice is degenerated and obliged to 
obferve the moft timid circumfpection. Thefe 
people have affumed that jealoufy and miftruft 
which is the national character of all Italy, and 
have carried them much further. With one half 
of the treafures and care they have employed to 
maintain that neutrality they have objerved for two 
centuries, they would have freed themfelves for 
ever from the dangers to which their very precau- 
tions have expofed them. T heir chief confidence is 
in an inquificor, who continually watches over the 
conduct of every individual ready to inflict punith- 

ment 
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BOQ K Ment on any one who fhall dare to {peak well or 

x4X- ill of adminiftration. The cenfure or approbation 
‘of government is one of the greateft crimes. The 
fenator af Venice, concealed behind a grate, fays 
to the fubjett : Who art thou, that dar'ft te approve 
our condu&! A curtain rifes, and the poor trem- 
bling Venetian beholds a carcafe tied to a gallows, 
and hears a terrible voice that calls out to him 
from behind the grate: Jt is thus we treat thofe 
who prefume to apologize for us 3 go bome, and be 
filent. As the republic of Venice fupports itfelf 
by its cunning; there is another in Europe which 
fupports itfelf by its courage: this is the republic 
of Switzerland, 

Tue Switzers, known in antiquity by the name 
of Helvetians, were, as the Gauls and the Britons, 
only to be fabdued by Cafar, who was the greatett 
of the Romans, if he had been more attached to 
his country. They were united to Germany, asa 
Roman province, under the reign of Honorius. 
Revolutions which are frequent and eafily accom- 
plifhed in tuch a country as is the Alps, divided 
colonies, that were feparated by large lakes or 
great mountains, into feveral baronies. The moft 
confiderable of thefe, occupied by the houfe of 
Auftsia, in procefs of time fcized upon all the reft. 
Conqueft introduced flavery ; oppreffion excited 
the people to revolt, and thus liberty arofe from 
an unbounded exertion of tyranny, 

THERE are now thirteen cantons of robuft pea- 
fants, who defend almoft all the kings of Europe 

and 
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and fear none; who are better acquainted wihgpoox 
their real interefts than any other nation; and x1x. 
who conftitute the moft fenfible people in all mo-' 

dern political ftates. Thefe thirteen cantons com- 

pofe among themfelves, not a republic as the feven 
provinces of Holland, nor a fimple confederacy as 

the Germanic body, but rather a league, a natu- 

ral affociation of fo many independect republics. 

Each canton hath its refpective fovereignty, its ale 
liances and its treaties {eparate. The general diet 
cannot make Jaws or regulations for either of 
them. 

Tue three moft ancient cantons are immediately 
connected with each of the other twelve. Ic is 
from this union of convenience not of conftitution, 
that if one of the thirteen cantons were attacked, 
all the reft would march to its affiftance. But there 
is no common alliance between the whole body 
and each particular canton. Thus the branches of 
atree are united among themfclves without hav- 
ing an immediate connection with the common 
trunk. 

Tue union of the Switzers was, however, in- 
diffoluble till the beginning of the 16th century ; 
when religion, which ought to be the bond of 
peace and charity, difunited them. The reforma- 
tion caufed a feparation of the Helvetic body, and 
the ftare was divided by the church. All public 
affairs are tranfacted in the feparate and particular 
diets of the catholic and proteftant parties. The 
general diets are affembled only to preferve the 

appearance 
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BO 0 X appearance of union, Notwithiftanding this fource 
X1iX. of difcord, Switzerland has enjoyed peace much 
more than any ftate in Europe. 

Unper the Auftrian government, oppreffion 
and the raifing of troops impeded population. 
After the revolution, there was too great an in- 
creafe of the number of people in proportion to 
the barrennefs of the land. The Helvetic body 
could not be enlarged without endangering its 
fafety, unlefs it made fome excurfions abroad. 
The inhabitants of thefe mountains, as the tor- 
sents that pour down from them, were to fpread 
themielves in the plains that border upon the 
Alps. Thefe people would have deftroyed each 
other, had they remained fequeftered among them- 
felves. But ignorance of the arts, the want of 
materials for manufactures, and the deficiency of 
money prevented the importation of foreign mer- 
chandife, end excluded them from the means of 
procuring the comforts of life and of encouraging 
incuftry. They drew even from their increafe of 
numbers a method of fubfifting and acquiring 
riches, a fource and an object of trade. 

Tue duke of Milan, mafter of a rich country 
open on every fide to invafion, and not eafily de- 
fended, was in want of foldiers. The Swiczers, 
who were his moft powerful neighbours, muft ne- 
ceflarily become his enemies, if they were not his 
allies, or rather his protectors: A kind of traffic 
was, therefore, fet on foor between thefe people 
and the Milanefe, in which men were bartered for 

riches. 
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riches. The nation engaged troops fucceffively 8B 0 0 K 
in the fervice of France, of the emperor, of the xix. 
pope, of the duke of Savoy, and all the poten-' 
tates of Italy. They fold their blood to the moft 
diftant powers, and to the nations moft in enmity 
with each other; to Holland, to Spain, and to 
Portugal; as if thefe- mountains were nothing 
more than a repofitory of arms and foldiers, open 
to every one who wanted to purchafe the means 
of carrying on war. 

Eacu canton treats with that power which offers 
the molt advantageous terms. The fubjects of the 
country are at liberty to engage in war at a diftance, 
with an allied nation. The Hollander is by the: 
conftitution of his country a citizen of the world ; 
the Switzer by the fame circumftance a deftroyer 
of Europe. The profits of Holland are in pro- 
portion to the degree of cultivation, and the con- 
fumption of merchandife; the profperity of Swit. 
zerland increafes in proportion to the number of 
battles that are fought, and the flaughter that ar- 
tends them. 

Ir is by war, that calamity infeparable fram 
mankind, whether ina ftate of civilization or not, 
that the republics of the Helvetic body are obliged 
to live and fubfift. Ie is by this that they preferve 
a number of inhabitants within their country pro- 
portioned to the extent and fertility of their lands, 
without forcing any of the {prings of government, 
or reftraining the inclinations of any individual, 
It is by the traffic of troops with the powers at war 

with 
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800 xwath each other, thar Switzerland has not been 

xix, under the aeceffity of fudden emigrations which 

‘are the canfe of invafions, and of attempting con- 

guefts which would have occafioned the lofs of its 

liberty, as it caufed the fubverfion of all the re- 
publics of Greece. 

Ir we now take a review of what has been faid, 
we fhall find that all the governments of Europe 
are comprehended under fome of the forms we 
have been defcribing, and are differently modelled 
according to the lecal fituation, the degree of po- 
pulation, the extent of territory, the influence of 
opinions and occupations, and the external con- 
nections and variety of events that act upon the 
fyftem of the body politic, as the impreffion of 
furrounding fluids does upon natural bodies. 

WE are not to imagine, ag it is often afferted, 
that all governments nearly refemble each other, 
and that the only difference between them confifts 
in tke charater of thofe who govern, This maxim 
may, perhaps, be true in abfolute governments, 
among fuch nations as have no principles of liber- 
ty; Thefe take the turn the prince gives them; 
they are haughty, proud and courageous, under a 
monarch thaz is active and fond of glory ; indolent 
and ftupid under a fuperflitious king ; full of hopes 
and fears under a young prince; of weaknefs and 
corruption under an old defpot; or rather alter- 
nately confident and weak under the feveral mi- 
nifters who are raifed by intrigue. In fuch fates, 
the people are fosmed according to the chara@er 

of 
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of the adminiftration: but in free ftates ic isjutepoox 
the reverfe. XIX. 

Wuarever may be faid of the nature and‘ 
fprings of the different fyftems of goverament to 
which men are fubject, the art of legiflation being 
that which ought to be the moft perfect, is alfo 
the moft proper to employ men of the-firft genius. 
The fcience of government does not contain ab- 
ftracted truths, or rather it has not one fingle prin- 
ciple which does not extend to all the branches 
of adminiftration. 

Tue ftate isa very complicated machine, which 
cannot be wound up or fet in motion without a 
thorough knowledge of all its component parts, 
If any one of the parts is too much ftraitened or 
relaxed, the whole muft be in diforder. Every 
project that may be beneficial to a certain number 
of citizens or in critical times, may become fatal to 
the whole nation, and prejudicial for a long con- 
tinuance. If we deftroy or change the nature of 
any great body, thofe convulfive motions which 
are the effect of political intrigues, will difturb the 
whole nation, which may, perhaps, feel the effeéts 
of them for ages to come. All innovations ought 
to be brought about infenfibly, they fhouid arife 
from neceffity, be the refult as it were of the pub- 
she voice, or at leaft agree with the general withes. 
To abolifh old cuftoms, or to introduce new ones 
ona fudden, tends only to increafe that which is 
bad, and to prevent the effect of that which is 
good. To act without confulting the will of the 

generality, 
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BO o.mMgemerality, without collecting .as ix were the plu- 
sx. rality of votes in the public opinion, isto alienate 
the hearts and minds of men, and to bring every 
thing into difcredit, even what i honeft and 
good. 
iy would be a defirable thing in Europe, that 
the fovereigns convinced of the neceflity of im- 
proviag the fcience of government, fhould imitate 
a cuftom there 1s eftablifhed in China. In this 
empire, the minifters are diftinguifhed into two 
claffes, the sbinkers, and the fgners. While the 
Jaft are employed in the arrangement and difpatch 
of public affairs, the firft attend only to the in- 
vention of projects, or to the examination of fuch 
as are prefented to them. This is the fource of 
all thofe admirable regulations, which eftablith at 
China the moft enlightened legiflation, by the 
wifeft adminiftration. All Alia is fubjecét to a de- 
fpotic government; but in Turky and Perfia, it 
is a defpotifm that reftrains opinion by means of 
religion; in China, it is the defpotifm of the laws 
by the influence of reafon. Among the Moham- 
medans, they believe in the divine authority of the 
prince ; ameng the Chinefe, they believe in na- 
tural authority founded upon the law of reafon. 
Bur in thefe empires it is conviction that influences 
the will. 

Iw the happy flate of policy and knowledge to 
which Europe has attained, it is plain that this 
conviction of the mind, which produces a free 
cafy and gencral obedience, can proceed from no- 

thing 
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thing but a certain evidence of the utility of thes oo & 
laws. If the goveraments will not pay ftbinkers, XIX. 
who may, perhaps, become fufpicious or corrupt’ 

as foon as they are mercenary ; let them, at leat, 

allow men of fuperior underftandings to watch in 

fome meafure over the public good. Every writer 

of genius is born a magiftrate of his country; and 

he ought to enlighten ic as much as it is in his 
power. His abilities gave him a right to do it. 
Whether he be an obfcure or a diftinguifhed ci- 
tizen, whatever be his rank or birth, his mind, 
which is always noble, derives its claims from his 
talents. His tribunal is the whole nation; Lis 
judge is the public, not the defpor who does not 

hear him, nor the minifter who will not attend to 

him. 

At thefe truths have, doubtlefs, their boun- 
daries: but it is always more dangerous to fupprefs 
the freedom of thoughr, than to leave it to its 
bent or impetuofity. Reafon and truth triumph 
aver thofe daring and violent minds, which are 
rouzed only by reftraint, and irritated only by perr 
fecution. Kings and minifters, love your peoples 
love mankind, and ye will be happy. Ye will have 
then no reafon to fear men of free fentiments of 
unfatisied minds, nor the revolt of bad men. The 
revolt of the heart is much more dangerous; for 
virtue, when foured and rouged into indignation, 
is guilty of the molt defperate atts. Cato and 
Brus were both virtuous, they were reduced to 

You. Vi Gg - the 
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BOO & thé necefity of chufing, between owe ations of 
Xi. yiolence, fuicide, or the death of Cefar. 

Taz inerelts of government and thole of the 
nauien are the fame. Whoever attempts to fe- 
parate them, is unacquainted with their true na- 
ture, and will only injure them. 

Tuere may fometimes be people diflatished 
under a good goverument; Sut where there are 
many chat are unhappy, without any general prof- 
perity, itis then she government is faulty in its 
nature. 

-Marxinn are juft as we would have them to 
be; it is the mode of government which gives 
them a good or an evil propenfity. 

A stats ought to have one objet only in 
view; and that is, public felicity. Every fate 
has a pasticular manner of promoting this end ; 
which may be confidered as igs (piri, its principle, 
to which ewery thing elfe is fubordinate. 

A Nation Cap have no induftry for the arts, nor 
courage for war, without a confidence in and an 
attachment to the govesnment. But when the 
principle of fear has controwled every other {pring 
of the foul, a nation then becoass of no confe- 
quence, the prince is expofled to a rhoufand entcr- 
prifcs from without, and a thaufand dangers from 
within. Defpifed by his neighbours, and abhorred 
by bis fubjcQis, be molt be in perpetual fear for 
the. ffeiy of hig kingdom, as well as for that of 
his ‘own life. ..i¢,46-4:happinels for a nation, that 
comarerce, aris aad iciences fhould Aourith within 

if, 
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ast 


#. It is even a happinefs for chefe who govern, 8 0 0 kK 
when they are not inclined to exert adts of tyran- XIX. 


ny, Upright minds are very eafily led, but none “~~” 


have a greater averfion for violence and flavery. 
Let good monarchs be bleffed with enlightened 
people ; and let tyrants have none but brutes to 
aeiga over.~ 

Maciraxy power is both the caufe and the de- 
&trudtion of defpotifm, which in its infant ftate 
may be compared to a lion that conceals his talons 
én order to let them grow. In its full vigour, it 
may be conlidered as a madman who tears his bo- 
dy with his arms. In its advanced age, it is like 
Saturn, who, efter having devoured his children, 
is fhamefully mutilated by his own race. 


GOVERNMENT may be divided into legiflation Policy. 


and policy. Legiflation relates to the internal 
government of the ftate, and policy to its exter- 
nal one. 

Savacz nations, who are addicted to hunting, 
have rather a policy than a legiflation. Governed 
among themfelves by manners and example, the 
only conventions or Jaws they have; are between 
one mation and another. Treaties of peace or al- 
fiance are their only codes of legiflation. 

Swen were nearly the focieties of anctent times. 
Separated by deferts, without any communication 
of trade or voyages, they had only a prefent and 
immediate intereft to fete, AH their negociati- 
cons. conGSfted in putting an end to a war by fixing 
the -boundaries of a ftate. As it was neceffary to 
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B o o K perfuade a nation, and not bribe a court by the 
x1x. mhiftreffes or favourites of a prince, eloquent men 
'were employed for this purpofe, and the names of . 

orator and ambaffador were fynonimous. 

In the middle ages, when every thing, even 
juftice itfelf was decided by force; when the Go- 
thic government divided by feparate interefts all 
thofe petty ftates which owed their exiftence to its 
conflitution; negociations had but little influence 
over a wild and reclufe people, who knew no 
right but that of war, no treaties but for truces, 
or ranfoms. 

Durinc this long period of ignorance and bar- 
barifm, policy was entirely confined to the court 
of Rome. Ie had arifen from the artifices which 
had founded the papa} government. As the pon- 
tiffs, by the Jaws of religion and the fyftem of the 

‘hierarchy, influenced a very unumerous clergy, 
which profelytes extended perpetually in all the 
chriftian ftates, the correfpondence kept up with 

' the bithops, eftablifhed carly at Rome a center of 

",communication for all the different churches, or 
nations, All rights were fubordinate to a religion, 
which exercifed an abfulute authority over the 
mind of every individual , it had a fhare in almoft 
every tranfaction, cither as the metive or the 
means, and the popes by the Italian agents they 
had placed in all prelacies of the chrittian ftate, 
were conftantly informed of every commotion, 
and availed themfelves of every event, They 
chad the bigheff concern in this; that of attaining 

univerfak 
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univerfal monarchy. © The’ barbarifm of the timespoox 
in which this ,projeét was conceived, does not xtx. 
leffen its greatnefs and fublimity. How daring‘ 
was the attempt, to fubdue without troops nations 
that were always in arms! What art to make even 
the weaknefiis of the clergy refpectable and fa- 
cred ! .What fkill to agitate, to fhake thrones one 
after the other, in order to keep them all in fub- 
jetion! So deep, fo extenfive a defign could only 
be carried into execution, by being concealed ; 
and, therefore, was inconfiftent with an hereditary 
monarchy ; in which the paffions of kings and the 
intrigues of minifters, are the caufe of fo much 
inftability in affairs. This project, and the ge- 
neral rule of conduct it requires, could not be 
formed but in an elective government, in which 
the chief is always-chofen from a body animated 
with the fame fpirit, and guided by the fame 
maxims; in which an ariftocratic court rather go- 
verns the prince, than fuffers itfclf to be governed 
by him. 

Wuite Italian policy was engaged in examining 
all the ftates of Europe, and availing itfelf of 
every opportunity to aggrandize and confirm the 
power of the church, each fovercign faw wiih in- 
difference the revolutions that were taking place 
without. Moft of them were too much engaged 
in eftablifhing their authority in their own domi- 
nions, in difputing the branches of power with the 
feveral bodies that were in poffeffion of them, or 
who were ftriving againft the natural bent that mo- 

Gig 3 narchy 
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B00 Kharchy has to defpotifm: they were not fifficiently 
*1X. mafters of their own inheritance, to interfere in 


‘the difputes of their neighbours. 

Tus Fifteenth century changed the order of 
things. When the princes had collected their 
forces, they were inctined to bring them tb adlion, 
and try their refpeétive firength. TiA that time, 
the nations had ¢nly carried on war with cack other 
upon their feveral frontiers. The feafon of the 
campaign was io& in afiembling treops, whieh 
every baron always raifed very Dowly. There were 
then only fkirmithes between fail parties, net any 
regular battles beeween different armies. When a 
prince either by alliances or inheritance had ac- 
quired poffeffions in different fates, the interefts 
were confounded, and contentions arofe among the 
people. It was neceffary to fend regular trodps in 
the pay of the monarch, to defead at a diflance 
territories that did not belong te the ftate, 
The crowa of England no longer heid provinces 
in the midft of France; but that of Spain acquired 
fome rights in Germany ; and that of France laid 
fome claims in Italy. From that time all Europe 
was in a perpetual alternative of war and regpcia- 
tion. 

Tue ambition, talents, and rivalfhip of Charles 
V. and Francis 1. gave rife to the prefent fyfiem 
of modern politics. Before theferwo kings, France 
and Spain had difputed the kingdom of Nepies, in 
the. name of the houles of Arragon and Anjou. 
Their diffentions bad excited a ferment throughout 

. all 
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all Ikaly, and the sepublic of Venice was the chief Boo K 
caufe of that imeftine commocion that was excited X1X- 
againft two foreign powers, The Germans took « 
part in thefe difturbances, eiher as auxiharies, or 
as being interefted ia them. The emperor and the 
pope were coucerned in them with al:moft all 
Chrifendons. Buy Francis I, and Charles V. en- 
gaged in their fate, the views, the anxiety, the 
deftiny of all Eurape. Albthe powers feemed to 
be divided between two rival hoofes, in order ro 
weaken ahernately the moft powerful. Fortune 
favoured the talents, she force and the artifice of 
Charles V. Mere ambitious and lefs voluptuous 
than Francis |. bis charaéter turned the fcale, and 
Europe for atisie inglined to bis fide, but did nut 
continue always te favour the fame intereft. 

Parip Il. whd had all the fpint of intrigue, 
but not the miktary virtues of bis father, inherited 
his projeéis and ambitious views, and found the 
times favourable to his aggrandizement. He ex- 
hauited his kingdom of men anc fhips, and even 
of money, thovgh he was in pofitifion of the 
mines of the new worki; and left behind hima 
more extenfive monarchy, but Spain himfelf in 4 
much weaker ftate than it had been under his fa- 
ther. 

Elis fon imagined he fhould again make all Eu- 
rope depeadent by an alliance with tbat branch 
of his houfe which reigned in Germany. Philip 
Jl. had through negligence relnquifhed this poh- 
tical idea; Phihp IIf. refumed it, But in other 

Gg 4 rel pects 
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BO OX refpedts he followed the erroneous, narrow, fuper- 
XIX. ftitious and pedantic principles of his predeceffor. 
'Withia the ftate, there was much formality, but 
fe order, and no o¢conomy. The chorch was 
perpetually encroaching upon the ftate. The in- 
quilition, that horrid monfter, which conceals its 
head in the heavens, arid its feet in, the infernal re- 
gions, ftruck at the root 6f population, which at 
the fame time fuffered confiderably from war and 
the colonies, Without the ftate, there were ftill the 
fame ambitious views, and lefs tkilful meafures. 
Rafh and precipitate in his enterprifes, flow and 
obftinaze in the execution of them, Philip IH. had 
all chofe defects which are prejudicial to each other, 
and occafion every projeét to mifcarry. He de- 
itroyed she fmall degree of life and vigour the 
monarchy yet retained, Richelieu availed himfelf 
of the weaknefs of Spain, and the foibles of the 
king whom he ruled aver, to fill that period with 
his intrigues, and caafe his name to defcend to 
pofterity. Germany and Spain were in fome man- 
ner connected to each otber by the houfe of Au- 
tia: ta this league, he oppofed that of France 
with Sweden, to countera&® the effe& of the 
former. This fyftem would naturally have taken 
place in his times, if ic had not been the work of 
his genius. Guftavus Adolphus by his conquefts 
enflaved all the north. All Europe concurred in 
jowering the pride of the houfe of Auftsia; and 
abe peace of the Pyrences turned the feale again 
Spain in favour of France ‘ 
CHARLES 
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Cuarnzes V, had been accufed of aiming atnooxk 
wniverfal monarchy , and Lewis XIV, was taxed xXIx. 


with the fame ambition. But neither of them ever’ 


conceived fo high and fo rafh a project. They 
were both of them paffionately defirous of extend- 
ing their empire, by the aggrandizement of their 
families, This ambition is equally natural to 
princes of common abilities, who are born with- 
out any talents, as it is to monarchs of fuperior 
underftanding, who have no virtues or moral qua- 
lifications. But neither Charles V. nor Lewis 
XIV. had that kind of {pirit of refolution, that 
impulfe of the foul to brave every thing, which 
conftigutes heroic conquerors: they bore no re- 
femblance in any particular to Alexander. Ne- 
verthelefs ufeful alarms were taken and fpread 
abroad. Such alarms cannot be too foon conctiv- 
ed, nor too foon diffufed, -when there arife any 
powers that are formidable to their neighbours. 
Jt is chiefly among nations, and with respect co 
kings, that fear produces faferv. 

WuHeEN Lewis the XIV. began to reflet on his 
own fituation, perhaps,’ he might be furprifed at 
feeing himfelf more powerful than he thought 
he was. His preatnefs was parily owing to the 
litle harmony that fubfifted between the forces 
and the defigns of his enemies. Europe had, in- 
deed, felt the neceffity of a ceneral union, but 
had not difcovered the means of forming it. In 
treating with’this monarch, proud of fuccets, and 
yain from the applaufe he had received, it was 

thoughe 
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Boaxkthought a confiderable advantage if every thing 
XIX. was not given up. In fhort, the infults of Franee 
‘which imcreafed with her victories; the natural 
turn of her intrigues to {pread diffention every 
where, in order to reign alone; her cosmtemps for 
the faith of treaties; the haughty and autborita- 
tive tone fhe ufurped, turned the general envy fhe 
had excited into deteltation, and raifed univerfal 
-alarms. Even thofe princes, who had feen with- 
out umbrage, or favoured the increafe of her 
power, felt the neceffity of repairing this error in 
politics, and of combining and raifing among 
themfelves a body of forces fuperior co thofe of 
France, in order to prevent her tyrannizing over 

the nations. 

Leacues were, therefore, formed,- which were 
for along time ineffectual. One man alone was 
found capable to animate and conduct then. 
Warmed with thet public fpirit, which only great 
and vigtuous fouls can poffefs, it wasa prince, 
though born in a republic, whe for the gencral 

‘ caufe of Europe was inflamed with that love of 
liberty, fo navural to upright minds, He turned 
his ambition towards the greatef objeét and mott 
worthy of the time in which he lived. His owas 
jntereft never warped him fiom that of the pab- 
ic. With a courage peculiar to himfelf he knew 
how to defy thofe very misfortunes which he fore- 
faw; depénding Iefs for fuceels upon his military 
abuives thar waiting for a favourable curn of 
affairs, from his-patience and political activity. 

Such 
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Such was the fituation of affairs when the fuc-Boox 
Ceffion to the throne of Spain fet all Europe in xix. 
flames. ae oo 

Since the ¢mpire of the Perfians and that of 
the Romans, ambition had never been tempted by 
fo rich a fpoil. The prince, who might have 
united this crown te his awn, would naturally have 
rifen co that univerfal monarchy, the idea of which 
raved a general alarm. It was, therefore, necef- 
fary to prevent this empire from becoming the 
poffeffion of a power already formidable, and to 
keep the balance equal between the houfes of 
Auftria and Bourbon, which had the only heredi- 
tary right to the throne. 

Mew well verfed in the knowledge of the man- 
ners and affairs of Spain, have afferted, if we may 
believe Bolingbroke, that had it not been for the 
hoftilities, which were then excited by England 
and Holland, we fhould have feen Philip the V. 
as good a Spaniard as his prececeffors, and that 
the French miniftry would then have had no in- 
fluence upon the Spanifh admintfration ; but thac ; 
the war raifed againft the Spaniards for the fake of 
giving them a ruler, obliged them to have re- 
courfe to the fleets and armies of a fate that was 
alone capable of affifting them in fixing upon fuch 
a king as they wanted. This juft idea the refult 
uf deep reflection has been confirmed by the expe- 
fience of half a century. The turn of the Spa- 
niards has never been able to coincide with the 
tafte of the French. Spain, from the character of 

her 
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B 00 xher inhabitants feems rather to belong to Africa 

X1x. than to Europe. 

THE train of events, however, anfwered to the 

general wifhes. The armies and the councils of 

the quadruple alliance, gained an equal fuperiority 

over the common enemy. Inftead of thofe lan- 

guid and unfortunate campaigns which had tried 

the patience of the prince of Orange, but not dil- 

couraged him, all the operations of the confe- 

derates were fuccefsful. France, in her turn, 

humbled and defeated on every fide, was upon 

the brink of ruin, when fhe was reftored by the 
death of the emperor. 

Ir was then perceived, that if the archduke 
Charles, crowned with the imperial diadem, and 
fucceeding to all the dominions of the houfe of 
Auftria, fhould join Spain and the Weft-Indies to 
this vaft inheritance, he would be in poffeffion of 
that fame exorbitant power, which the houle of 
Bouibon had been deprived of by the war. But, 
the enemies of France ftill perfifted in their defign 
of dethroning Philip the V. without thinking of 
the perfon that was to fucceed him; while true 
politicians, notwithftanding their triumphs, grew 
tired of a war, the very fuccefs of which always 
became an evil, when it could no longer do any 
good. : 

Tats difference of opinions railed diffentions 
among the allies, which prevented ther from 
reaping. all.thofe advantages from the peace of 
Utrecht, shey- might. reafonably have expected 

from 
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from their fuccefs. The beft means that could bepoog 
devifed to protect the provinces of the allies, was xtx. 
to lay open the frontiers of France. Lewis the' 
XIV. had employed forty years in fortifying thems 

and his neighbours had fuffered him quietly to 

raife thefe bulwarks which kept them in continual 

awe. Ic was neceffary to demolifh them: for 

every ftrong power that puts itfelf ina pofture of 
defence, intends to form an attack. Philip re- 
mained upon, the throne of Spain ; and the forti- 
fications were left ftanding in Flanders, and on 

the borders of the Rhine. 

Since this period, no opportunity hath offered, 
to rectify the mifake committed at the peace of 
Utrecht, France . ath always maintained its fue 
periority on the continent: but chance hath often 
diminifhed its influence. The fcales of the poli- 
tical balance will never be perfedlly even, nor ace 
curate enough to determine the degrees of power 
with exact precifion. Perhaps, even this balance 
of power may be nothing more than a chimera. 
It can be only fixed by treaties, and thefe have 
no validity, when they are only made between ab- 
folute monarchs, and not between nations. Thefe 
acts ought to be made by the people themfelves, 
becaufe the object of them is their peace and 
fafety, which are their greateft advantages: but a 
defpot always facrifices his fubjects to his anxiety, 
and his engagements to his ambition. 

Bur it is not war alone that determines the fu- 
periority of nations, as it has been hitherto ima- 

gined ; 
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Boo K Iwo petty princes of Germany cannot exchange a 
X1x. fief, ora domain, without being thwarted or fe- 
‘conded by the courts of Vienna, Verfailles, or 
London, Negociations muft be carried on in all 
the cabinets for years together for every the moft 
trifling change in the difpofition of the land. The 
blood of the people is the only thing that is not 
bargained for. War ts determined upon in a day 
or two; the fetrling of peace is protracted during 
feveral years. This flownefs in negociations, 
which proceeds from the nature of affairs, is alfo 

increafed by the charaéter of the negociators. 
Tuesr are generally ignorant perfons engaged 
with men of knowledge and abilities. There are, 
perhaps, two or three wife and judicious councils 
in Europe. The reft are inthe poffeffion of intri- 
guing men, raifed to the management of affairs by 
the paffions and fhameful pleafures of a prince and 
his miftreffes. A man is advanced toa fhare in 
the adminiitration, without any knowledge of the 
fubje&t ; he adopts the fift fyftem that is offered 
to his caprice; purfues it without underftanding 
it, and with a degree of obftinacy proportionate 
to his ignorance 3 he changes the whole plan of 
his predeceffors, in order to introduce his own 
fyftem of admitiidration, which he will never be 
able cto fupport. Richelieu’s firt declaration, 
when he became muinifler, was: fhe council bath 
altered its plan. This faying, which was once 
found to be 2 good one, in the mouth of one 
fingle man, ha, perhaps, becn repeated, or 
thoughe 
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thought of, by every one of Richelieu’s fucceffors. 8 00 K 
All men engaged in public affairs have the vanity, X1X. 
Rot only to proportion the parade of their ex. 
pence, of their manher, and of their air, to the 
importance of their offices; but even .> - & the 
opinion they have cf thar own unde:ttiei.. ¢, 
proportion to the influence of their authority. 
WHEN a nation is great and powerful, what 
fhould its governors be? The court and the peo- 
ple will anfwer this queftion, but in a very dif- 
ferent manner. The minifters fee nothing in cheir 
Office but the enlargement of their mghts,; the 
people the enlargement only of their duves, The 
ideas of the latter are juft; for the duties and 
rights arifing from each mode of government 
ought to be regulated by the wants anc defires of 
each nation. But this principle of the law of na- 
ture is not applicable to the focal ftate. As fo- 
cieties, whatever be their origin, are almoft all of 
them fubje€&t to the authority of one fingle man, 
political meafures are dependent on the character 
of the prince. 
"Ie the king is a weak and irrefolute man, his 
government will change as his minifters, and his 
politics will vary with his yovernment. He will 
alternately have minifters, that are ignorant or en- 
lightened, fteady or fickle, deceitful or fincere, 
harfh or humane, inclined to. war or peace; fuch, 
in a word, as the variety of intrigues will produce 
them. Such a ftate will have no regular fyftem 
of politics; and all other governments will not be 
You. Y, Hh able 
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Boo K able to maintain any permanent defigns and mea- 

XIx, fures with it. The fyftem of politics muft then 

“—v-—~ vary with the day, or the moment; that is, with 
the humour of the prince. 

Bur the fate of nations and political interefts 
are very different in repubiican governments. As 
the authority there refides in the collcctive bedy of 
the people, there are ceriain principles and fome 
publ.c interefts attended to in every negociation, 
In this cafe the permanency of a fyftem is not to 
be confined to the duration of the miniflry, or to 
the life of one fingle man. The general {pirit that 
exifts and perpetuates itfelt in the hation, is the 
only rule cf every negociation. Not but that a 
pewcrful citizen, or an ek quent demagogue, may 
foniimes lead a popular yovernment into poli- 
tical miftake; but this is eafily recovered. 
Fauits, in thefe inftances, may be confidered 
equally with fuccefes as leffons of inftruction. 
Great events, and not men, produce remarkable 
periods in the hillory of republics. It is in vain 
to attempr to furprife a free people by artifice, or 
inthipues in a treaty of peace, or alliance. Their 
maxims will always make them return to their laft- 
ing interefts, and all engagements will give way 
to the fupreme law. Jn thele governments, it is 
the fafety of the people that does every thing, 
while in others it is the will of the ruler. 

Tas contraft of political principles has ren- 
dered every popular government fufpicious or 
cdious to all abiolute monarchs. They have 

, dreaded 
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dreaded the influence of a republican fpirit upong oo x 
their own fubjects, the weight of whofe chains xtx. 
they are every day increafing. A kind of fecret' 
confpiracy may therefore be perceived between all 
monarchies, to deftroy, or infenfibly to fap the 
foundations of all fiee ftates. But liberty will 

arife from the miift of oppreffion. It already 
exifls in every breaft; public writings wil contr- 

bute to inflil it into the minds of all cn} 2. cned 

men; and tyranny into the heaits of the } -o,le, 

All men will, at length, be fenfible, ard this pe- 

riod is at no great diftance, that liberty 1s tac fit 
giftof heaven, as itis the firft fource of virtue. 

The inftruments of defpotifm w.!] become its de- 
ftroyers; and the enemies of humanity, thee 

who feem armed at prelent merely to opnofe 1, 

will exert themfelves in its defence. 


War, as well as fociety, has evifted at all War. 
times and in all countries; buc the a.c cf war is 
only to be found in certain ages of the world, and 
among certain people. ‘The Greeks eftablifhed it, 
and conquered all the powers of Afia. The Ro- 
mans improved it and fubdued the werld. Thefe 
two nations worthy to command all others, as 
their genius and viitue were the caufes of their 
profperity, owed this fuperiority to their infantry, 
in which every fingle man exerts his whole 
{trength. The Grecian phalanx and the Roman 
legions wete every where victorious, 

Warn a iupenor number of cavalry had been 
introduced, rather from a principle of indolence 
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Boo kthan inactivity, into the armies of the ancients, 
X1x. Rome loft fome of its glory and fuccefs. Not- 


‘withftanding the exact difcipline of its troops, it 
could no longer refift thofe barbarous nations, that 
fought on foot. 

Tuese men, however, little better than fa- 
vages, who, with arms only, and thofe powers 
nature had taught them the ufe of, had fubdued 
the moft extenfive and the moft civilized empire of 
the univerfe, foon changed their infantry into ca- 
valry. This was properly called the line of bat- 
tle, or the army. All the nobility who were the 
fole poffeffors of lands and of privileges, thofe 
ufual attendants of victory, chofe to ride on horfe- 
back; while the enflaved multitude were left on 
foot, almoft withcut arms and held in no eftima- 
tion. 

Iu times when the gentleman was diftinguifhed 
by his horle; when the man himfelf was of little 
cenfequence, and every idea of importance was 
attached to the knight; when wars confifted in 
fmall incurfions, and campaigns lafted but a day; 
when fuccefs depended upon the quicknefs of 
marches: then the fate of armies was determined 
by cavalry, During the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, there were fcarce any other troops in 
Europe. The dexterity and ftrength of men was 
no longer fhewn in wreftling, at the ceftus, in the 
exercife of the arms, andof all the mules of the 
body ; but in tournaments, in managing a horie, 
and in throwingythe lance at full fpeed. This — 

cies 
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cies of war, better calculated for wandering Tar-Bo ox 
tars, than for fixed and fedentary focieties, was one XIX. 
of the defeéts of the feudal government. A 

race of conquerors, whofe rights were to be de- 
termined by their fwords; whofe merit and glory 

was in their arms; whofe fule occupation was 
hunting, could hardly avoid riding on horfeback, 

with all that parade and fpirit of authority which 

muft neceffarily arife from a rude and uncultivated 
underftanding. But what could troops of heavy- 
armed cavalry avail in the attack and defence of 
caftles and towns, fortified by walls or by furround- 

ing waters ? 

To this imperfection of military knowledge, 
muft be afcribed the duration of war for feveral 
ages without intermiffion, between France and 
England. War continued inceffantly for want of 
a fufficient number of men. Whole months were 
required to collect, to arm, to bring into the field 
troops that were only to continue there a few 
weeks. Kings could not affemble more than a 
certain number of vaffals, and thofe at ftated 
times. The lords had only a right to call under 
their banners fome of their tenants, upon ftipu- 
Jated terms. The time that ought to have been 
employed in carrying on war, was loft in forms 
and regulations, in the fame manner as courts of 
juftice confume thofe eftates they are to deter- 
mine. At length the French tied with being 
conftantly obliged to repulfe the Fnglith, like the 
horfe that implored the affiftance of man againit 
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BOO x the ftag, fuffered the yoke and burthen to be im- 

X1x. pofed upon them, which they bear to this day. 
‘Kings raifed and maintained at their own expence 
a conftant body of troops. Charles VIL. after 
having expelled the Englifh by the affiftance of 
mercenary troops, when he difbanded his army, 
kent nine thoufand horfe, and fixteen thoufand 
infantry. 

Tuis was the origin of the abafement of the no- 
bility, and the elevation of monarchy; of the po- 
litical liberty of the nation without, and its civil 
flavery within. The people were delivered from 
feudal tyranny, only to fall fome time or other 
under the defpotiim of kings. So much does 
human nature feem born for flavery! It became 
neceflary to raife a fund for the payment of an 
army , and the taxes were arbitrary, and unlimit- 
ed as the number of foldiers, that were diftri- 
buted in the cifferent parts of the kingdom, under 
a pretence of guarding the frontiers againft the 
enemy ; but in reality to reftrain and opprefs the 
fubjeét. ‘The officers, commanders and gover. 
nors were tools of government always armed 
againft the nation itlelf. They as well as their 
foldicrs no longer confidered themfelves, as ci- 
tizens of the ftate, folely devoted to the defence 
of the property and rights of the people. They 
acknowledged no longer any perfon in the king- 
dom, except the king, in whole name they were 
ready to mafiacre their fathers and brethers. In 

fhort, 
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fhort, the body of troops raifed by the nation wasBooK 
nothing more than a royal army. XIX. 

Tus difcovery of gunpowder which required —~™ 
confiderable expence and great preparation, forges, 
magazines, and arfenals, made arms more than 
ever dependent on kings, and determined the ad- 
vantage that infantry hath over cavalry. The 
latter prefented the flank of the man and horfe to 
the former. A horfeman di{mounted was either 
loft or good for nothing ; and a horfe withouta 
leader occafioned confufion and dilorder among 
the ranks. The havock which the artillery and 
fire-arms made in fquadrons, was more difficult to 
repair than it was in battalions. Ina word, men 
could be bought and difciplined at a lefs expence 
than horfes: and this made it eafy for kings to 
procure foldiers. 

Tuus the innovation of Charles VII. fatal to 
his fubjeéts, at leaft in futurity, became from his 
example prejudicial to the liberty of all the pecple 
of Europe. Every nation was obliged to keep it- 
felf upon the defence againft a naticn always in 
arms. The right fyftem of politics, if there were 
any politics at a time when arts, literature, and 
commerce had not yet opened a communication 
among people, fhould have been, for the princes 
to have jointly attacked that particular power that 
had put itfelf into a {tate of continual war. But 
infiead of compelling it to fubmit to peace, they 
took uparms themfelves. ‘This contagion fpread 
itfelf the quicker, as it appeared the fole remedy 

Hh 4 again{t 
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BOO K againft the danger of an invafion, the only gua- 
XIx. rantee of the fecurity of the nations. 

Tuers was however a general want of the 
knowledge neceflary to difcipline a body of in- 
fantry, the importance of which began to be per- 
ceived. The manner of fighting which the Swit- 
zers had employed againft the Burgundians, had 
sendered them as famous as formidable, With 
heavy fwords and long halberds, they had always 
overcome the horfes and men of the feudal army: 
As their ranks were impenetrable, and as they 
marched in clofe columns, they overthrew all that 
attacked, and all that oppofed them. Every 
power was then defirous of procuring fome Swifs 
foldiers. But, the Switzers, fenfible of the need 
there was of their affiftance, and fetting the pur- 
chafe of it at tooa high arate; it became neceffary 
to refulve not to employ them, and to form in all 
parts a national infantry, in arder not to depend 
upon thefe auxiliary troops, 

Tre Germans firft adopted a difciptine that re- 
quired only ftrength of body, and fubordination, 
As their country abounded in men and horfes, 
they almoft rivalled the reputation of the Swils ine 
fantry, without lofing the advantage of their own 

_gavalry. 

Tue French, more lively, adopted with greater 
difficulty, and more flowly, a kind of military fy- 
fem that laid a reflraint upon all their motions, 
and feemed rather to require perfeverance than 
impetuofity. But the tafte for imitation and no- 

velty 
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velty prevailed among this light people, over thatBoo K 
vanity which is fond of its own cuftoms. XIX. 

Tue Spaniards, notwithftanding the pride they 
have been reproached with, improved the military 
art of the Switzers, by bringing to greater perfec- 
tion the difcipline of that warlike people. They 
formed an infantry which became alternately the 
terror and admiration of Europe. 

In proportion as the infantry increafed, the 
cuftom and fervice of the feudal militia ceafed in 
all parts, and the war became more general. 
The conftitution of each nation had for ages paft 
fcarce allowed the different people to wage war 
and maffacre one another beyond the barriers of 
their own ftates. War was carried on upon the 
frontiers only between the neighbouring powers. 
When France and Spain had carried their arms to 
the moft remote extremities of Italy, it was no 
longer poffible to call together the ban and arriere 
ban of the nations ; becaufe it was not in fact the 
people who made war againft each other, but the 
kings with their troops, for the honour of them- 
felves or their families, without any regard to the 
good of their fubjects. Nor that the princes did 
not endeavour to intereft the national pride of the 
people in their quarrels ; but this was done merely 
to weaken or totally to fubdue that fpirit of inde- 
pendence which was ftill ftrugeling among fome 
fets of men, againft that abfolute authority which 
the princes had gradually afflumed. 


ALL 
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300x: Att Europe wasincommotion. The Germans 
Xtx. marched into Italy; the Italians into Germany ; 
‘the French into both thefe countries. The Turks 
befieged Naples and Nice; and the Spaniards 
were at the Jame time difperfed in Africa, in 
Hungary, in Italy, in Germany, in France, and 
in the low countries. All thefe people inured, 
and practiled in arms, acquired great {kill in the 
art of fighting and deftroying each other with in- 

fallible regularity and precifion, 

Ir was religion that caufed the Germans to con- 
tend with the Germans; the French with the 
French ; but which more particularly excited 
Flanders againft Spain. It was on the fens of 
Holland that all the rage of a bigotted and de- 
fpotic king fell; of a fuperftitious and fanguinary 
prince; of the two Philips, and of the duke of 
Alba. It was in the low countries that a republic 
arofe fram the perfecutions of tyranny, and the 
flames of the inguifition. When freedom had 
broken her chains, and found an afylum in the 
ocean, fhe raifed her bulwarks upon the continent. 
The Dutch firft invented the art of fortifying 
places: fo much doth genius and invention be- 
long to free minds. Their example was generally 
followed, Extenfive ftates had only occafion to 
fogtify their frontiers. Germany and Italy, di- 
vided among a number of princes, were crowded 
mith ftrong citadels from one end to the other. 
Whea we travel through thele countries, we meet 

every 
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every evening with gates fhut and draw-bridges atpoo xk 
the entrance of the towns. XIX. 

Wuis the Dutch were improving the art of‘ 
fortification, of the attack and defence of towns, 
the Swedes were employed in forming, as it were, 
the military fcience of the field. Guftavus Adol- 
phus was eminently fkilled in the art of war, 
which other nations have acquired at times, but 
which the Germans have always preferved, as pe- 
culiarly attached to their climate. There are {ol- 
diers in other parts, but it is Germany alone thar 
furnifhes generals. 

Tus art had been in conftant ufe for a century 
paft, when it was remarkably improved by Lewis 
XIV. He firft intraduced the cuftom of wearing 
a uniform; of carrying the bayonet at the end of 
the firelock ; of making ufe of the artillery to ad- 
vantage; in a word, of increafing to the utmott 
the deftructive powers of fire and {word. 

Tue king of Pruffia hath invented a new me- 
thod of difciplining armies, of leading on troops 
to battle, and of gaining victories. ‘This prince, 
who would have been better ferved by another 
nation, and certainly better commended than 
he could poffibly be by his own; who hath nor 
had, fince Alexander, his equal in hittory for ex- 
tent and variety of talents; thisprince, who with- 
out having been himielf formed by Greeks, hath 
been able to form Lacedemoniaus; he, in a word, 
who hath defersed, beyond all others, that his 
name fheuld be recorded in his age, and rendered 

equally 
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BOOKequally great and diftinguifhed as thofe of the 
X1X. moft remarkable and brilliant ages of the world : 
“““y— the king of Pruffia, in fhort, hath totally changed 
the principles of war, by giving in fome meafure 
to the legs an advantage over the arms; that is 
to fay, that by the rapidity of his evolutions and 
the celerity of his marches, he hath always excel- 
ed his enemies, even when he hath not conquered 
them. All the nations of Europe have been ob- 
liged to imitate his example, in order not to be ob- 
liged to fubmit to him. He will enjoy the glory, 
fince it is one, of having raifed the art of war to 
a degree of perfection, from which fortunately it 
cannot but degenerate. 

Ir is not to him, but to Lewis XIV. that we 
muft afcribe that prodigious number of troaps, 
which prefents us with the idea of a war even in the 
midit of peace. In imitation of that monarch, 
who had always a numerous army on foot, all the 
princes of Europe, whether ruling over large or 
{mall ftates, have maintained bodies of troops, 
frequently more burthenfome to the fubje& from 
the expences that attended them, than uleful for 
the detence of the kingdom. Some of the moft 
politic among them have engaged thefe troops in 
the pay of greater powers; and thus by a double 
advantage, they have contrived to raife large fums 
of money for men whofe lives were always fold 
bur never Joft. 

Wuar reafon then have we to exclaim againtft 


the barbarous manners that prevailed under the 
feudal 
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‘feudal government? War was then to be confi-poox 
dered as atime of violence and confufion; but at xix. 
prefent it is almoft a natural ftate. Molt govern- “~~ 
ments are now military, or become fo. Even 
the improvement in our difcipline is a proof 
of it. The fecurity we enjoy in our fields, the 
tranquillity that prevails in our cities,. whether 
troops are paffing through or are quartered in 
them; the police which reigns in camps and in 
garrifon towns, proclaim, indeed, that arms are 
under fome kind of controul, but at the fame 
time indicate that every thing is fubjeét to their 
power. 

Tuoucn the licentioufnefs and plunder of the 
foldier are reftrained, the people are obliged to 
purchafe this fecurity at a dear rate, by the levy. 
ing of taxes and raifing of troops. It is not mere- 
ly by battles that war is fatal. A million of men 
killed or loft, are a very inconfiderable number 
out of a hundred million which Europe may, per- 
haps, contain. But this million comprehends the 
choiceft fubjeéts, the principal part of the youth, 
the fource of population, the life of induftry and 
labour. And in order to fupport and recruit this 
million of troops, all the feveral orders of fociety 
muft be burthened; which encroaching one upon 
the other, mutt neceffarily opprefs the loweft and 
the moft ufeful, that of the hufbandman. The in- 
creafe of taxes and the difficulty of colle@ing 
them, deftroy through want er diftrefs thofe very 

fa- 
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Boo kK families, which are the parents and nurferies of 
xix, the manufaCtures and the armies. 

“—-y-—4_ ANOTHER inconvenience arifing from the in- 
creafe of foldiers, is a decreafe of natural courage, 
Few men are born fit for war. If we except La- 
cedemon and Rome, where women that were free 
brought forth foldiers; where children were lulled 
to fleep by, and awakened with the found of 
trumpets and fongs of war; where education ren- 
dered men unnatural, and made them beings of a 
different fpecies: all other nations have only had 
a few brave men among them. And, indeed, the 
lefs is the number of troops, the better will they 
be. In the earliear aces of our anceftors, who 
were lefs civilized but ftronger than we are, armies 
were much lefs numerous than ours, but engage- 
ments were more decifive. It was neceffary 
to be a noble ora rich man to ferye in the ar- 
my, which was looked upon both as an honour 
and a privilege. None but volunteers entered in- 
to the fervice. All their engagements ended with 
the campaign; and any man who difliked the art 
of war was act liberty to withdraw himfelf. Be- 
fides, there was then more of that fpirit, of that 
preatnefs of fentiment which confltitutes true cou- 
rage. At prefent, what glory is there in ferving 
under abfolute commanders, who judge of men 
by their fize, eftimate them by their pay, enlift 
them by force or by ftratagem, and keep or dif- 
charge them at pleafure without their confent, as. 
they have taken them? What honcur is there in 

a{pising 
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afpiring to the command of armies under the bane- poor 
ful influence of courts, where every thing is given x1x. 


or taken away without reafon ; where men without‘ 
merit are raifed, and others though innocent are 
degraded by mere caprice? Theretore, except in 
rifing empires, or in critical times, the greater 
number there are of foldiers in the ftate, the more 
is the nation weakened; and in proportion as a 
{tate is enfeebled, the number of its foldiers is in- 
creafed. 

A third inconvenience is, that the increafe of 
foldiers tends to defpotifm. A number of troops, 
towns well fortified, magazines and arfenals may 
prevent invafions; and though they preferve a 
people from the excurfions of a conqueror, they 
do not iecure them from the attempts of a defpo- 
tic prince. Such a number of foidiers ferve only 
to kecp thofe that are already flaves in chains, 
The tyrant then prevails, and makes every thing 
conform to his will, as every thing is fubferviene 
to his power. By the force of drms alone, he fets 
the opinions of men at defiance, and controuls 
their will. By the affiftance of foldiers he levies 
taxes; and by thefe he raifes foldiers. He ima- 
gines that his authority is fhewn and exercifed, by 
deftroying what he hath formed; but his exertions 
are vain and fruitlefs. He is perpetually renewing 
his forces, without being ever able to recover the 
national ftrength, In vain do his foldiers keep his 
people in continual war; if his fubjects tremble. 
at his troops ; his troops in return will fy from the 

enemy. 
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BoO,oKenemy. But in thefe circumftances the lofs of a 
XIX. battle is attended with the lofs of a kingdom. The 


« 


Navy. 


hearts of all being alienated, are impatient of {ub- 
mitting toa foreign yoke 3 becaufe under the do- 
minion of a conqueror, there is ftill hope left, 
under that of a de(pot, nothing remains but fear. 
When the progiefs of the military government 
hath introduced defpotifm, then the nation is loft. 
The foldiery foon becomes infolent and detefted, 
Barrennefs occafioned by wretchednefs and de- 
bauchery, is the caufe of the extin¢ction of fa- 
milies. A fpirit of difcord and hatred prevails 
among all orders of men, that are either corrupted 
or difgraced. Societies betray, fell, and plunder 
each other, and give themfelves up one after ano- 
ther to the fcourges of the tyrant, who plunders, 
opprefies, deftroys and annihilates them all. Such 
is the end of that art of war, which paves the 
way for a military government. Let us now con- 
fider what influence the navy has. 

TuE ancients have tranfmitted to us almoftall 
thofe arts, that have been revived with the re- 
ftoration of letters ; but we have furpafied them 
in the military management of the navy. Tyre 
and Sidon, Carthage and Rome, fcarce knew any 
fea but the Mediterranean ; to fail through which 
it was only neceffary to have rafts, gallies, and 
men to row them. Sea engagements might then 
be bloody; but it required no great {kill to con- 
firuét and equip the fleets. To pafs from Europe 
into Africa, it was only neceffary to be fupplied 

with 
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with boats, which may be called flat bottom ones, RB oo K 
which tranfmitted Carthaginians or Romans, the xix, 
only people almoft who were engaged in {ea fights. ' 
Commerce was fortunately a greater object of at- 
tention to the Athenians and the republics of Afia 
than victories at fea. 

Arter thefe famous nations had abandoned 
both the land and the fea to plunderers and to ple 
rates, the navy remained during twelve centuries 
equally negle&ed with all the other arts. Thofe 
fwarms of barbarians, who over-ran and totally 
deftroyed Rome in its declining ftate, came from 
the Baltic, upon rafts or canoes, to ravage and 
plunder our fea-coafts, without going far from the 
continent. Thefe were not vcyages, but defcents 
upon the coafts that were continually renewed. 
The Danes and Normans were not armed for a 
cruize, and icarce knew how to fight but ypon land. 

At length, chance or the Chinefe fupplicd the 
Europeans with the compafs, and this was the 
caufe of the difcovery of America. The needle, 
which taught failors to know how far they were 
diftant from the north, or how near they ap- 
proached to it, emboldened them to attempt 
Jonger voyages, and to lofe fight of land for 
whale months together. Geometry and aftrono- 
my taught them how to compute the progrefs of 
the conftcllauons, to determine the longitude by 
them, and to judge pretty neatly how far they 
were advancing to the eaft and weft. Even at 
thac time, the height and the diftance of veffels 
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Book from the coaft might always have been known. 


XIX. 


Though the knowledge of the longitude be much 


‘more inaccurate than that of the latitude, yet they 


both foon occafioned fuch improvement to be 
made in navigation, as to give rife to the art of 
carrying on war by fea. The firft effay, however, 
of this art was made between gallies that were in 
pofitffion of the Mediterranean. The moft cele- 
brated engagement of the modern navy was that 
of Lepanto, which was fought two centuries ago, 
between two hundred and five chriftian, and two 
hundred and fixty Turkifh gallies. This prodi- 
gious armament was entirely conftructed 1n Italy; 
a country from which almoft every invention of 
art has been derived, though not preferved in it. 
Bur at that time, its trade, its population were 
double what they are at prefent. Befides, thofe 
gallies were neither fo long nor fo large as thofe 
of our times, as we may judge from fome of the 
old carcafes tkat are ftill preferved in the arfenal 
of Venice. The number of rowers amounted to 
one Lundred and fifty, and the troops did not ex- 
ceed fourfcore in one galley. At this day Venice 
has more beautiful gallies and lefs influence upon 
that fea which the doge marries, and which other 
powers frequent and trade upon, 

Ga tigs, indeed, were proper for criminals *.. 
ftronger veffels were required for foldiers, The art of 
conftructing thips improved with that of navigation. 
Philip I. king of all Spain and of the Eaft and 
Weit-Indies, employed all the docks of Spain and 

, Por- 
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Portugal, of Naples and Sicily, which he then pof-3B 00 K 
feffed, in conftrudting fhips of an extraordinary XIX. 
fize and ftrength ; and his fleet affumed the title of 
the Invincible Armada. It confitted of one hun- 
dred and thirty fhips, near one hundred of which 
were the largeft that had yet been feen on the 
ocean. Twenty {mall fhips followed this fleet, 
and failed or fought under its protection. The 
pride of the Spaniards in the fixteenth century, 
hath dwelt very much upon and exaggerated the 
pompous defcription of this formidable armament. 
But what fpread terror and admiration two centu- 
ries ago, would now ferve only to excite laughter, 
The largeft of thofe fhips would be no more than 
a third-rate veffel in our fquadrons. They were fo 
heavily armed, and fo ill-managed, that they 
could fcarce move, or fail near the wind, nor board 
another veffel, nor could the fhip be properly 
worked in tempeftuous weather. The failors were 
as awkward as the fhips were heavy, and the pl- 
lots almoft as ignorant as the failors, 

Tue Englifh, who were already acquainted with 
the weaknefs and little fkill of their enemies at fea, 
concluded that inexperience would occafion their 
defeat. They carefully avoided boarding thefe 
unwieldy machines, and burned a part of them. 
Some of thefe enormous galltons were taken, 
others difabled. A ftorm arofe, in which moft of 
the fhips loft their anchors, and were abandoned 
by their crews to the fury of the waves, and caft 
away, fome upon the weftern coafts of Scotland, 
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BOO K Others upon thofe of Ireland. Scarce one half of 

xix. this invincible fleet was able to return to Spain, 

‘where the damages it had fuffered, joined to the 

terror of the failors, fpread a general confterna- 

‘tion, from which Spain has never recovered. The 

Spaniards were for ever depreffed by the lofs of 

an armament that had coft three years preparation, 

and upon which all the forces and revenues of the 
kingdom were almoit exhaufted. 

Tue deftruction of the Spanifh navy occafioned 
the dominion of the fea to pafs into the hands of 
the Dutch. The pride of their former tyrants 
could not be more fignally punifhed than by the 
profperity of a people, forced by oppreffion to 
bieak the yoke of regal authority. When this re- 
public began to emerge from its fens, the reft of 
Europe was embroiled in civil wars by the fpirit 
of fanaticifm. Perfecution drove men into Hol- 
land fiom all other ftates. The inquifition which 
the houfe of Auftria wifhed to extend over all 
parts of its dominions; the perfecution which 
Henry II. raifed in France ; the emiffaries of Rome, 
who were fupported in England by Mary; every 
thing, 1n a word, concurred to people Holland 
with an immenfe number of refugees. This coun- 
try had neither lands, nor harveft for their fut- 
fifience. They were obliged to feek it,by fea 
throughout the whole univerfe. Almoft all the 
commerce of Europe was engroffed, by Lifbon, 
Cadiz and Antwerp, under one fovercign, whofe 


power and ambiticn rendered him a general object 
of 
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of hatred and envy. The new republicans havingg oo K 
efcaped his tyranny, and beingexcited by refent- XIx. 
ment and neceffity, became pirates, and formed a' 
navy at the expence of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guefe, whom they held in utter averfion. France 
and England, who in the progrefs of this rifing 
republic, only perceived the humiliation of the 
houfe of Auftria, affifted Holland in preferving 
the conqueft and fpoils fhe had made, the value 
of which fhe was yet unacquainted with. Thus 
the Dutch fecured to themfelves eftablifhments 
wherever they chofe to direét their forces; fixed 
themfelves in thefe acquifitions before the jealoufy 
of other nations could be excited, and impercep- 
tibly made themfelves mafters of all commerce by 
their induftry, and of all the feas by the ftrenath 
of their fquadrons. 

Tue domeftic contentions in England were for 
a while favourable to this profperity, which had 
been fo filently acquired in remote countries. But 
at length Cromwell excited in his country an emu- 
lation for commerce, fo natural to the inhabitants 
of an ifland. To fhare the empire of the feas with 
the Dutch was, in fact, to give up to them; and 
they were determined to maintain it. Inftead of 
forming an alliance with England, they courage. 
oufly refolved upon war. They carried .t on for a 
long time with unequal force ; and this perfi verance 
again{t misfortune preferved to them, at Icaft, an 
honourable rivalfhip. Superiority in the conftruc- 
tion and form of the fhips often gave the victory 
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BQO XKto their enemies; but the yanquifhed never met 
XIX. with any decifive loffes. 

Worm! THESE long and dreadful combats, however, 
had exhaufted, or, at leaft, diminifhed the ftrength 
of the two nations, when Lewis XIV. willing to 
avail himfelf of their mutual weaknefs, afpired to 
the empire of the fea. When this prince firft af- 
fumed the reins of government, he found only 
eight or nine veffels in his harbours, and thofe 
very much decayed; neither were they fhips of 
the firft or fecond rate. Richelieu had perceived 
the neceffity of raifing a pier before Rochelle, but 
not of forming a navy; the icea of which mutt, 
however, have been conceived by Henry TV. and 
his friend Sully. But it was referved to the moft 
brilliant age of the French nation to give birth to 
every improvement at once. Lewis, who per- 
ceived, at leaft, all the ideas of grandeur, he did 
not himfelf difcover, eftablifhed a council for the 
conftrudtion of fhips in each of the five ports which 
he opened to the royal or military navy, He 
formed docks and arfenals ; and in lefs than twen- 
ty years, the French had one hundred thips of the 
line. , 

Tues French navy firft exerted its pawer again 
the people of Barbary, who were beaten. It af- 
terwards obtained fome advantages aver the Spa. 
niards. It then engaged the fleets of England and 
Holland, fometimes feparately, and fometimes 
combined, and generally obtained the honour and 
advantage of the victory, The firft memorable 
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defeat the French navy experienced, was in 1692,B 001 
when with forty fhips, they attacked 90 Englith xrx. 
and Dutch fhips oppofire La Hogue in order to Vv 
give the Englifh a king they rejeéted, and who 
was not himielf very defirous of the title. The 
moft numerous fleet obtained the victory. James 
the fecond felt an involuntary pleafure at the tri- 
umph of the people who expelled him; as if at 
this inftant the blind love of his country had pre- 
vailed within him, over his ambition for the 
throne. Since that day the naval powers of France 
have been upon the decline, and have never been 
re-eftablifhed. 

From that period England acquired a fupe- 
riority, which hath raifed her to the greateft prof- 
perity. A people, who are at prefent the moft 
confiderable power at fea, eafily perfuade them. - 
felves that they have always held that empire. 
Sometimes they trace their maritime power to the 
era of Julius Czefar, fometimes they affert that 
they have ruled over the ocean, at leaft, fince the 
ninth century. Perhaps, fome day or other, the 
Corficans who are at prefent a nation of little con- 
fequence, when they are become a maritime pco- 
ple, will record in their annals that they have al- 
ways ruled over the Mediterranean. Such is the 
vanity of mankind, they muft endeavour to ag- 
grandize themilelves in paft as well as future ages, 
Truth alone, thar exifts before all nations and {ur- 
vivesthem all, informs us, that there hath been 
_ no navy in Europe from the chriftian era till the 
Li 4 16ch 
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BOO K16th century. The Englifh themfeives had no 
%IX. need of it, while they remained in poffeffion of 
’ Normandy and of the coafts of France. 

Wuew Henry VIII, was defirous af equipping 
a fleet he was obliged to hire veffels from Ham- 
burgh, Juubeck, and Dantzic; but efpecially from 
Genoaand Venice, whoalone knew how to con- 
ftruét and guide a feet; who fupplied all the 
failors and admirals ; who gave to Europe a Co- 
Jumbus, an Americus, a Cabot, a Verezani, 
thofe wonderful men who by their difcoveries have 
added fo much to the extent of the globe. Eli- 
zabeth wanted a naval force againfl Spain, and 
permitted her fubjects to arm fhips to act againft 
the enemies of the ftate. This permiffion formed 
failors for the fervice. The queen herfelf went to 
fee a fhip that had been round the world; on 
board of which fhe embraced Drake, at the time 
fhe knighted him, She left forty-two men of war 
to her fuccefiors. James the firft and Charles the 
firft, added fome fhips to the naval forces they 
had received from the throne; but the com- 
manders of this navy were chofen from the no+ 
bility, who fatished with this mark of didtinGion, 
left the labours to the pilots; fo that the art of 
navigation recelved no improvements. 

Tuere were few noblemen in the party that 
dethroned the Stuarts. Ships of the line were at 
that time given to captains of inferior birth, but 
of uncommon {kill in navigation. They improv, 
ed, and rendered the Britihh navy illuftrious. 

WHEN 
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Wuen Charles lI. reafcended the throne, thepoox 
kingdom was poffeffed of fix and fifty fhips. The xix. 


navy increafed under his reign, to the number of ‘ 
eighty-three, fifty-eight of which were thips of 
the line. Towards the latter days of this prince, 
it began to decline again. But, his brother, 
James If. reftored it to its former luftre, and 
raifed it even toa greater degree of Yplendour. 
Being himfelf high admiral before he came to the 
throne, he had invented the art of regulating the 
manoeuvres of the fleet, by the fignals of the flag. 
Happy, if he had better underftood the art of 
governing a free pcople! Wher the prince of 
Orange, his fon-in-law, became poffeffed of his 
crown, the Englifh navy confifted of one hundred 
and fixy-three veflels of all fixes, armed with 
feven thoufand pieces of cannon, and equipped 
with forty-two thoufand men. This force was 
doubled during the war that was carried on for 
the Spanifh fucceffion. It hath fince fo confider- 
ably increafed, that the Englfth think they are 
able alone to balance by their maritime forces the 
navy of the whole univerfe. England is now at 
{ca, what Rome formerly was upon land, when 
fhe began to decline. 

Tue Enghfh nation confiders its navy as the 
bulwark of its fafety, and the fource of its riches. 
On this they found all their hopes in times of 
peace as well as war. They therefore raife a 
fleet more willingly, and with greater exped.tion 

than 
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gpooxkthan a battallion. They fpare no expence and 
Mix. exert every political art to acquire feamen. 

Rewarops are firft propofed to engage men to 
enter into the fervice. The parliament in 1744, 
decreed, that al] prizes taken by a man of war, 
fhould belong to the officers and crew of the con- 
quering hip. They likewife granted an additia- 
nal gratification of five pounds fterling to every 
Enghfhman, who in an engagement, fhould 
board, take, or fink an enemy’s fhip. To lucra- 
tive motives, the government adds compulfive 
meafures, if they are found neceffary. In times 
of war, they feize upon failors of the mercantile 
navy. 

Nornine is apparently fo contradictory to na- 
tional freedom, as thefe exertions of authority 
which affect men and commerce at the fame time. 
When compulfive meafures are only employed on 
account of the neceffities of the ftate; they cannot 
be confidered as encroachments upon liberty ; be- 
caufe their object is the public fafety, and the 
particular intereft even of thofe who appear to 
fuffer by them, and hecaufe the ftate of fociety 
requires, that the will of cach individual fhould be 
fubfervient to the will of the whole community. 
Befides, the fatlors receive the fame pay from the 
government, they would have from the merchant, 
which entirely juftifies this compulfive meafure ; 
a meafure which is always moft advantageous to 
the ftate. The failor is no longer at the charge 
of the public, buc while he continues in its fervice. 

The 
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[he expeditions are by thefe means carried onBoox 
with greater fecrecy and difpatch, and the crews xtx, 
ire never idle. In a word, if it were an evil, itv" 
is certainly not a greater one than that perpetual 
llavery, in which all other European failors are 
held. 

THE navy is a new kind of power, which muft 
change the face of the globe. It hath fubverted 
the ancient idea of the balance of power. Ger 
many, which held this balance between the houfes 
of Auftria and Bourbon, hath ceded it to Eng- 
Jand; which ifland difpofes at prefent of the con- 
tinent. As by means of its fhips it isin the vie 
cinity of all maritime countries, its power of af- 
fifting or doing hurt is extended over a greater 
number of ftates. It has, therefore, acquired a 
greater number of allies, more importance and 
influence. Itis this ifland whofe empire is efta- 
blifhed over America; becaufe it poffefles men 
and encourages arts in that country initead of bee 
ing fupplied with gold and the materials of luxury. 
England is of herfelf, as it were, the lever of the 
univerfe. She paves the way for the greateft revo- 
lutions ; and carries the deftiny of nations upon 
her fleets. She is accufed of afpiring to be fole 
miftrefs of navigation and trade. This empire 
which the might, perhaps, obtain for a fhort time, 
would occafion her ruin. Univerfal empire of the 
feas as well as that of the land, are projects equal- 
ly abfurd. 

FRANCE 
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France is continually urging the neceffity of 
eftablifhing an equilibrium of power at fea: but 
fhe is fufpected of being defirous not to have any 
mafters upon it, in order to have no longer any 
rivals on the continent. Spain, however, is the 
only power that has been hitherto perfuaded to 
join her. It is a happy circumftance for Europe 
that the maritime forces fhould caufe a diverfion 
to thofe of the land. Any power that has its 
own coafts to defend, cannot ealily overcome the 
barriers of its neighbours. For this purpofe im- 
menfe preparations are required; numberlefs 
troops; arfenals of all kinds; and various means 
and refources are neceffary, to carry into execu. 
cution’ projects of conqueft. Since navigation 
hath prevailed in Europe, it enjoys greater fecu- 
rity at home, and has obtained a more confider- 
able influence abroad. Its wars are, perhaps, nei- 
ther lefs frequent, nor lefs fanguinary ; but it fuffers 
lefs ravage, and is lefs weakened by them. The 
operations are carried on with greater harmony, 
and with better conneéted plans, and there are 
fewer of thofe great effects that throw all fyftems 
into confufion. There are greater efforts and lefs 
evils arifing fiom them. All the various paffions 
cf men feemed direéted towards one general good, 
one grand political view, one happy exertion of 
all natural and moral faculties; which is com- 
merce. 

Ir the art of navigation arofe from fihirig, as 
that of .war did from the chace; the navy then 

owes 
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Owes its exiftence te commerce. The defire ofgoox 
gain firft induced us to make voyages; and one x1x. 
world hath been conquered to enrich another. : 
This objeét of conqueft has been the foundation 
of commerce; in order to fupport commerce, 
naval forces have become neceffary, which are 
themfelyes produced by the trading navigation. 
.The Phenicians, fituated on the borders of the 
fea at the confines of Afia and Africa, to receive 
and difpenfe all the riches of the ancient world, 
founded their colonies and built their cities, with 
no other view but that of commerce. At Tyre, 
they were the mafters of the Mediterranean; at 
Carthage, they laid the foundations of a republic 
that traded by the ocean upon the richeft of the 
European coatts. 

Tue Greeks fucceeded the Phenicians; as the 
Romans did the Carthaginians and the Greeks; 
they held the dominion of the fea as well as of 
the land ; but they carried on no other kind of 
commerce, except that of conveying into Italy, 
for their cwn ufe, all the riches of Africa, Afia, 
and the conquered world. When Rome had in- 
vaded the whole world, and had loilt all her ac- 
quifitions, commerce returned, as it were, to its 
original fource towards the eaft. There it was 
eftablifhed, while the Barbarians over-ran Europe. 
The empire was divided; the din of arms, and 
the art of war remained inthe weft ; Italy however 
preferved’ its communication with the Levant, 
where all the treafures of India were circulated. 

Tie 
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BO@K Tue Crufades exhaufted in Afia all the rage of 
xix. zeal and ambition, of war and fanaticifm, with 
vhich the Kwropeans were poffefled: but they 
were the caufe of introducing into Europe a tafte 
for Afiatic luxury ; and redeemed by giving rife 
to fome degree of traffic and induftry, the blood 
and the lives they had coft. Three centuries 
taken up in wars and voyages to the eaft, gave to 
the reftlefs {pirit of Europe a recruit it ftood in 
need of ; that it might not perifh by a kind of in- 
ternal confumption: they prepared the way for 
that exertion of genius and activity, which fince 
arofe, and difplayed itfelf in the conqueft and 
trade of the Weft-Indies, and of America. 

Tue Portuguefe attempted by degrees to double 
the African coaft. They fucceffively feized upon 
all the points, and all the ports that muft necef- 
farily lead them to the Cape of Good Hope. 
They were engaged, for the fpace of fourfcore 
years, in making themfelves mafters of all that 
weftern coaft, where this great cape terminates 
In 1497, Vafco de Gama furmounted this barrier 3 
and returning by the eaftern coaft of Africa, ar- 
riving by a paflage of twelve hundred leagues at 
the coaft of Malabar, where all the ereafures of 
the richeft countries of Afia were to be circulated, 
This was the fcene on which the Portuguefe dif 
played all their conquefts. 

Waite this nation made itfelf mafter of the 
articles of trade, the Spaniards feized upon thac 
which purchafes them, the mines of gold and 

filver. 
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filver. Thefe metals became not only a ftandard goo0x 
to regulate the value, but alfo the object of com- xix. 
merce. In this double ufe they foon engroffed all' 

the reft. All nations were in want of them to fa- 

cilitate the exchange of their commodities, and 

obtain the conveniencies they ftood in need of. 

The luxury and the circulation of money in the 

fouth of Europe, changed the nature as well as 

the dire@tion of commerce, at the fame time that 

it extended its bounds. 

Bur the two nations that had fubdued the Eaft 
and Weft Indies, neglected arts and agriculturé 
They imagined every thing was to be obtained by 
gold, without confidering that it is labour alone 
that procures it: they were convinced, though 
Jate, and at their own expence, that the induftry 
which they Joft, was more valuable than the riches 
they acquired; and the Dutch taught them this 
fevere inftruction. 

Tue Spaniards though poffefied of all the gold 
in the world remained or became poor; the Dutch 
prefently acquired riches, without either lands or 
mines. Holland is a nation at the fervice of all 
the reft, but who fells her fervices at a high price. 
As foon as fhe had taken refuge in the midf of 
the fea, with induftry and freedom, which are her 
tutelary gods, fhe perceived that fhe had not a 
fufficient quantity of land to fupport the fixth pare 
of her imbhabitants. She then chofe the whole 
world for her domain, and refolved to enjoy it by 
her navigation and commerce. She made ail 

2 lands 
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B0Q.0 K lands contribute to her fubfiftence; and all na- 
1x. tions fupply her with the conveniencies of life. 
‘Between the north and the fouth of Europe, the 
became what Flanders had been before, from 
which fhe had divided, in order to form an inde- 
pendent ftate entirely unconneéted with it. Bruges 
and Antwerp had attraéted Italy and Germany 
into their ports; Holland in her turn became the 
ftaple of all commercial powers, rich or poor. 
Not fatisfied with inviting all other nations, fhe 
vifited them herfelf, in order to procure from one 
What was wanted by another; to convey to the 
north, the merchandife of the fouth; to fell to the 
Spaniard fhips for cargoes, and to exchange upon 
the Baltic wine for wood. She imitated the flew- 
ards and farmers of Jarge eftates, who by the im- 
menfe profits they make in them, are enabled 
fooner or later to buy them up. Spain and Por- 
tugal have as it were been the caufe that Holland 
has fucceeded in taking from thofe powers part of 
their conquefts in the Eaft and Weft Indies, and 
almoft the whole of the profit of their colonies. 
She availed herfelf of the incolence of thefe proud 
conquerors ; and by her adtivicy and vigilance, 
obrained the key of their treafures, leaving them 
nothing but the cheft, which fhe took care to 
empty as falt as they replenifhed it. Ic is thus 
that a people of little refinement ruined two na- 
tions of polite and noble manners; but at the 
mot honeft and the moft lawful game that can be 
met with in the feveral combinations of chance, 
LEveay 
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Every circumftance was favourable to the rife Boo x 
and progrefs of the commerce of this republic. X1X. 


Its pofition on the borders of the fea, at the 


mouths of feveral great rivers ; its proximity to 
the moft fertile or beft cultivated lands of Eu- 
rope: its natural connections with England and 
Germany, which defended it againft France ; the 
little extent and fertility of its own territory which 
obliged the inhabitants to become fifhermen, 
failors, brokers, bankers, carriers, and commif- 
faries; in a word, to endeavour to live by in- 
duftry fer want of territory. Moral caufes con- 
tributed with thofe of the climate and the foil, to 
eftablifh and advance its profperity. The liberty 
of its government, which opened an afylum to all 
ftrangers diffatisied with their own; the freedom 
of its religion, which permitted a public and quiet 
profeffion of all other modes of worfhip ; that is 
to fay, the agreement of the voice of nature with 
that of confcience, of interefts with duty; ina 
word, that toleration, that univerfal religion of all 
equitable and enlightened minds, friends to hea 
ven and earth ; to God, as totheir father; to 
men, as to their brethren. In fhort, this com. 
mercial republic found out the fecret of availing 
itfelf of all events, and of making even the ca- 
lamities and vices of other nations concur in ad- 
vancing’its felicity. It turned to its own advan- 
tage the civil wars which fanaticifm railed among 
people of a reftlefs fpirit, or which patriotifm ex- 
cited among a free people; it profited by the in- 
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Baoxdolence and ignorance which bigotry fupported 
XIX. among two nations who were under the influence 
'of the imagination. 

Tuis fpirit of induftry in Holland, with whick 
was intermixed a confiderable fhare of that politi- 
cal art which fows the feeds of jealoufy and dif 
cord among the nations, at length excited the at- 
tention of other powers. The Englifh were the 
firft to perceive that traffic might be carried on 
without the interpofition of the Dutch. England, 
where the attempts of defpotifm had given birth 
to liberty, becaufe they were antecedent to cor- 
ruption and effeminacy, was defirous of obtain- 
img riches by labour which alleviate the burden of ite 
The Fnglith firft confidered eommerce as the pro- 
per fcience and fupport of an enlightened, power- 
ful and even avirtuous people. Fhey confidered ig 
rather as an improvement of induftry than an ac- 
quifition of enjoyments ; rather as an encourage. 
ment and a fource of activity among the people, 
than a promoter of luxury and magnificence. In- 
vited to trade by their fituation, this became the 
Spirit of their government, and the means of their 
ambition. All their fchemes tended to this great 
eject. In other renarchies, trade is carried on 
by the common people; in this happy conftitution 
by the fiate or the whole nation: fhe carries it on 
inceed with a conftant defire of dominion, which 
implies that of enflaving other people, but by 
means, at Jeait, that conftitute the happinefs of 
the world before it is fubdued, By war, the con- 

queros 
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Queror is little happier than the conquered; be-roox 
caufe injuries and maffacres are their mutual ob- xix. 
je&: but by commerce, the conquering people 
neceffarily introduce induftry into the country, 
which they would not have fubdued if it had been 
already induftrious, or which they would not main- 
tain, if they had not brought induftry in along with 
them. Upon thefe principles England had found- 
ed her commerce and her empire, and mutually 
and alternately extended one by the other. 

Tue French, fituated under as favourable a fky, 
and upon as happy a foil, have for a long time 
flattered themfelves with the idea that they had 
much to give to other nations, without being 
under a neceffity of afking {carce any return. But 
Colbert was fenfible that in the fermentation Eu- 
rope was in at this time, there would be an evi- 
dent advantage for the culture and produdtions of 
a country that fhould employ thofe of the whole 
world. He opened manufactures for all the arts. 
The woollens, filks, dyes, embroideries, the gold 
and filver ftuffs, were brought to fo great adegree 
of refinement in luxury and tafte in the hands of 
the French, that they were in great requeft amone 
thofe nobles who were in poffeffion of the greateft 
landed property. To increafe the produce of the 
arts, it was neceflary to procure the firft materials, 
and thefe could only be fupplied by direct com- 
merce. The chances of navigation had given 
France fome poffeffions in the new world, as they 
had to all the plunderers that had frequented the 
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Boo Kfea. The ambition of fome individuals had formed 
XIX. colonies there, which had been at firft fupported 
’and even aggrandized by the trade of the Dutch 
and the Enelifh. A national navy muft neceffarily 
reftore to the mother country this natural connecti- 
on with its colonifts. The government, therefore, 
eftablifhed its naval forces upon the ftrength of its 
commercial navigation. The nation would then 
neceffarily make a double profit upon the materi- 
als and the workmanfhip of the manufactures. 
The French purfued fora long time this precarious 
and temporary object of commerce, with an acti- 
vity and fpiritof emulation which muft have made 
them greatly furpafs their rivals; and they ftill en- 
joy that fuperiority over other nations, in all thofe 
arts of luxury and ornament which procure riches 

to induttry. 

Tue natural volatility of the national character 
and its propenfity to trifling purfuits, hath brought 
treafures to the ftate, by the tafte that has:fortunate- 
ly prevailed for its fafhions. Like to that light 
and delicate fex, which teaches and infpires us with 
atafte for drefs, the French reign in all courts, at 
leait, by the toilet; and their art of pleafing is 
one of the myfterious fources of their fortune and 
power. Other nations have fubdued the world by 
thofe fimple and ruftic manners, which conftitute 
the virtues that are fit for war; to them it was given 
to reign over it by their vices. Their empire will 
continue, till they are degraded and enflaved by 
their mafters by exertions of authority equally ar- 

bitrary 
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bitrary and unlimited, when they will become con- B 0 o K 
temptible in their own eves. Then, they will X1x. 
lofe, with their confidence in themfelves, that in- 
duftry, which is one of the fources of their opu- 
lence and of the fprings of their activity. They 
will foon have neither manufactures, colonies nor 
trade. 

Turs tafte for luxury and eafe hath given rife 
_to a new principle of the moral world, which hath 
infinuated itfelf by degrees, till it is become, as 
it were, neceflary to the exiftence of political bo- 
dies: it hath produced the love of Jabour, which 
at prefent confticutes the chief ftrength of a ftate,. 
The fedentary occupations of the mechanic arts 
indeed, render men more liable to be affected by 
the injuries of the feafons, lets fit to be expofed to 
the open air which is the firft nutritive principle of 
life. But ftill, ic is better that the human race 
fhould be enervated under the rocfs of the work- 
fhops, than inured to hardfhips under tents; be- 
caufe war deftroys, while commerce on the con- 
trary gives new life to every thing. By this ufe- 
ful revolution in manners, the general maxims of, 
politics have altered the face of Lurope. [tis no 
longer a people immerfed in poverty that becomes 
formidable to a rich nation. Power is at p:efent 
an attendant on riches, becaufe they are no longer 
the fruit of conqueft, but the produce of con{tant 
Jabour, and of a life fpent in perpetual employ- 
ment. Gold and filver corrupt only thofe indolent: 
minds which indulge in the delights of luxury, 
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BOOK upon that ftage of intrigue and meannefs, that'is 
XIx. called greatnefs. But thefe metals employ the 
very~> hands and arms of the people ; they excite a fpiric 
of agriculture in the fields ; of navigation in the 
maritime citics ; and in the center of the ftate they 
lead to the manufacturing of arms, cloathing, fur- 
niture, and the conftru€tion of buildings, A fpi- 
ritof emulation exifts between man and nature: 
they are perpetually improving each other. The 
people are formed and fafhioned by the arts they 
profefs. If there are fome occupations which 
foften and degrade the human race, there are 
others by which it is hardened and repaired. If it 
be true that are renders them unnatural, they do 
not, at leaft, propagate in order to deftroy them- 
felves, as among the barbarous nations jn heroic 
times. It is certainly an eafy, as well as a capti- 
vating fubjeét, to defiribe the Romans with the 
fingle art of war, fubduing all the other arts, all 
other nations indolent cr commercial, civilized or 
javage , breaking or defpifing the vafes of Corinth, 
more happy with their gods made of clay, than 
with the golden ftacues of their worthlefs em- 
perors. But it isa more pleafing, and perhaps, 
a nobler fight, to behold all Europe peopled with 
Jaborious nations, who are continually failing round 
the globe, in order to cultivate and render it fit 
for mankind ; to fee them animate by the enliven- 
jng breath of induftsy, all the regenerating powers 
of nature; feek in the abyfs of the‘ocean, and 
in the bowels of rocks, for new means of fubfift- 
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ence, or new enjoyments; flir and raife up theBooK 
earth with all the mechanic powers invented by XIX. 
genius; eftablifh between the two hemifpheres by ae aa 
the happy improvements in the art of navigations 
acommunication of flying bridges, as it were, that 
re-unite one continent to the other; purfue all the 

tracks of the fun, overcome its annual bgrriers, and 

pafs from the tropics to the poles upon the wings 

of the wind ; in a word to fee them open all the 
ftreams of population and pleafure, in order to 

pour them upon the face of the earth through a 
thoufand channels. It is then, pehaps, that the 
divinity contempletes his work with fatisfaction, 

and does not repenc himfelf of’ having made 

man. 

Suc is the image of commerce; let us now 
admire the genius of the merchant. The fame 
underftanding that Newton had to calculate the 
motion of the ftars, he exerts in tracing the pro- 
grefs of the commercial people that fertilize the 
earth. His problems are the more difficult to re- 
folve, as the circumftances of them are not taken 
from the immutable laws of nature, as the fyftems 
of the geometrician are; but depend upon the ca- 
prices of men, and the uncertainty cf a thoufind 
events. That accurate fpirit of combination that 
Cromwell and Richelieu muft have had, the one 
to deftroy, the other, to eftablifh defpotic govern- 
ment, the merchant alfo poffeffes and carries it 
further: for he,takes in both worlds at one view, 
and directs his operations upon an infinite variety 
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8B 0 @ KOf relative confiderations, which it is feldom given 
XIxX., to the ftatefman, or even to the philofopher, to‘ 
‘comprehend and eftimate. Nothing muft efcape 
him ; he -muft forefee the influence of the feafons, 
upon the plenty, the fearcity, and the quality of 
provifions ; upon the departure or return of his 
fhips ; the mfluence of political affairs upon thofe’ 
of commerce ; the changes which war or peace: 
muft neceflarily oecafion in the prices and de- 
mands for merchandife, in the quantity and choice 
of provifions, in the ftate of the cities and ports 
of the whole world; he muft know the confe- 
quences that an alliance of the two northern na- 
tions may have under the torrid zone; the pro- 
grefs, either towards aggrandizement or decay, of 
the feveral trading companies ; the effect that the 
fall of any European power in India, may have 
over Africa and America ; the ftagnation that may 
be produced in certain countries, by the blocking 
up of fome channels of induftry ; the reciprocal 
connection there is between moft branches of 
trade, and the mutual affiftances they lend by 
the temporary injuries they feem to inflict upor 
each other; he muft know the proper time to be- 
gin, and when to ftop in every new undertaking : 
in a word, he muft be acquainted with the art of 
making all other nations tributary to his own, and 
of increafing his own fortune by increafing the 
prosperity of his country; or rather he muft know 
how to enrich himfelf by extending the general 
profperity of mankind, Such are the objects that 
. the 
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the profeffion of the merchant engages him to at-Boo K! 
tend to. . XIX. 

Ir is alfo the trader’s peculiar bufinefs to fearch “—“v-” 
into the recefles of the human heart, and to treat 
with his equals apparently, ag if they were honeft,: 
but, in realiry,,as if they were men of no probi- 
ty. Commerce isa fcience that equally requires 
the knowledge of men and of things. Its diffi- 
culty arifes undoubtedly lefs trom the variety of 
objects about which it is converfant, than from the 
avidity of thofe who are engaged in it. If emu- 
lation increafes the concurrence of efforts, jealoufy 
prevents their fuccefs. If intereft is the vice that 
deftroys profeffions in general, what muft be its 
effects upon that in particular to which it owes its 
exiftence? The avidity with which it is carried on 
is the caufe of its deftruction. The thirft of gain 
fpreads over commerce a fpirit of avarice that lays 
a reftraint upon every thing, even the means of 
amaffing, 

Js that competition between different governs 
ments which induces them to reflrain general in- 
duftry by mutual prohibitions, to be afcribed ta 
the merchant; or to that tyrannical exertion of 
authority, which in order to acquire riches without 
the affiftance of commerce, Jays a teftraint on 
all branches of induftry by fubjecting them to 
corporations? Certainly on the latter; for all thefe 
focieties deftroy the very fpirit of commerce, which 
is liberty. To compel the indigent man to pay 
for the privilege of working,: is to condemn him 
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BOO Kat ence fo idlenefs by the indigence he is reduced 
X1X. t0, and to become indigent through idlenefs ; it is to 
‘diminith the fum total of national labour; to im- 
poverifh:the people by enriching the ftate ; and to 

deftroy them both. 

Fue jealoufy of trade between ftates 1s only a 
fecret confpiracy to ruin each other, without any 
particular benefit to any one. Thofe who govern 
the people, exert the fame {kill in guarding againft 
the induftry of the nations, as in preferving them- 
felves from the intrigues of the great. One indi- 
dual alone, who is mean and deftitute of every 
principle, is able to introduce a hundred reftraints 
into Europe. New chains are contrived with as. 
much expedition as deftructive weapons. Prohi- 
bitions in commerce, and extortions in the finance, 
have given rife to fmugylers and galley flaves, to 
cuftoms and monopolies, to pirates and excifemen. 
Centinels and obftacles are placed inevery part of 
the feaand of the land. The traveller enjoys no 
repofe, the merchant no property ; both are equally 
expofed to all the artifices of an infidious legifla- 
tion, that gives rife to crimes by its prohibitions, 
and to penalties by crimes. They become culpable 
without knowing it, or without defign: they aré 
arrefled, plundered and taxed, though innocent. 
The rights of the people are violated by their 
protectors ; and thole of the citizen by himfelf : the 
cguftier is conftantly endeavouring to difquiet the 
Ratefman; and the contractor oppreffes the mer- 
Chant. Such is the fiaue of commerce in time of 

peace, 
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peace. But what fhall we fay of commercial so 0 K 
wars? XIX. 

Ir is‘natural enough, for a people pent up in’ 
the icy regions of the north, to dig out iron from 
the bowels of the earth that refufes them fubfitt- 
ence; and to reap the harveft of another nation 
by force of arms: hunger, which is reftrained by 
no laws, cannot violate any, and feems to plead an 
excufe for thefe hoftilities. Men muft neceffarily 
live by plunder, when they have nocorn. But, 
when a nation enjoys the privilege of an exten- 
five commerce, and can fupply feveral other ftates 
from its fuperfluity ; what motive can induce it to 
declare war againft other induftrious nations; to 
obftru@ their navigation and their labours ; ina 
word, to forbid them to live on pain of death? 
Why does it arrogate to itfelf an exclufive branch 
of trade, a right of fifhing and failing, as if it 
were a matter of property, and as if the fea were 
to be divided into acres as well as the land? The 
motives of fuch wars are eafily difcovered: we 
know that the jealoufy of commerce ts nothing 
more than a jealoufy of power. But have any 
people a right to obftruct a work they cannot 
execute themfelves, and to condemn another na- 
tion to indolence, becaufe they themfelves chufe 
to be entirely given up to it? 

How unnatural and contradictory an expreffion 
is a war of commerce! Commerce is the fource 
and means of fubfiftence; war of deftruction. 
Commerce may, poffibly, give rife to war, and 
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BOO K Continue it; but war puts a ftop to every branch’ 

XIX, of commerce. Whatever advantage one nation 

‘may derive from another in trade, becomes a mo- 

tive of induftry and emulation to both: in war, 

on the contrary, the injury affeéts both; for plun- 

der, fire and {word can neither improve lands, nor 

enrich mankind. The wars of commerce are fo 

much the more fatal, as by the prefent fuperiority 

of the maritime powers over thofe of the con- 

tinent, and of Europe over the three other parts 

of the world, the conflagration becomes general; 

and that the diffentions of two maritime powers 

excite the fpiric of difcord among all their allies, 

and occafion inactivity even among the neutral 
powers. 

Coasts and feas ftained with bleod and covered 
with dead bodies; the horrors of war extending 
from pole to pole, between Africa, Afia and 
America, as well throughout the fea that feparates 
us from the new world, as throughout the vaft 
extent of the pacific ocean: fuch has been the 
fpeGacle exhibited in the two laft wars, in which 
all the powers of Europe have been alternately 
fhaken, or have diftinguifhed themfelves by fome 
remarkable exertion. The earth, however, was 
depopulated, and commerce did not fupply the 
Joffes it had fultaifed; the lands were exhaufted 
by taxes, and the channels of navigation did not 
affift the progrefs of agriculture. The loans of the 
ftate previoufly ruined the fortunes of the citizens 
by ufurious profits, the forerunners of bankruptcy. 

Even 
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Even thofe powers that were victorious opprefied 3g 00 & 
by the conquefts they had made, and having ac- x! 
quired a greater extent of land than they could 
keep or cultivate, were involved in the ruia of 
their enemies. “[he neutral powers who were de- 
firous of enriching themfelves in peace, in the 
midft of this commotion were expofed and tamely 
fubmitted to infults more difgraceful than the de- 
feats of an open war. 

How highly impolitic are thofe commercial wars, 
equally injurious to all the nations concerned, with- 
out being advantageous to fuch as are not engaged 
in them; thofe wars where the failors become 
foldiers, and the merchant fhips are turned into 
privateers; where the trafic between the mother 
countries and their colonies is interrupted, and the 
price of their reciprocal commodities is raifed! 

Wuar a fource of political abufes arifes from 
thofe treaties of commerce which are productive 
of war! Thofe exclufive privileges which one na- 
tion acquires from another, either for a traffic of 
luxury, or for the neceffaries of life! A general 
freedom granted to induftry and commerce is the 
only treaty which a maritime power fhould enforce 
at home, or negociate abroad. Such a conduc 
would make the people who purfued it be confider- 
ed as the benefactors of the human race. The 
more labour was encouraged upon land, and the 
greater number of fhips there were at fea, fo much 
the more important to them would be the advan- 
tages they purfue and obtain by negociations and 

by 
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poo x bywar. For there will be no increafe of riches m 
xIxX. any country, if there be no induftry among its 
‘neighbours, who can acquire nothing bat by ar- 
ticles of exchange, or by the means of gold and 
filver, But without commerce and induftry net- 
ther metals, nor manufaétures of value can be 
obtained ; nor can either of thefe fources of riches 
exift without liberty. The indolence of one nation 
is prejudicial to all the reft, either by increafing 
their labour, or by depriving them of what it 
ought to produce. The effect of the prefent fyf 
tem of commerce and induftry is the total fubver- 

fion of order. 

Tue want of the fine fleeces of Spain is re- 
trieved by the flocks of England, and the filk 
manufactures of Italy are carried on even in Ger- 
many ; the wines of Portugal might be improved, 
were it not for the exclufive privileges granted to 
a particular company. The mountains of the 
north and fouth would be fufficient to fupply Eu- 
rope with wood and metals, and the vallies would 
produce a greater plenty of corn and fruits. Ma- 
nufaCtures would be raifed in barren countries, if 
thefe could be fupplied with plenty of the necef- 
faries of hfe by a free circulation, Whole pro- 
wisces would not be left uncultivated in the heart 
of a conntry in order ¢o fertilize fome tnwholefome 
miorafies, where, while the people are fupported 
by the produétions of the land, the influehce of 
the air and che water tends to their deftruction. 
We fhould not fee all the rich produce of com- 

merce 
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merce confined to particular cities of a large king-3 oo x 
dom, as the privileges and fortunes of the whole x1x. 
people are to particular families. Circulation ““v- 
would be quicker, and the confumption increafed. 

Each province would cultivate its favourite pro« 
duétion, and each family its own little field: and 
under every roof there would be one child to fpare 

for the putpofes of navigation and the improve- 
ment of the arts. Europe, like China, would 
fwarm with multitudes of induftrious people.— 
Upon the whole, the freedom of trade would in- 
fenfibly produce that univerfal peace which a brave 

but humane monarch once confidered not as merely 
chimerical. The fyftem of the happinefs of na- 

tions arifing from the improvement of reafon 
would be founded on aturn for calculation and 

the fpirit of oeconomy, «hich would prove a mare 
effe€tual fecurity of morals, than the vifionaty 

ideas of fuperftition. Thefe prefently difappear 

as foon as paffions exert themfelves, while reafon 

gains ftrength and advances to maturity along 

with them. 

Commerce, which naturally arifes from agri- Agricul- 
€ulture, returns to it by its own tendency and by ae 
the circulation it occafions: thus, the rivers re- 
turn to the fea, which has produced them by the 
exhalations of its waters into vapours, and by the 
fall of thofe vapours when changed into waters. 

The quantity of gold brought by the tranfpor- 
tation and confumption of the fruits cf the 
carth, returns into its bofom, and reproduces all, 
the 
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BO 0 K the neceffaries of life, and the materials of com- 
.Xtx. merces If the lands are not cultivated, all com- 
*merce is precarious, becaufe it is deprived of its 
principal fupplies, which are the produétions of 
nature. Nations that are only maritime or com- 
mercial, enjoy, it is true, the fruits of commerce ; 
but the origin of it is to be found among thofe 
people that are {killed in the cultivation of land. 
Agriculture ts, therefore, the chief and real opu- 
lence of a ftate. The Romans in the intoxication 
of their conquefts, by which they had obtained the 
poffeffion of all the earth without cultivating it, 
were ignorant of this truth. It was unknown to 
the Barbarians, who, deftroying by the {word an 
empire that had been eftablifhed by it, abandoned 
to flaves the cultivation of the lands, cf which 
they referved to themfelves the fruits and the pro- 
perty. Even in the age fubfequent to the difco- 
very of the Eaft and Weft-Indies, this truth was 
unattended to; whether in Europe the people 
were too much engaged in wars of ambition or re- 
ligion to confider it; or, whether the conquefts 
made by Portugal and Spain beyond the feas, ha- 
ving brought us treafures without labour, we 
contented ourfelves with enjoying them by encou- 
raging luxury and the arts, before any method 
had been thought of to fecure thefe riches. 

Burt the time came, when plunder ceafed hay- 
ing no object on which it could be exercifed. 
When the conquered lands in the new world, 
after having been much contefted for, were -di- 

vided, 
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vided, it became neceffary to cultivate them, andB oo K 
to fupport the colonifts who fettled there. As xix, 
thefe were natives of Europe, they cultivated for‘ 
that country {uch productions as it did not fur- 
nifh, and required in return fuch provifions as 
cuftom had made natural to them. In proportion 
as the colonies were peopled, and that the num- 
ber of failors and manufa¢turers increafed with the 
increafe of productions, the lands muft neceffarily 
furnifh a greater quantity of fubfiftence for the in- 
creafe of population; and an augmentation of in- 
digenous commodities, for foreign articles of ex- 
change and confumption. The laborious em- 
ployment of navigation, and the fpoiling of pro- 
Vifions in the tranfport, caufing a greater lofs of 
materials and produce, it became neceffary to cul. 
tivate the earth with the greateft care and affi- 
duity, in order to render it more fruitful. The 
confumption of American commodities, far from 
Jeflening that of European productions, ferved 
‘only to increafe and extend it upon all the feas, in 
all the ports, and in all the cities where commerce 
and induftry prevailed. Thus the people who 
were the moft commercial, neceffarily became ac 
- the fame time the greateit promoters of agricul- 
ture, - 
Excianp firlt cqnceived the idea of this new 
fyftém. . She eftablifhed and encouraged it by 
__ Qionqurs and premiums propofed to the planters. 
"A iedal was ftruck and prefented to the duke of 
Bang with the following infcription ; For bav- 
Vou V. L | ing 
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BooKing planted Oak. ‘Triptolemus and Cerés were 
xix. adored in antiquity only from fimilar motives; 
‘and yet temples and altars are ftill ere€ted to in- 
dolent monks. The God of nature will not fuf- 
fer thac mankind fhould perifh. He hath im- 
planted in all noble and generous minds, in the 
“hearts of all people and of enlightened monarchs, 
‘ghis idea, that labour is the firft duty of man, 
and that the moft important of all labours is that 
of cultivating the land. The reward that attends 
agriculture, the fatisfying of our wants, is the 
beft encomium that can be made of it. Jf F bad 
a fubject who could produce two blades of corn inftead 
of cue, faid a monarch, 7 fbould prefer bim to all 
the men of political genius in the fate. How much 
is it to be lamented that fuch a king and fuch an 
opinion are merely the fidlion of Swift’s brain. 
But a nation that can produce fuch writers, necef- 
farily confirms the truth of this fublime idea; and 
accordingly we find that England doubled the 
produce of its cultivation. 

Tue example of the Enplifh has excited all 
other nations that were fenfible of the value of in- 
duftry, to direct itto its true origin and primary 
deftination, After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the French, who under the adminiftration of three 
Cardinals, had fcarce been allowed to turn their 
thoughts to public affairs, ventured at length to 
write on fubjects of importance, and general uti- 
lity. The undertaking of a univerfal diétiohary 
of arts and fciences, brought every great object to 

views 
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view, and exercifed the thoughts of every manofpoox 
genius and knowledge. Montefquieu wrote the xix. 
fpitic of laws, and the boundaries of genius were‘ 
extended. Natural hiftory was written by a French 
Pliny, who furpaffed Greece and Rome in the 
knowledge and defcription of natures this hif- 

tory, beld and fublime as its fubjeé&t, warmed the 
imagination of every reader, and powerfully ex- 

cited them to fuch inquiries, as a nation cannot 
relinguifh, without returning into a ftate of bar- 
bariim. In lefs than twenty years, the Frenct 
nation became fenfible of their real interefts, 

They communicated their knowledge to govern- 
ment, and agriculture, if it was not encouraged 

by rewards, was, at leaft, patronized by fome 
minifters, 

Germany hath fele the happy influence of that 
fpirit of information and knowledge which contri- 
butes to fertilize the earth and to multiply its in- 
habicants. All the northern climates have turned 
their attention to the improvement of their Jands. 
Even Spain has exerted herfelf ,; and though little 
populous, has however engaped foreign hufband« 
men to kabour in her uncultivated provinces. 

Ir is a fatt fomewhat remarkable, though it 
might naturally be expected, that men fhould have 
returned to the exercife of agriculture the firft of 
the arts only after they had fucceffively tried the 
reft. It isthecommon progreffion of the human 
mind, not to regain the right path, till after ic 
hath exhaufted itfclf in purfuing falfe tracks. It 

Lia is 
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BO 0 Kis always advancing ; and as it relinquifhed agvi- 
x1x, culture, to purfue commerce and the enjoyments 
“of luxury, it foon traverfed over the different arts 
of life, and returned at laft to agriculture, which 
is the fource and foundation of all the reft, and to 
which it devoted its whole attention, from the fame 
motives of intereft that had made it quit it before. 
Thus the eager and inqufitive man, who volunta- 
rily banifhes himfelf from his country in his youth, 
wearied with his conftant excurfions, returns at 

Jaft to live and die in his native land. 

Every thing, indeed, depends upon, and arifes 
from the cultivation of land. It forms the in- 
ternal ftrength of ftatess and occafions riches to 
circulate into them from without. Every power 
which comes from any other fource, is artificial 
and precarious, either confidered in a natural or 
moral light. Induftry and commerce which do 
not direétly affect the agriculture of a country, 
are in the power of foreign nations, who may 
either difpute thefe advantages through emula- 
tion, or deprive the country of them through 
envy. This may be effected either by eftablifhing 
the fame branch of induftry among themfelves, 
or by fuppreffing the exportation of their own un- 
wrought materials, or the importation of thofe 
materials when manufactured, But a country 
well cultivated, occafions an increafe of popula- 
tion, and riches are the natural confequence of 
that increafe. This is not the teeth which the 
dragon fows to bring forth foldiers to deftray each 

other ; 
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other; it is the milk of Juno, which peoplesgpoox 
the heavens with an innumerable multitude of x1x. 
ftars. 

Tue government, therefore, fhould rather be 
attentive to the fupport of country villages, than 
of greatcities. The firft may be confidered as 
parents and nurferies always fruitful; the others 
only as daughters which are often ungrateful and 
barren. The cities can fcarce fubfift but from the 
fuperfluous part of the population and produce of 
the countries. Even the fortified places and ports 
of trade, which feem to be connected with the 
whole world by their fhips, which diffufe more 
riches than they poffefs, do not, however, attract 
all the treafures they difpenfe, buc by means of 
the produce of the countries that furround them, 
The tree muft, therefore, be watered at its root. 
The cities will only be fourifhing in proportion 
as the fields are fruitful. 

Bur this fertility depends lefs upon the foil than 
upon the inhabitants. Spain and even Italy, 
though fituated under a climate the molt favour- 
able to agriculture, produce lefs than Fiance or 
England; becaufe the efforts of nature are im- 
peded in athoufand ways by the form of their go- 
vernment. In all parts where the people are at- 
tached to the country by property, by the fecurity 
of their funds and revenues, the lands will flou- 
rifh, in all parts where privileges are not con- 
fined to the cities, and labour to the countries, 
every proprietor will be fond of the inhertrance of 
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Book his anceftors, will increafe and embellifh it by 
X1xX. affiduous cultivation, and his children will be mul- 
‘tiplied in proportion to his means, and thefe be 
increafed in proportion to his children. 

Ir is, therefore, the intereft of government ta 
favour the hufbandmen, in preference to all the 
indolent clafles of fociety, Nobility is but an 
odious diftinétion, when it is not founded upon 
fervices of real and evident utility to the ftate,; 
fuch as the defence of the nation again{t the en- 
croachments of conqueft, and againft the enter- 
prifes of defpotifm. The nobles furnifh only a 
precarious and oftentimes fatal afiftance; when 
after having led an effeminate and licentious life 
‘in the cities, they can only afford a weak defence 
for their country upon her fleets and in her armiess 
and afterwards return to court, to follicit as a re-. 
ward for their bafenefs, places and honouss, 
which are revolting and burthenfome to the na- 
tion. The clergy are a fec of men ufelefs, at leaft, 
to the earth, even when they are employed in 
prayer. Buc when, with fcandalous morals, they 
preach a doctrine which is rendered doubly incre- 
dible and impracticable from their ignorance and 
from their example ; when, after having difgraced, 
difcredited and overturned religion, by a variety 
of abufes, of fophif{ms, of injuftices and ufurpa- 
tions, they with to fupport it be perfecution ; then 
this privileged, indolent and reftlefs clafs of men, 
pecome the moft dreadful enemies of the ftate and 
of the nation. The only good and refpectable 


part 
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part of them that remains, is that portion of the BOO K 
clergy who are moft defpifed and moft burthened x1x. 
with duty, and who being fituated among the 
lower clafs of people in the country, labour, 
edify, advife, comfort and relieve a multitude of 
unhappy men. 

Tus hufbandmen deferve to be preferred by 
government, even to the manufadturers, and the 
profeffors of either the mechanical or liberal arts. 
To encourage and to protect the arts of luxury, 
and at the fame time neglect the cultivation of the 
land, that fource of induitry, to which they owe 
their exiftence and fupport, is to forget the order 
of the feveral relations between nature and fociety. 
To favour the arts and to neglect agriculture, is 
the fame thing as to remove the bafis of a pyra- 
mid, in orderto fini the top. The mechanical 
arts engage a fufficient number of hands by the 
allurement of the riches they procure, by the 
comforts they fupply the workmen with, by the 
eafe, pleafures and conveniences that arife in cities 
where the feveral branches of induftry unite. It 
is the life of the hufbandman that ftands in need 
of encouragement for the hard labours it is ex- 
pofed to, and of indemnification for the loffes and 
vexations it fuftains. The hufbandman 1s placed 
at a diftance from every object that cam either ex- 
cite his ambition, or gratify his curiofity. He 
lives ina ftate of feparation from the diftinctions 
and pleafures of fociety. He cannot give his 
children a polite education, without fending them 
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BOO Kata diftance from him, nor place them in fucha 

XIX. fituation as may enable them to diftingyifh and 

‘advance themfelves by the fortune they may ac- 

quire. He does not enjoy the facrifices he makes 

for them, while they are educated at a diftance 

from him. In a word, he undergoes all the fa- 

tigues that are incident to man, without enjoying 

his pleafyres, unlefs fupported by the paternal 

care of government. Every thing is burthenfome 

and humiliating to him, even the taxes, the very 

name of which fometimes makes his condition 
more wretched thah any other, 

Men are naturally attached to the liberal arta 
by their particular genius, which makes this at- 
tachment grow up into a kind of paffion; and 
likewife by the reputation they reflect on thofe 
who diftinguifh themfelves in the purfujt of them, 
It is not poffible to admire the works of genius, 
without efteeming and careffing the perfons en- 
dowed with that valuable gift of nature. But the 
man devoted to the labours of hufbandry, if he 
cannot enjoy in quiet what he poffeffes, and what, 
he gathers; if he is incapable of improving the 
benefits of his condition, becaufe the fweets of it 
are taken from him, if the military fervice, if 
vaffalage and taxes are to deprive him of his child, 
his cattle, and his corn, nothing remains for him, 
but to imprecate both the fky and the land that 
torment him, and to abandon his fields and his 
country. 
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‘A wisz government cannot refufe to pay isBoox 
principal attention to agriculture, without endan- XIX. 
gering its very exiftence: the moft ready and ef- 
fectual means of affifting it, is to favour the mul- 
tiplication of every kind of production, by the 
moft free ard general circulation. 

An unreftrained liberty in the exchange of com- 
modities, renders a people at the fame time com- 
mercial and attentive to agriculture; it extends 
the views of the farmer towards trade, and thofe 
of the merchant towards cultivation. It connects 
them to each other by fuch relations as are regular 
and conftant. All men belong equally to the vil- 
Jages and to the cities, and there is a reciprocal 
communication maintained between the provinces. 
The circulation of commodities brings on in rea- 
lity the golden age, in which flreams of milk and 
honey are faid to have flowed through the plains. 
All the lands are cultivated ; the meadows are fa- 
vourable to tillage by the cattle they feed; the 
growth of corn promotes that of vines, by fur~ 
nifhing a conftant and certain fubfiftence to him 
who neither fows nor reaps, but plants, prunes 
and gathers. 

Ler us now confider the effects of a contrary 
fyftem, and attempt to regulate agriculture, and 
the circulation of its produce by particular laws; 
and Jet us obferve what calamities will enfue, 
Power will not only be defirous of obferving and 
being .informed of every action, but will even 
Want to aflume every important act to itfelf, in 


con- 
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B Oo K confequence of which nothing will fucceed.. Men 


XIX, 


will be led like their cattle, or tranfported like 


w—y——~ their corn ; they will be collected and difperfed at 


Manvufac- 
tures. 


the will of a tyrant to be.flaughtered in war, or 
perifh upon fleets, or in different colonies. That 
which conftitutes the life of a ftate will become 
its deftruétion. Neither the lands, nor the people 
will flourifh, and the ftates will tend quickiy 
to their diffolution, that is, to that feparation 
which is always preceded by the mafflacre of the 
people, as well as their tyrants, What will then 
become of manufactures? 

AGRICULTURE gives birth to the arts, when it 
becomes general, and is carried to that degree of 
perfection which gives men leifure to invent, and 
procure themfelves the conveniences of life; and 
when it has occafioned a population fufficiently 
numerous to be employed in other labours, befides 
thofe which the land requires; then a people 
muft neceffarily become either foldiers, naviga- 
tors, or manufacturers. As foon as war has chang- 
ed the rude and favage manners of a Jaborious 
people; as foon as it has nearly circumfcribed the 
extent of their empire, thofe men who were before 
engaged in the exercife of arms, muft then apply 
themielves to the management of the oar, the 
ropes, the {ciflars or the fhuttle; in a word, of 
all the inftruments of commerce and induftry ; for 
the land, which fupported fuch a number of men 
without the affiftance of their own labour, does 
not any more fland in need of it, As the aets 

ever 
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ever have a country of their own, their peculiarp ook 
place of refuge, where they are carried on and flou- xix. 
rith in tranquillity, it is eafier to repair thither in’ 
fearch of them, than to wait at home till they fhall 

have grown up, and advanced with the tardy pro- 
ereffion of ages, and the favour of chance which 
prefides over the difcoveries of genius, Thus every 
nation of Europe that has had any induftry, has 
borrowed the moft confiderable fhare of the arts 

from Afia. There invention feems to have been 
coeval with mankind. 

Tue beauty and fertility of thofe climes hath 
always produced a moft numerous race of people, 
as well as abundance of fruits of all kinds. 
There, laws and arts, the offspring of genius and 
tranquillity, have arifen from the fettled ftate of 
government; and luxury, the fource of every 
enjoyment that attends induftry, has f{prung out 
of the richnefs of the foil. India, China, Perfia 
and Eoypt were in poffeffion not only of all the 
treafures of nature, but alfo of the moft brilliant 
inventions of art, War in thefe countries hath 
often deftroyed every monument of genius, but 
they rife again out of their own ruins, as well as 
mankind. Not unlike thofe laborious fwarms we 
fee perifh in their hives by the wintry blaft of the 
north, and which reproduce themfelves in fpring, 
retaining {till the fame love of roil and order; there 
are certain Afiatic nations which have ftill pre- 
ferved the arts of luxury with the materials that 
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80.0 K fupply them, notwithftanding the incurfions and‘ 
XIX. coanquefts of the Tartars. 

“——y-—/ Ir was in a country fucceffively fubdued by the 
Scythians, Romans, and Saracens, that the na- 
tions pf Kurope, which not even chriftianity nor 
time could civilize, recovered the arts and f{ciences 
without endeavouring to difcover them. The 
Crufades exhaufted the fanatic zeal of thofe who 
engaged in them, and changed their barbarous 
manners at Conftantinople. It was by journeying 
to vifit the tomb of their Saviour, who was born 
in a manger, and died ona crofs, that they ac- 
quired a tafle for magnificence, pomp and wealth. 
By them the Afiatic grandeur was introduced into 
the courts of Europe. Italy, the feat from whence 
religion fpread her empire over other countries, 
was the firft to adopt a {pecies of induftry that 
was of benefit to her temples, the ceremonies of 
her worfhip, and thofe proceffions which ferve to 
keep up devotion by means of the fenfes, when 
once it has engaged the heart. Chriftian Rome, 
after having borrowed her rights from the Eaftern 
nations, was {till to draw from thence the wealth 
by which they are fupported. 

Venice, whofe gallies were ranged under the 
banner of hberty, could not fail of being induttri- 
ous. The people of Italy eftablifhed manufac- 
tures, and were a long time in poffeffion of all the 
arts, even when the conqueft of the Eaft and Weft 
Indies had caufed the treafures of the whole world 
to circulate in Eyrope. Flanders derived her ma= 
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fual arts from Italy; England obtained thofe fheBoo & 
eftablifhed from Flanders; and France borrowed XIX. 
the general induftry of all countries. Of the 
Englith fhe purchafed her ftocking looms, which 
work ten times as faft as the needle. The number 
of hands unoccupied from the introduction of the 
loom, were employed in making of lace, which 
was taken from the Flemings, Paris furpaffed 
Perfia in her carpets, and Flanders in her tapeftry, 
in the elegance of her patterns, and the beauty of 
her dyes; and excelled Venice in the tranfparency 
and fize of her mirrors. France learned to difpenfe 
with part of the filks the received from Italy, and 
with Englifh broad cloths, Germany, together 
with her iron and copper mines, has always pre- 
ferved the fuperiority fhe had acquired in melting, 
tempering, and working up thofe metals. But the 
art of giving the polifh and fafhion to every ar- 
ticle that can be concerned in the ornaments of 
luxury, and the conveniencies of life, feems to 
belong peculiarly to the French; whether it be 
that, from the vanity of pleafing others, they find 
the means of fucceeding by all the outward appear- 
ances of brilliant fhew ; or that in reality grace 
and eafe are the conflant attendants of a people 
naturally lively and gay, and who by inftinét are 
in poffeffion of tafte. 

Every people given to agriculture ought to 
have arts to employ their materials, and fhould 
multiply their productions to maintain their artifts, 

ere they acquainted only with the labours of 
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Boo K the field, their induftry muft be confined in its 
XIX. cCaufe, its means, and its effects. Having but few 
wants and defires, they would exert themfelves 
but littl, employ fewer hands, and work Iefs 
time. Their cultivation would neither be extends 
ed nor improved. Should fuch a people be pof- 
feffed of more arts than materials, they muft be 
indebred to ftrangers, who would ruin their ma- 
nofactures, by finking the price of their articles of 
luxury, and raifing the value of their provifions. 
But when a people, engaged in agriculture, jom 
induftry to property, the culture of their produce 
to the art of working it up, they have then within 
themfelves every thing neceffary for their exiftence 
and prefervation, every fource of greatnefs and 
profperity. Such a people is endued with a power 
of accomplifhing every thing they wifh, and fti- 
mulated with the defire of acquiring every thing 

that 1s poffible. 

Noruine is more favourable to liberty than the 
arts ; it may be faid to be their element, and that 
they are, in their nature, citizens of the world. - 
An able artift may work in every country, becaufe 
he works for the world in general. Gemius and 
abilities every where avoid flavery, while foldiers 
find it in all parts. When, through the want of 
toleration in the clergy, the proteftants were driven 
out of France, they opened to themfeives a refuge 
in every civilized ftate in Europe: but when the 
jefuits have been banifhed from their own country, 
they have found no afylum any where; not even 

in 
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in Italy, the parent of monachifm and intole-3 oo & 
rance. XIX, 
Tue arts multiply the means of acquiring riches, ' 
and contribute by a greater diftribution of wealth 
to a more equitable repartition of property. Thus 
is prevented that exceffive inequality among men, 
the unhappy confequence of oppreffion, tyranny 
and blind infatuation of a whole people. 
Manuractures contribute to the advancement 
of knowledge and of the fciences. The torch of 
induftry ferves to enlighten at once a vaft horizon. 
No art is fingle: the greater part of them have 
their forms, modes, inftruments and elements in 
common. The mechanics themfelves have con- 
tributed prodigioufly to extend the ftudy of ma- 
“thematics. Every branch of the genealogical tree 
of fcience has unfolded itfelf with the progrefs of 
the arts, as well liberal as manual. Mines, mills, 
the manufacture and dying of cloth, have en- 
larged the {phere of philofophy and natural hif- 
tory. Luxury has given rife to the art of enjoy- 
ment, which is entirely dependent on the liberal 
arts. As foon as architecture admits of ornaments 
without, it brings with it decorations for the infide 
of our houfes: while {culpture and painting are 
at the fame time employed in the embellifhment 
and adorning of the edifice. The art of defign 
is applied to our drefs and furniture. The pen- 
cil, ever fertile in new defigns, is varying without 
end its fketches and fhades on our ftuffs and our 
porcelain. The powers of genius are exerted in 
com- 
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B00 Kcompofing at leifure, mafter-pieces of poetry artd 
X1x. eloquence, or thofe happy fyftems of policy and 
philofophy, which reftore to the people their na- 
tural rights; and to fovereigns all their glory, 
which confifts in reigning over the heart and the 
mind, over the opinion and will of their fubjects, 

by the means of teafon and equity. 

Tue it is that the arts produce that fpiric of 
fociety which conftitutes the happinefs of civil 
life; which gives relaxation to the more ferious 
occupations, by entertainments, fhews, concerts, 
converfations, in fhort, by every fpecies of agree- 
able amufement. Eafe gives to every virtuous 
enjoyment an air of liberty, which connects and 
mingles the feveral ranks of men. Bufinefs adds a 
value or a charm to the pleafures that are its re- 
compence. Every citizen depending upon the pro- 
duce of his induftry for fubfiflence, has leifure for 
all the agreeable or toilfome occupations of life, as 
well as that repofe of mind which leads on to the 
f{weets of fleep. Many indeed fall viétims to ava- 
rice, but ftill lefs than to war or religious zeal; the 
continual fcourges of an idle people. 

Arter the cultivation of the land, the encous 
ragement of the arts and fciences is the next ob- 
jeét that deferves the attention of man. At pre- 
fent, both ferve to conftitute the ftrength of civi- 
lized governments. If the arts have tended to 
weaken mankind, then the weaker people mutt 
have prevailed over the ftrong; for the balance 

of 
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of Europe is in the hands of thofe nations, whoboo x 
are in pofieffion of the arts. XIX. 
Since manufattures have prevailed in Eutopes' 
the human heart, as well as the mind, have chang- 
ed their bent and dipofition, The defire of wealth 
has arifen in all parts from the love of pleafure. 
We no longer fee any people fatisfed with being 
poor, becaufe poverty is no longer the bulwark 
of liberty, We are obliged, indeed, to confefs 
that the arts in this world fupply the place of vir- 
tues. Induftry may occafion vices; bur, it ba- 
nifhes, however, thofe of idlenefs, which are in- 
finitely more dangerous. As information gradu- 
ally difpels every fpecies of fanaticifm, while men 
are employed for the pratifications of luxury, they 
do not deftroy one another through fuperftition, 
At Jeaft, human blood is never {pile without fome 
appearance of intereft; and war, probably, de- 
ftroys only thofe violent and turbulent men, who 
in every ftate are born to be enemies to and dif 
turbers of all order, without any other talent, any 
other propenfity than that of doing mifchtef. The 
arts reftrain that fpirit of diffention, by fubje@ing 
man to ftated and daily employments. They be- 
flow on every rank of life the means and the hopes 
of enjoyment, and give even the meaneft a kind 
of eftimation- and importance by the advantage 
that refults from them. A workman at forty has 
been of more real value to the ftate than a whole 
family of vaffals who were employed in tillage un- 
der the old feudal fyftem. An opulent manufac- 
Vou. V. M m ture 
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Boo x ture brings more benefit into a village than twenty 
X1x. caftles of ancient barons, whether hunters or war- 
‘riors, ever conferred on their province. 

Tr it be a fact, that in the prefent ftate of chug 
the people who are the moft induftrious, ought to 
be the moft happy and the moft powerful, either 
becaufe, in wars that are unavoidable, they furnifh 
of themfelves, or purchafe by their wealth, more 
foldiers, more ammunition, more forces, both for 
fea or lana fervice; or that having a greater in- 
tereft in maintaining peace, they avoid contefts, or 
terminate them by negociation; or that, in cafe of 
a defeat, they the more readily repair their loffes 
by the effect of labour; or that they are bleffed 
with a milder and more enlightened government, 
notwithftanding the means of corruption and 
Navery that tyranny is fupplied with by the effe- 
minacy which luxury produces ; in a word, if the 
arts really civilize nations, a ftate ought to neglect 
no opportunity of making manufactures flourith, 

THESE opportunities depend on the climate, 
which, as Polybius fays, forms the character, com- 
plexion and manners of nations, The moft cem- 
perate climate muft neceffarily be the moft favour- 
able to that kind of induftry, which requires lefs 
exertion. If the climate be too hot, it is incon- 
fiitent with the eftablifhment of manufactures, 
which want the concurrence of feveral perfons to- 
gether to carry on the fame work; and excludes 
all thofe arts which employ furnaces, or ftrong 
lights. If the climate prove too cold, it is noc 
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proper for thofe arts which can only be carried so ox 
On in the open air. At too great ortoo fmalla xrx. 
diftance from the equator, man is unfit for feveral' 
labours, which feems peculiarly adapted to a mild 
temperature. In vain did Peter the Great fearch 
among the beft regulated ftates for all fuch arts 
as were beft calculated to civilize his people: 
during a period of fifty years, not one of thefe 
principles of civilization has been able to flourifh 
among the frozen regions of Ruffia. All artifts 
are ftrangers in that land, and if they endeavour 
to refide there, their talents and their works foon 
die with them. When Lewis X1V. in his old age (as 
if that were the time of life for feverity) peiiecuted 
the proteftants, in vain did they introduce their 
arts and trades among the people who received 
them; they were no longer able to work in the 
fame manner as they had done in France. Though 
they were equally active and laborious, the arts 
they had introduced were loft or declined, from 
not having the advantage of the fame climate and 
heat to animate them. 

To the favourable difpofition of climate, for the 
encouragement of manufactures, fhould be united 
the advantage of the political fituation of the 
fiate. When it is of fuch extent as to have no. 
thing to fear or want in point of fecurity ; when 
it is id the neighbourhood of the fea for the land~ 
ing of its materials, and the fale of its manufac- 
tures; when it is fituated between powers that 
have iren mines to employ its induftry, and others 
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B00 Kthat have mines of gold to reward it; when it has 
XIX. Nations on each fide with ports and roads open on 
‘every quarter; fuch a ftate will have all the ex- 
ternal advantages neceflary to excite a people to 

open a variety of manufactures. 

Bur one advantage ftill more effential is fertility 
of foil. If cultivation requires too many hands, 
there will be a want of labourers, or the manu- 
facturers will employ fo many hands, that there 
will not be men enough to cultivate the fields; and 
this muft occafion a dearnefs of provifions, which, 
while it raifes the price of workmanfhip, will alfo 
diminifh the number of trades. 

Wuere fertility of foil is wanting, manufac- 
tures require, at leaft, as few men to be employed 
as poffible. A nation that fhould expend much 
on its mere fubfiftence would abforb the whole 
profits of its induftry. When the gratifications 
of luxury are greater or more expenfive than the 
means of fupplying them, the fource from which 
they are derived 1s loft, and they can no longer be 
fupported. If the workman will feed and clothe 
himfelf like the manufacturer who employs him, 
the manufacture is foon ruined. The degree af 
frugality that republican nations adhere to from 
motives of virtue, the manufacturer ought ta ob- 
ferve from views of parfimony. This may be the 
reafon, perhaps, that the arts, even thofe of jux- 
ury, are more adapted to republics than monar- 
chies ; for under monarchical inftitutions, poverty 
is not aie the — {pur with the people to 

induftry. 
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induttry. Labour, proceeding from hunger isBoo x 
narrow and confined like the appetite it fprings XIX. 
from; but the work that arifes from ambition’ 
fpreads and increafes as naturally as the vice it- 
felf. 

Narionat character has confiderable influence 
over the progrefs of the arts relative toluxury and 
ornament. A particular people is fitted for in- 
vention by that levity which naturally inclines them 
tonovelty. The fame nation is fitted for the arts, 
by their vanity, which inclines them to the orna- 
ment of drefs. Another nation lefs lively, has 
lefs tafte for trivial matters, and is not fond of 
changing fafhions. Being of a more ferious turn 
thefe people are more inclined to indulge in ex- 
ceffes of the table, and to drinking which relieves 
them from all anxiety and apprehenfion. Of thefe 
nations, the one muft fucceed better than its rival 
in the arts of decoration, and muft have the pre- 
ference over it among all the other nations which 
are fond of the fame arts. 

Tue advantages which manufactures derive from 
nature, are further feconded by the form of go- 
vernment. While induftry is favourable to na- 
tional liberty, that in return fhould affift induftry- 
Exclufive privileges are enemies to commerce and 
the arts, which are to be encouraged only by com- 
petition. Even the rights of apprenticefhip, and 
the value fet on corporations, are a kind of mo- 
nopoly. The ftate is prejudiced by that fort of 
privilege, which favours incorporated trades; that 
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BOOXis, petty communities are protected at the expence 
XIX. of the greater body. By taking from the lower 
‘clafs of the people the liberty of choofing the pro- 
feffion that fuits them, every profefion is filled 
with bad workmen. Such as require gneater ta- 
lents are exercifed by thofe who are the mo 
wealthy ; the meaner, and lefs expenfive, fall often 
to the fhare of men born to excel in fome fuperior 
art. As both are engaged in a profeffion for which 
they have no tafte, they negle€t their work, and 
prejudice the art: the firft becaufe they have no 
abilities; the latter, becaufe they are convinced 
that their abilities are fuperior to it. Butif we 
remove the impediment of corporate bodies, we 
fhall produce a rivalfhip in the workmen, and con- 
fequently, the work will increafe as well as be more 
perfect. 

Ir may bea queftion, whether it be beneficial ta 
collect manufactures in large towns, or to difperfe 
them over the country. This point is determined 
by faéts. ‘The arts of primary neceffity have re~ 
mained where they were firft produced, in thofe 
piaces which have furnifhed the materials for 
them. Forges are in the neighbourhood of the 
mine, and linen near the flax. But the complicated 
arts of induftry and luxury cannot be carried on 
inthe country. If we difperfe over a large extent 
of territory all the arts, which are combined in 
watch and clock-making, we fhall ruin Geneva 
with all the works that fupport it. The perfection 
of fluffs requires their being made in a town, 

where 
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where fine dyes may at once be united with beau-BooK 
tiful patterns, and the art of working up woollens XIx. 
and filks with that of making gold and filver lace. ~~ 
If there are wanting eighteen hands to make a 

pin, through how many manual arts, and artifi- 

cers muft a laced coat, or an embroidered waift- 

coat pafs? How fhall we be able to find amidft an 
interior central province the immenfe apparatus 

of arts that contribute to the furnifhing of a pa- 

Jace, or the entertainments of a court. Thole 

arts, therefore, that are moft fimple and connected 

with others, muft be confined to the country ; and 

fuch cloaths as are fit for the lower clafs of pecple 

muft be made in the provinces. We mutt efta- 

blith between the capital and the other towns a 
reciprocal dependence of wants and conveniences, 

of materials and works; but flill nothing muft 

be done by authority or compulfion, workmen 

mutt be left to aét for themfelves. Let there be 
freedom of traffic, and freedom of induftry ; and 
manufactures will profper, population will in- 
creafe. 

Has the world been more peopled at one time Populati- 
than another? This is not to be afcertained from. 
hiftory, on account of the deficiency of hiftorians 
in one half of the globe that has been inhabiced, 
and becaufe one half of what is related by hifto- 
rians, 1s fabulous. Who has ever taken or could 
at any time take an account of the inhabitants of 
the earth? She was, it is faid, more fruitful in 
earlier times, But when was the period of this 
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ROO Kgolden age? Was it when adry fand arofe from 
xIx. the bed of the fea, purged itlelf in the rays of 
‘the fun; and caufed the flime to produce vege- 
tables, animals and human creatures? But the 
whole furface of the earth muft alternately have 
been covered by the ocean. The earth has then 
always had, like the individuals of every fpecies, 
an infant ftate, a {tate of weaknefs and fterility be- 
fore fhe arrived at the age of fecundity. All, 
eountries have been for a long time buried under 
water, laying uncultivated beneath fands and mo- 
raffles, wild and overgrown with bufhes and fo- 
refts, till the human fpecies, being thrown by ac- 
cident on thefe deferts and folitudes, has cleared, 
altered and peopled the land. But as all the 
caufes of population are fubordinate to thofe na- 
tural laws which govern the univerfe, as well as 
to the influences of {oil and atmofphere, which are 
fubje& to a number of calamities, ic muft ever 
have varied with thofe periods of nature that have 
been either adverfe or favourable to the increafe of 
mankind, However, as the lot of every {pecies 
feems in a manner to depend on its faculties, the 
hiftory of the progrefs and improvement of hu- 
man induftry muft therefore in general fupply us 
with the hiftory of the population of the earth, 
On this ground of calculation, it is, at eaft doubt- 
ful, whether the world was formerly better inhae 

bited and more peopled than it is at prefent. 
Ler us leave Afia under the veil of that anti- 
quity which repoits it to us ever covered with ine 
numierable 
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numerable natigns, and {warms of people {o pro-3n 0 OK 
digious that (notwithftanding the fertility of a xIx. 
foil which ftands in need but of one ray of the fun “~~ 
to enable it to produce all forts of fruits) men did 

but juft arife, and fucceed one another with the 
utmoft rapidity, and were. deftroyed either by 
famine, peftilence or war. Let us confider with 

more attention the population of Europe, which 

feems to have taken the place of Afia, by confer- 

ing upon art all the powers of nature. 

In order to determine whether our continent 
was, in former ages more inhabited than at pre- 
fent, it is fufficient to examine, whether it was 
then more cultivated. Do any traces remain 
among us of plantations that have been aban- 
doned? What coaft is there where men could 
land, what country that was acceffible that is at 
prefent without inhabitants? If difcoveries are 
made of the ruins of old towns, it is beneath the 
foundations of cities as large as the former. But 
though the papulation even of Italy and Spain 
fhould be lefs than ic was formerly, how much 
are not the other ftates of Europe increafed in the 
number of their inhabitants? What were thofe 
multitudes of people which Czfar reckoned up in 
Gaul, but a jort of favage nations more formi- 
dable in name than in number? Were all thofe 
Britains, who were fubdued in their ifland by two 
Roman legions, much more numerous than the 
Corficans at prefent? Germany, indeed, as it 
fhould feem, muft have been extremely well peo- 
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8 00 Kk pled, as fhe alone brought into fulyedtion, in the 
xIx, compals of two or three centuries, one half of the 
'fineft countries in Europe. But let us confider, 
that thefe were the people of a territory ten times 
as large who poffeffed themfelves of a country in- 
habited at prefent by three or four nations only ; 
and that it was not owing to the number of her 
conquerors, but to the revolt of her fubjects, that 
the Roman empire was deftroyed and reduced to 
fubjection. In this aftonifhing revolution, we 
may readily admit that the victorious nations did 
not amount to one twentieth patt of thofe that 
were conquered ; becaufe the former made their 
attacks with half their numbers of effective men, 
and the latter employed no more than the hun- 
dredth part of their effective inhabitants in their 
defence. But a people, who engage entirely for 
their own defence and fupport are more powerful 

than ten armies raifed by kings and princes. 
Besipes, thofe long and bloody wars, of which 
ancient hiftory is full, are deftructive of that ex- 
ceffive population they feem to prove. If on the 
one hand the Romans endeavoured to fupply the 
loffes their armies fuftained in confequence of the 
victories they obtained, that defire of conqueft to 
which they were devoted, deftroyed at leaft, other 
nations ; for as fcon as the Romans had fubdued 
any people, they incorporated them into their own 
armies, and exhaufted their ftrength, as much by 
recruits as by the tribute they impofed upon them. 
Jt is well known with what rage wars were carried 
on 
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on by the ancients: that often in a fiege, theBOOK 
whole cown was laid in afhes; men, women and XIX. 
children perithed in the flames rather than fall’ 
under the dominion of the conqueror; that in af- 
faults, every inhabitant was put to the fword, 
that in regular engagements, it was thought more 
defireable to die, fword in hand, than to be led in 
triumph, and be condemned to perpetual Navery, 
Were not thefe barbarous cuftoms of war injurious 
to population? If, as we muft allow, fome un- 
happy men were preferved to be the victims of 
flavery, this was but of little fervice to the in- 
creafe of mankind, as it eftablifhed in a ftate an 
extreme inequality of conditions among beings by 
nature equal. If the divifion of focieties into fmall 
colonies or ftates were adapted to multiply fami- 
lies by the partition of lands, it likewife more fre- 
quently occafioned contefts among the nations; 
and as thefe fmall ftates touched one another, as 
it were, in an infinite number of points, in order 
to defend them, every inhabitant was obliged to 
take up arms. Large bodies are not eafily put 
- nto motion cn account of their bulk ; fmall ones 
are in a perpetual motion, which entirely deftroys 
them. 

Ir war were deftructive of population in ancient 
times, peace was not always able to promote and 
reftore it. Formerly all nations were ruled by de- 
fpotic or ariftocratic power, and thefe two forms 
of government are by no means favourable to the 
increafe of the human fpecies. The free cities of 

Greece 
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BOO k Greece were fubject to laws fo complicated, that. 
XIX. there were continual diffentions ameng the citizens. 
ven the inferior clafs of people, who had no 
right of voting, obtained a fuperiority in the pub- 
lic affemblies, where a man of talents by the power 
of eloquence was enabled to inflame the minds of 
fo many perfons. Befides, in thefe ftates popula- 
tion tended to be confined to the city, in conjunc- 
tion with ambition, power, riches, and in fhorts 
all the effects and fprings of liberty. Not but thac 
the lands under the democratical ftates muft have 
been well cultivated and well peopled. But the 
democracies were few ; and as they were all am- 
bitious, and could only aggrandize themfelves by 
war, if we except Athens,.whofe commerce, in- 
deed, was alfo owing to the fuperiority of its 
arms, the earth could not long flourifh, and in- 
creafe in population. In a word, Greece and Italy 
were at leaft the only countries better peopled 

than they are at prefent. 

Wuerz indeed do we find fuch a degree of po- 
pulation as bears any comparifon with what a tra- 
veller meets with at this day on every fea coaft, 
along all the great rivers, and on the roads to cae 
pital cities; except in Greece, which repelled, 
reftrained, and fubdued Afia; in Carthage which 
appeared on the borders of Africa, and foon de- 
clined to its former ftate; and in Rome, which 
brought into fubjection and deftroyed the known 
world. What vaft forefts are turned to tillage ; 
what harvefts are waving in the place of reeds that 

covered 
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covered marfhy grounds? What numbers of civi-Bo0 K 
lized people, who fubfift on dried fith, and falted x1x. 
provifions ? 

In the police, in the morals, and in the politics 
of the moderns we may difcern many caufes of 
propagation that did not exift among the ancients: 
but at the fame time we obferve likewife fome im- 
pediments which may prevent or diminifh among 
us that fort of progrefs, which, in our fpecies, 
fhould be moft conducive to its being raifed to the 
greatefl degree of perfection. For population 
will never be very confiderable, unlefs men are 
more happy. 

Popu.aTion depends in a great meafure on the 
diftribution of landed property. Families are 
multiplied in the fame manner as their poffeffions, 
and when they are too large, they are injurious to 
population from their too great extent. A manof 
confiderable property, working only for himfelf, 
fets apart one half of his lands for his income, 
and the other for his pleafures. All he appro- 
priates to hunting is a double lofs in point of cul- 
tivation, for he breeds animals on the land that 
fhould be appropriated to men, inftead of fubfift. 
ing men on the land which is appropriated to ani- 
mals. Wood is neceffary in a country for repairs 
and fewel: but is ther any occafion for fo many 
avenues in a park ; or for parterres, and kitchen 
gardens of fuch extent as belong toa large eftate ? 
Ia this cafe, does luxury, which in its magni- 
ficence contributes to the fupport of the arrs, 
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BOOKprove as favourable to the increafe of mankind, 

XIX, as it might by employing the land to better pur- 

‘pofes? Too many large eftates, therefore, and too 

few fmall ones; this is the firft impediment to po- 
pulation, 

Tue next obftacle, is the unalienable domains 
of the clergy : when fo much property remains for 
ever in the fame hands, how fhall population flou- 
rifh, when it entirely depends upon the improve- 
ment of lands by the increafe of fhares among 
different proprietors. What intereft has the in- 
cumbent to increafe the value of an eftate he is 
not to tran{mit to any fucceffor, to fow or plant 
for a pofterity not derived from himfelf. Far 
from diminifhing his income to improve his 
lands, will he not rather impair the eftate, in 
order to increafe the rents which he is to enjoy 
only for life ? 

Tue entails of eftates in great families are not 
lefs prejudicial to the propagation of mankind. 
They leffen at once both the nobility and the other 
ranks of people. Juft as the right of primo- 
geniture among the great facrifices the younger 
children to the intereft of the elder branch; en- 
tails deftroy feveral families for the fake of a fingle 
one. Almoft all entailed eftates are il cultivated 
On account of the negligence of a proprietor who 
1s not attached to a poffeffion he is not to difpofe 
of, which has been ceded to him only with regret, 
and which is already given to his fucceffors, whom 
he cannot confider as his heirs, becaufe they are 

not 
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not named by him. The right of primogeniture,B oo x 
and entail, is then a law, one may fay, made on XIX. 


purpofe to defeat the increafe of population in any 


flate. 

From the two firft obftacles to population pro- 
duced by the defect of legiflation, there arifes a 
third, which is the poverty of the people. Where- 
ever the farmers have not the property af the 
ground-rent, their life is miferable, and their con- 
dition precarious. Not being certain of their fub- 
fiftence, which depends on their health, having 
but fmall reliance on their ftrength, which is noe 
at their own difpofal, and weary of their exiftence, 
they are afraid of breeding a race of wretched be- 
ings, It is an error to imagine that plenty of chil- 
dren are produced in the country, when there die 
as many, if not more, than are born every year. 
The toil of the father, and the milk of the mo- 
ther are loft to them, and their children; for they 
will never attain to the flower of their age, or to 
that period of maturity, which by its fervices will 
recompence all the pains that have been beflowed 
upon their education. With a {mall portion of 
Jand, the mother might bring up her child, and 
cultivate her own little garden, while the father 
by his labour abroad, might add to the conve- 
niencies of his family. As he has no property and 
his gains are very {mall, they are infufficient for 
the fupport of his family, who languifh in aif- 
ftrefs, or the child perifhes from the toils of the 
mother, 

Wuar 
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BooK Wuara variety of evils arife from a faulty o¢ 

XIx. defective legiflation? Vites and calamities are in- 

finite in their effets, they mutually affift each 

other in fpreading general deftruction, and arife 

from one another, till they are both exhaufted. 

The indigence of the country produces an increafe 

of troops, a burthen ruinous in its nature, deftruc- 

tive of men in time of war, and of land in time of 

peace. It is certain that the military are injurious’ 

to agriculture by their not affifting in the culture 

of the lands ; becaufe every foldier deprives the 

-public of a labourer, and burthens it with an idle 

or ufelefs confumet. He defends the country in 

time of peace, merely from a pernicious fyftem, 

which under the pretext of defence makes all na- 

tions apereffors. If all governments would, as 

they eafily might, let thofe men, whom they de- 

vote to the army, be employed in the labours of 

hufbandry, the number of labourers and artifts 

throughout Europe, would in a fhort time be con- 

fiderably increafed. All the powers of human in- 

duftry would be exerted in improving the advan- 

tages of nature, and in furmounting every obftacle 

to improvement ; every thing would concur in pros 
moting life, not in fpreading deftruction. 

Tue deferts of Ruffia would be cleared, and 
the plains of Poland not laid wafte. The vaft do- 
minions of the Turks, would be cultivated, and 
the bleffing of their prophet would be extended 
over numberlefs people. Egypt, Syria, and Pa- 
leftine would again become what they were in the 

- times 
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times of the Phenicians, in the days of their thep- 8 o-o x 
herd kings, and of the Jews who enjoyed happi- x1x. 
nefs and peace under their judges. The parched’ 
mountains of Sierra Morena would be rendered 
fertilé, the heaths of Aquitania would be eleared 
of infects and be covered with people, 

But general good is merely the delufive dream 
of benevolent men. This brings to my remem- 
brance the virtuous prelate of Cambray, and the 
goad Abbé of St. Pierre. Their works are com- 
pofed with a defign -to make deferts inhabited; 
not indeed with hermits, who fly from the vices 
and misfortunes of the world, but with happy fa- 
milies, who would proclaim the glory of God, 
upon earth, as the ftars declare it in the firma- 
ment. Their writings abound with focial views 
and fentiments of humanity, and may be confi- 
dered as truly infpired; for humanity is the gift 
of heaven. Kings will infure the attachment of 
their people in proportion as they themfelves are 
attached to fuch men. 

Ir is fcarce neceffary to obferve that one of the 
means to favour population is to fupprefs the cea 
libacy of the regular and fecular clergy. Monaftic 
inftitutions have a reference to two zras remark- 
able in the hiftory of the world. About the year 
700 of Rome, Jefus Chrift was the founder of a 
new religion in the eaft; and the fubverfion of 
Pagam{m was foon attended with that of the Ro- 
man empire itfelf. ‘Two or three hundred years 
after the death of Chrift, Feypt and Paleftine 

Vou. V. Na were 
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B00 K were filled with Monks. About the year 700 of 
xix.. the chriftian ara, Mohammed appeared, and cfta- 
‘blifhed a new religion in the eaft ; and chriftianity 
was transferred to Lurope, where it fixed. Three 
or four hundred years afterwards, there arofe mul- 
titudes of religious orders. Ac the time of the 
birth of Chrift, the books of David and thofe of 
the Sybil foretold the deftrudtion of the world, a 
deluge, or rather an univerfal conflagraticn, and 
general judgment: and all people oppreffed by 
the dominion of the Romans, wifhed for and be- 
lieved in a general diflolution. A thoufand years 
after the chriflian era, the books of Daviddand 
thofe of the Sybil flill announced the laft fudg- 
ment: and feveral penwtents, as ferocious and 
wild in their extravagant piety as in their vices, 
fold all their poflefions to go to conquer and die 
upon the tomb of their redeemer. The nations 
groaning under the tyranny of the feudal govern- 
ment wifhed for and ftill believed in the end of the 

world. 
Wuite one part of the chriftian world, ftruck 
with terror, went to perifh in the Crufades, ano- 
ther part were burying themfelves 1a cluyflers. 
This was the origin of the monaftic life in Europe. 
Opinion pave rife to monks, and it will be the 
caufe of their deftruction. The eftates they. pof- 
feffed, they will leave behind them for the ufe and 
increafe of fociety: and all-thofe hours, that are 
goft in praying without devotion, will be dedicated 
‘to their primitive intention, which is labour. The 
clergy 
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clergy are to remember that in the facred fcrip-Booxk 
tures, God fays to man ina ftate of innocence, in- XIx. 
creafe and multiply : to man ina fallen ftate, till 
the earth, and work for thy fubfiftence. If the 
duties of the priefthood feem yet to allow the 
prieft to incumber himfelf with the care of a fa- 
mily and an eftate, the duties of fociety more 
ftrongly forbid celibacy. If the monks in earlier 
times cleared the deferts they inhabited; they now 
contribute to depopulate the towns where their 
number is very great: if the clergy has fubfifted 
on the alms of the people, they in their turn re- 
duce the people to beggary. Among the idle 
claffes of fociety, the moit prejudicial is that, 
which, from its very principles, muft tend to pro- 
mote a general fpirit of indolence among men, 
make them wafte at the altar as well the work 
of the bees, asthe falary of the workmen; which 
durns in day-time the candles that ought to be ree 
ferved for the night, and makes men lofe in the 
church that time they owe to the care of their fa- 
ailies ; which engages men to afk of heaven the 
fubfiftence that the ground only can give, or pro- 
duce in return for their toil. 

Tuere is fill another cafe of the depopulation 
of fome ftates; which is, that want of toleration 
which perfecutes and profcribes every religion but 
‘that of the prince onthe throne. Thisisa fpecies 
of oppreffion and tyranny peculiar to modern po- 
litics to extend its influence even over mens 
thoughts and coniciences: a barbarous piety, 
Non 2 which, 
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Book Which, for the fake of exterior forms of worfhip, 


XIX. 


extinguithes in fome degree the very idea of the 
‘exiftence of God, by deftroying multitudes of his 
worfhippers : it ts an tmpiety ftill more barbarous, 
that on account of things fo indifferent as religious 
ceremonies muft appear, deftroys the life of man, 
and impedes the populations of ftates, which 
fhould be confidered as pcints of the utmoft im- 
portance. For neither the number nor the alle- 
giance of fubjeéts is increafed by exacting oaths 
contrary to confcience, by forcing into fecret per- 
jury thofe who are engaged in the marriage ties, 
or in the different profeffions of a citizen. Unity 
in religion is proper only when it is naturally efta- 
blifhed by conviction. When once that is at an 
end, a general liberty if granted, would be the 
means of reftoring tranquility and peace of mind. 
When no diftinction is made, but this liberty is 
fully and equally extended to every citizen, it can 
never difturb the peace of families. 

Nezr tothe celibacy of the clergy and of the 
military, the former of which arifes from profeffi- 
on, the latter from euftom, there is°a third, de- 
rived from convenience, and introduced by lux- 
ury. I mean that of life annuitants. Here we 
may admirethe chain of caufes. At the fame time 
that commerce favours population by the means of 
induftry both by land and fea, by all the objects 
and operations of navigation, and by the feveral 
arts of cultivation and manufattures, it alfo de- 
creafes it by reafon of all thofe vices which luxury’ 

introduces, 
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introduces. When riches have gained a fuperiority B00 K 
over the minds of men, then opinions and man- XIX. 
ners alter by the intermixture of ranks. The ~~~ 
arts and the tatents of pleafing corrupt fociety, 
while they polifh it. When the interccurfe be- 
tween the fexes becomes frequent, they mutually 
feduce each other, and the weaker are induced by 
the ftronger to adopt the frivolous turn for drefs 
and amufement. The women become childifh and 
the men effeminate. Entertainments are the {cle 
topic of their converfation, and the object of their 
occupation. The manly and robuft exercifes, by 
which the youth were trained up to difcipline, and 
prepared for the moft important and dangerous 
profeffions, give place to the love of public fhews, 
where every paffion that can render a nation effe- 
minate is caught, as long as there is no appearance 
of a patriotic {pirit among them. Indolence be- 
comes prevalent among that clafs of men whio are 
not obliged to labour, and among thofe that 
fhould, lefs bufinefs is done. The variety of arts 
multiplies fafhions, and thefe increafe our ex- 
pences; articles of luxury become neceffary ; what 
is fupe:fluous is looked upon as needful ; and peo- 
ple in general are better dreffed, but do not live 
fo well; and purchafe clothes at the expence of the 
necefiaries of life. The lower clafs of men become 
debauched before they are fenfible of the paffion 
of love, and marrying tater, have fewer or weaker 
children: the tradefman feeks a fortune nota wife, 
and his libertinifm deprives him of both, The 
Noa 3 rich, 
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XIX, 


ducing women of every rank, or debauching girls 


‘of low condition. The difficulty of fupporting 


the charges of marriage, and the readinefs of find- 
ing the joys of it without bearing any of its dif- 


agreeable inconveniences, tends to increafe the 


number of unmarried people in every clafs of life. 
The man, who renounccs the hope of being the 
father of a family, confumes his patrimony, and 
in concert with the ftate, which increafes his in- 
come, by borrowing money from him at a ruinous 
intereft, he lavifhes upon one generation the fup- 
port of many; he extinguifhes his own pofterity 
as weil as that of the women by whom he is re- 


warded, and that of the girls who are paid by 


him. Every kind of proftitution prevails at the 
fametine. IJonour and duty is forfeited in every 
yank ; the ruin of the women is but the forerunner 
of that of the men. 

THE nation that is inclined to gallantry, or ra- 
ther to libeitinifm, foon lofes its power and credit 
in other countries, and is ruined at home. There 
is no longer any nobility, no longer any body of 
men to defend their own or the people’s rights ; 
for every where divifion and felf-intereft prevails, 
No one wifhes to be ruined alone. The love of 
riches becomes the general object of attraction, the 


choneft man is apprehenfive of lofing his fortune, 


and the man of no honone is intent upon making 


his: the one retires from the world, the other fets 


him{elf up to fale, and thus the ftate is loft. Such 
: 1s 
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is the conftant progrefs of commerce in a monar-Boox 
chical government. What irs effects are ina re- xrx. 
public we know from antient hiftory. But (till itis’ 
neceffary at this peried ta excite men to commerces 
becaufe the prefent fituation of Europe is favour- 
able to it, and commerce itfelf promotes popu- 
laticn. 
Bur it will be afked whether a great degree of 
“population is of ufe to promote the happinefs of 
mankind. This is an idle queflion. In fadt, the 
point is not to multiply men, in order to make 
them happy; but it is fufficient to make them hap- 
py, that they fhould multiply. All the means 
which concur in the profperity of any ftate, tend 
of themfelves to the propagation of its people. A 
legiflator defirous of an increafe of people merely 
to have a greater number of foldiers, and of fub- 
jets, only for the purpofe of fubduing his neigh- 
bours, would be a monfter, and an enemy to the 
human race, fince his plans of political increafe 
would be folely directed to the deitruction of 
others. A legiflator, on the contrary, who like 
Solon, fhould form a republic, whofe multitudes 
might people the defert coafts of the fea; or who 
like Penn; fhould make laws for the cultivation 
of his colony, and forbid war, fuch a leoifator 
would undoubtedly be confidered as a God on 
earth. Even though his name fhould not be im- 
mortalized, he would live in happinefs, and die 
contented, efpecially if he could be certain of 
Nn 4 leaving 
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XIX. 


‘Taxes, 


his people for ever from the vexation of taxes. 

A Tax may be defined, a facrifice of a part 
of a man’s property for the prefervation of the 
other: from hence it follows, that there fhould 
not be any tax either among people in a ftate of 
flavery, or among favages: for the former no 
longer enjoy any property, and the latter have not 
yet acquired any. 

But when a nation poficfies any large and va- 
Juable property, when its fortune is fufficiently 
eflablifhed, and is confiderable enough to make 
the expences of government neceffary, when it has 
pofieflions, trade, and wealth capable of tempting 
the avidity of its neighbours who may be poor or 
ambitious 3 then, in order to guard its frontiers, 
or its provinces, to protect its navigation, and 
keep up its police, there is a neceffity for forces 
and for a revenue. Itis but juft and requifite, that 
the perfons who are employed in any manner for 
the public goad, fhould be maintained by all the 
other orders of the fociety. 

Ture have been countries and times, in which 
a portion of the territory was affigned for the 
public expences of the ftate. The government 
not being enabled of itfelf to turn fuch extenfive 
*poffeffions to advantage, was forced to entruft this 
charge to adminiftrators, who either neglected the 
revenues, or appropriated them to their own ule. 
This practice brought on ftill greater inconveni- 
ences. Either the royal domains were too con- 

fiderab\e 
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fiderable in time of peace, or infufficient for the gp oo K 
calls of war. In the firft inftance, the liberty of xix. 
the flate was oppreffed by the ruler of it, and in’ 
the latter, by ftrangers. It has, therefore, been 
found neceffary to have recourfe to the contribu- 
tions of the citizens. 

THese funds were in early times not confider- 
able. The ftipends then allowed were merely an 
indemnification to thofe whom public affairs pre- 
vented from attending to thofe employments that 
were neceffary for their fubfiftence. Their reward 
arofe from that pleafing fenfation which we expe- 
rience from an internal confcioufnefs of our own 
virtue, and from the view of the homage paid to 
it by other men. This moral wealth was the greateft 
treafure of rifing focieties; a kind of coin which 
it was equally the intereft of government and of 
morality not to diminifh the value of. 

Howour held the place of taxes no lefs in the 
flourifhing periods of Greece, than in the infant 
ftate of focieties. The patriot who ferved his 
country, did not think he had any right to deftroy 
it. The impoft, laid by Ariftides on all Greece, 
for the fupport of the war againft Perfia, was fo 
moderate, that thofe who were to contribute, of 
themfelves, called it she beppy fortune of Greece! 
What times were thefe, and what a country, in 
which taxes made the happinefs of the people ! 

Tue Romans acquired power and empire almoft 
without any affiftance from the public teeafury. 
The love of wealth would have diverted them 

) from 
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xx. fervice was attended to without any views of in- 
"tereft, even after their manners had beea cor- 
rupted. 

Unper the feudal government, there were no 
taxes, for on what could they have been levied ? 
The man and the land were both the property 
of the Lord. Je -was both a real and a perfonal 
fervitude. 

Wuen knowiedge began to flourifh in Europe, 
the nations turned their thoughts towards their 
own fecurity. They voluntarily furnifaed contri- 
butions to reprefs foreign and dometuc enemies. 
But thofe tributes were moderate, becaufe princes 
were not yet abfolute enough to divert them to the 
purpofes of their own capricious humours, or to the 
advantage of their ambition. 

Tue new world was difcovered, and the paffion 
for conqueft engaged every nation. That fpirit 

~of aggrandizement was inconfiftent with the flow- 

nefs with which affairs are managed in popular af- 
femblies; and fovereigns fucceeded without much 
difficulty in appropriating to themfelves greater 
rights than they had ever before enjoyed. The 
impofition of taxes was the moft important of 
their ufurpations, and itis that whofe confequences 
have been the moft pernicious, 

Pasnees have even ventured to render the marks 
of fervitude apparent upon all their fubjects, by 
levying a poll-tax. Independent of the humili- 

t10n 
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ation itis attended with, can any thing be mores oo x 
arbitrary than fuch a tax. XIX. 

Is the tax to be levied upon voluntary informa- 
tion ? But this would require between the monarch 
and his fubye@ts an attachment to each other anfag 
from a principle of duty, which fhould unite them 
by a mutual love of the general good ; or, at leaft, 
a regard to the public welfare to infpire the one 
with confidence in the other, by a fincere and re- 
ciprocal communication of their intelligence, and 
of their fentiments. Even then, upon what is this 
conicientious principle to be founded, which is to 
ferve as an inftruélor, a guide and a check in the 
affairs of government? 

Is the fanéluary of families, or the clofer of the 
citizen to be invaded, in order to gain by fur- 
prife, and bring to light what he does not chufe 
to reveal, what it is often of importance to him 
not to difcover. What an inquifition is this! 
What an injurious violence! Though we fhould 
even become acquainted with the revenues and 
means of fubfiftence of every individual, do they 
not vary from one year to another with the uncer- 
tain and precarious productions of induftry? Are 
they not leffened by the increaie of children, by 
the decay of firength through ficknefs, age, and 
laborious occupations. ‘The very faculties of the 
human fpecies, which are ufeful and employed in 
laborious occupations, co they not change with 
thofe vicifficudes occafioned by time in every thing 
that depends on nature and fortune? The perfonal 

tax 
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being a general benefit. A poll-tax is a fort of 
flavery, oppreffive wo the man, without being pro- 
firable to the fate. 

Arreg princes had impofed this tax, whichis a 
mark of defpotifm, or which leads to it fooner or 
later, impofls were then laid vpon articles of con- 
fumption. Sovereigns have affected to confider 
this new tribute as in fome meafure voluntary, be- 
caufe it rifes in proportion to the expences of the 
fubjeét, which he is at liberty co increafe or di- 
minifh according to his abilities, or his propenf- 
ties, which are for the moft part factitious. 

But if taxation affeé&t the commodities which 
are of immediate neceffity, it muft be confidered 
as an act of the greateft cruelty. Previous to all 
the laws of fociety, man had a right to fubfift. 
And is he to lofe that right by the eftablifhment 
of laws? To fell the produce of the earth to the 
people at a high price, js in reality to deprive them 
of it: to wreft from them by a tax the natural 
means of preferving life, is in fat to affect the 
very principle of their exiftence. By extorting 
the fubfiftence of the needy, the ftate takes from 
him his ftrength with his food. It reduces the 
poor man to a ftate of beggary ; and the labouring 
man to that of idlenefs; it makes the unfortunate 
man become a rogue; that is, it is the caufe of 
bringing the man who is ready to ftarve to an un- 
twnely end, from the extreme diftrefs to which he 
is reduced, 
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Ir the impofts affe& commodities lefs neceffary, B00 K 
how many hands loft to tillage and the arts are xix. 


employed not in guarding the bulwarks of the’ 
empire, but in crowding the kingdom with an in- 
finite number of ufelefs barriers ; in embarraffing 
the gates of towns; infefting the highways and 
roads of commerce; and fearching isto cellars, 
granaries, and ftorehoufes! What a ftate of war 
between prince and people, between fubjeé&t and 
fubject! How many prifons, gallies and gibbers 
prepared for a number of unhappy perfons who 
have been urged on to fraudulent practices, to 
fmugeling, and even to piracy by the iniquity of 
the revenue laws ! 

Tus avidity of fovereigns has extended itfelf 
from the articles of confumption to thofe of traffic 
carried on from one ftate to another. Infatiable 
tyrants! Will ye never be fenfible that if ye lay 
dutics on what ye offer to the ftranger, he will buy 
at a cheaper tate, he will give only the price 
demanded by other ftates: if even your own fub- 
je€ls were the fole proprietors of that produce 
you have taxed, they ftill would never be able to 
make other nations fubmit to fuch exa¢tions; for 
in that cafe the demand would be for a Jefs quan- 
tity, and the overplus would oblige them to lower 
the price, in order to find a fale for it. 

Tue duty on merchandife which one ftate re- 
ceives from another, is not lefs unreafonable. The 
price of the goods being regulated by the com- 
petition of other countries, the duties will be paid 


by 
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BO « by the fubjedis of that flate which buys commo- 
XIX. - dities for its neighbours. Podffibly, the increafe in 
the price of foreign produce may diminith the 
confumption of it. But if a Jefs quantity of mers 
chandife is fold to any country, a lefs quanuty 
will be purchafed of it. The profits of trade are 
to be eftimated ia proportion to the quantity of 
merchandife fold and bought. Commerce 1s ia 
fa& nothing more than an exchange of the value 
of one commedity for that of another. It is not 
poffible -then to oppofe the courfe of thefe ex- 
changes, without lowering the value of the produc- 
tions that are fold, by reftraining the fale of them. 
Wauetuer therefore duties are laid on our own 
or on foreign merchandife, the induftry of the fub- 
je will neceffarily fuffer by it. The means of 
payment will be fewer, and there will be lefs raw 
materials to work up. The greater diminution 
there is in the annual produce, the greater alfo 
will be the decreafe of labour. Then all che laws 
that can be made againft beggars will be inef- 
fe€tual, for man muft live on what is given him, 
if he cannot live by what he earns. 

Bur what then is the mode of taxation the moft 
proper to conciliate the public intereft with the 
rights of individuals? It is the land-tax. An im- 
poft is with refpect to the perfon upon whom it 
is charged, an annual expence. It can only, 
therefore, be affefled on an annual revenue ; for 
nothing but an annual revenye can difcharge an 
annual expence., Now there never can be any an- 

nual 
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nual nevenue, exceptthat of the land. Jt is landBoox 
only which returns yeatly what has been beftowed XIx. 
ppon it, with an aeditional profit that may be’ 
difpefed of. It is but within thefe few years that 
we have begun to be fenfible of this important 
cruth. Some mean of abilities will one day be able 
to demonftrate the evidence of it: and that go- 
vernment which firlt make this the foundation of 
its fyftem, will neceffarily be raifed toa degree of 
profperity unknown to all nations and all ages. 

Pernaps, there is no ftate in Europe at prefent 
whofe fituation admits of fo great achange. The 
taxes are every where fo heavy, the expences fo 
multiplied, the wants fo urgent, the treafury of 
the ftate in general fo much indebted, that a fud- 
den change in the mode of raifing the public re- 
venues, would infallibly alter the confidence and 
difturb the peace of the fubje€t. But an enlight- 
ened and provident policy, will tend by flow and 
gradual fteps towards fo falutary an end. With 
courage and prudence it will remove every ob- 
ftacle that prejudice, ignorance, and private in- 
tereft might have to oppofe to a fyftem of admi- 
niftrarion, the advantages of which appear to us 
beyond all calculation. 


In order that nothing may leffen the benefits of 
this happy innovation, it will be neceffary that all 
Jands without diftinction fhould be fubje&ed to 
daxation. The public wealis a treafure in com- 
mon, wherein every individual fhould depofit his 
tribute, his fervice, and his abilities. Names and 

titles 
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BOOK Utles will never change the nature of men and 
¥g. - their poffeffions. It would be the utmoft meannefs 
‘and folly to avail ourlelves of diftinctions received 
from our anceftors, in order to withdraw ourfelves 
frotn the burthens of fociety. Every mark of 
diftinétion that is nat of general utility fhould be 
confidered as injurious, it can only be equitable, 
when it is founded on a fixt refolution of devoting 
our lives and fortunes in a more particular man- 
ner to the fervice of our country. 
Ir in this age the tax were firft laid on the land, 
would it not neceflarily be fuppofed that the con- 
tribution fhotld be proportioned to the extent 
and value of the eftates ? Would any one dare to 
alledge his employments, his fervices, his digni- 
ties, in order to fcreen himfelf from the tributes 
exacted by the public weal? What connection 
have taxes with tanks, titles, and conditions ? 
They relate only tothe revenue: and this belongs 
to the fate, as foon as it becomes neceffary for the 
public defence. 

Ir is not, however, fufficient that the impoft 
be equally divided; it is further neceffary that it 
be proportioned to the wants of government, 
which are not always the fame. War hath ever 
required in all countries and in every age more 
confiderable expences than peace. The antients 
made a provifion for them by their oeconomy 10 
times of tranquility. Since the advantages of cir- 
culation and the principles of induftry have been 
better underftood, the method of laying up {pecie 

for 
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for this purpofe has been proftribed; and that ofp oo x 
impofing extraordinary taxes has been with reafon xrx. 
preferred. Every ftate that fhould prohibit them ' 
would find itfelf obliged, in order to protra its 
fall, to have recourfe to the methods made ufe of 
at Conftantinople. ‘The Sultan, who can do every 
thing but augment his revenues, is conftrained to 
give up the empire to the extortions of his dele- 
gates, that he may afterwards deprive them of 
what they have pluadered from his fubjeéts. 

THat taxes may not be exorbitant, they fhould 
be ordered, regulated and adminiftered by the re- 
prefentatives of the people. The imroft has ever 
depended on, and mutt be proportioned to the pro- 
perty pofleffed. He that is not mafter of the pro- 
duce is not mafter of the field, Tributes therefore 
among all nations have always been firft impofed by 
the proprietors only ; whether the lands weredivided 
among the conquerors; or the clergy fhared them 
with the nobles, or whether they paffed by means 
of commerce and induftry mro the hands of the 
generality of the citizens. Every where, thofe who 
were in pofleffion of the lands had referved to them- 
felves the natural, unalienable and facred right, of 
not being taxed without their own confent. If we 
do not admit this principle, there is no longer any 
monarchy, or any nation; there ts nothing remain- 
ing but a defpotic mafter and a herd of flayves. 

Ye people, whofe kings command every thing 
they pleafe, read over again she hiftory of your 
own country. Ye will fee that your anceftors af- 

Vou, V. Oo fembled 
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Ree x fembea themielyes aad deliberated whenever 3 
Xix. fublidy was in agitation, Hf this cuftom is ne- 
=“y~ elected, the right is not loft; it is recorded in 
heaven, which las giver the earth to mankind to 
poets: it is written on the field you have taken the 

pains to inelafe, in order to fecure te yourfelves the 
enjayment of it; jt is written in your hearts, where 

the divinity has impreffed the hove of hberry. Man 

whofe head is raifed towards heaven was not made 

mn the 3 image of his creator to bow before man. 

Na man is greater tham another, but by the choice 

and confent of all. ¥e courtiers, your greatne’s 

arifes from your lands, and not from the power 

and ftate of your mafter. Be lefs ambitious, and 

ye will be richer. Do juftice to your vaflals, and 

ye will mmprove your fortunes by increafing the 
general happinels. What advantage can ye propofe 

to yourfelves im eftabirhhing a fyftem ef defpotic 
government upon the cuvins of liberty, virtue, bene- 
valence and property ? Confider that ye will all falk 
victims to this power. Around that fonmidable 
Coloffus ye are no mee, than fioures in bronze, re- 
prefenting the natjone chained at the feetf a @arue. 

Ig the right of impofing taxes be in the prince 

alone, though it may not be. far his inteselt to 
burden and opprefs his people, yet they wall be 
burdened and opprefled. The caprices, prefu- 

fions and encroachmeats. of the foversign. will to 
Jonger know any bouads when they mevptith no 


obtbacies. A falfe andezuck fpGem af 5 will 
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béerome infolent, that they muft be diftreed, inzsoox 
order to be reguced to fubjection, atid that po- xrx. 
verty is the firmelt rampart of tle throne. He' 

will proceed fo far a8 to believe that every thing is 

at hig difpofal, that nothing belongs to his flaves, 

aiid chat he does then a favour in every thing he 

feaves them. 

Tue government will appropriate to icfelf all 
the nteans and refources of mduftry ; and will lay 
fucli reftrdints on the exports and imports of every 
article of trade, as will entirely abforb the profits 
arifing from it. Commerce will be carried on by 
the means afd for the benefit of the treafury. 
Cultivation will be neglected by mercenaties who 
tan have no hopes of acquiring property. The 
nobility will ferve in the army only for pay. The 
magiftraté will give jalgment only for the fake of 
his fees and his falary. Merchants will hoatd up 
their fortunes in ordet to tranfport them out of a 
land where there is no fpiri€ of patriotifm, nor any 
fecurity left. The nation, then lofing all its im- 
portance, will conceive an indifference for its 
kings ; will {ee its enemies only in thofe who are 
its mafters; will be induced to hope that a change 
of mafter will tend to alleviate its fervitude ; will 
expect its deliverance from a revolution, and the 
reftoration of its tranquillity from an entire over- 
throw of the ftate. Nothing need be added to 
this reprelentation : let ug now {peak of a refource, 
which fovereigns turo to the ruin of their people : 
that is public credit. 

Oo2 In 
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BOOK ne general, what is called public credit, is only 


XIX. 


Nenana pression 
Public cre« 
dit. 


adelay allowed for payment. Credit then fup- 
poles a double confidence; confidence in the pete 
fon who is in want of it, and confidence in his abie. 
ities to pay. The fir& is the moft neceffary. Ie 
is too common for a man in debt, who is deftirute 
of honefty to break his engagements, though he 
is able to fulfil then; and to diffipate his for- 
tune by irregularity and extravagance. But the 
fenfible and honeft man, may by a variety of 
fchemes well conducted, acquire or replace the 
means that have failed him for a time. 

Tue chief end of commerce is confumption 5 
but before the commodities have reached the places 
where they were to be confumed, a confiderable 
time often paffes, and great expences muft be in- 
curred. If the merchant is compelled to make his 
purchafes with ready money, commerce will ne- 
ceffarily decline. The feller as well as the buyer 
will be equally fufferers by it. Thefe confidera- 
tions have given rife to private credit among the 
individuals of one fociety, or even of feveral {o- 
cieties. It differs from public credit in this parti- 
cular, that the latter is the credit of a whole na- 
tion confidered as forming one fingle body. 

BreTwEEN public and private credit there is alfo 
this difference, that profit is the end of the one, 
and expence of the other. From hence it follows 
that credit is gain with refpec&t to the merchant; 
becavfe it fornithes him with the means of acqui- 
ring riches; but with refpe& to governments ig 

is 
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is one caufe of impoverifhing them, fince it only 8B oo K 
fapplies them with the means of ruining them- x1x. 
felves. A {tate that borrows, alienates a portion ~~ 
of its revenue for a capital which it fpends. It is 
then poorer after having thus borrowed, than it 
was before it had recourfe to that deftruétive ex- 
pedient. Notwithftanding the {carcity of gold and 
filver, the governments in former ages were unac- 
quainted with public credit, even in the periods 
of the moft fatal and critical events. They 
formed during peace a ftock that was referved 
for times of diftrefs. The fpecie being by this 
method circulated afrefh, excited induftry and al- 
leviated, in fome meafure, the inevitable calamities 
of war. Since the difcovery of the new world 
has made gold and filver more common, thofe 
who have had the adminiftration of public affairs 
have generally engaged in enterprifes above the 
abilities of the people they governed ; and have 
not fcrupled to burthen pofterity with debts they 
had ventured to contract. That fyftem of op- 
preffion has been continued; it will affect the 
Jateft generations, and opprefs all nations and alk 
ages. 

Tue ufe of public credit, though ruinous to eve- 
ry ftate, is not equally fo to all. A nation that has 
feveral valuable productions of its own ; whofe re- 
venue is entirely free; which has always fulfilled its 
engagements; nor has been ambitious of making 
conquefts ; and which is not dependent upon a 
foreign power for its government: fuch a nation 

Oo 3 will 
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Book Will saile money at an eafley rate, than a fhete, 

xix. whofe : foil i is agt Apes ; whofe debts are gonfider-, 

“~yv— able, and which engages in undertakings beyond 

its firength; which hag deceived its creditors, and 

groans beneath an arbitrary power. The lendeg, 

who of courfe impofes the law, will always pro- 

portion the, terms to the rifques he muft run. 

Thus, a people, whofe finances are in a ftate of 

confufion, will foon fall inta the utmoft diftrefs 

by public credit: but even the bei regulated o- 

vernment, will alfo experience a dechine in its 
profperity from it. 

But, fome political arithmeticians have afferted 
that it is advantageous to invite the {pecie of other 
nations into that of your own country: and thae 
public funds produce that important effect. It is 
certain that it is a method of attracting the {pecie 
of other nations, but merely, as if it were obtained 
by the fale of one or more provinces of the empire. 
Perhaps, it would be a more rational practice to 
deliver up the foil to them, than to cultivate it 
folely for their ufe, 

Bur if the ftate borrowed only of its awn fub- 
jects, the national revenue would not be given up 
to foreigners. It certainly would not: but the 
ftate would impaverifh fome of its mensbers, in 
order co enrich one individual, Muft nor taxes be 
increafed in proportion ge the iaterefé that is to be 
paid, pnd the capizal that is to be replaced ? Wall 
not the proprictof¥ of lands, thediufbandmen and 
every citizen find the burden greater, than if e 
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the noney borrowed by the flate had been de-zgooKk 
méaatded froas them at once ? Their firuation isthe xix. 
fame, as if they themfelves. had borrowed it, in- 

ftead of retrenching from their ordinary expences 

as emich as might enable chem to fuppty an atci- 

dental charge. 

Bor the paper-currency which is introduced by. 
the loans made to government, incredafes the quan- 
tity of wealth in circulation, gives a great exten 
fion to trade, and facilitates every commercial 
operation. Infaraated men! Reflect on the dan- 
perous confequences of your political fyftem. Ex- 
tend it only as far as poffible ; let the ftate borrow 
all ic can; load it with intereft; and by thefe 
means reduce it to the neeeffity of {training every 
tax to.che urmoft; ye will foon find that with all 
the wealth you may have in circulation, ye will 
have no frefh fupply for the purpofes of confump- 
tion and trade. Money, and the paper which re- 
prefents it, do not circulate of themfelves, nor 
without the affiflance of other means. All the 
different figns introduced in lieu of coin, acquire 
a value only proportionate to the number of fales 
and purchafes that are made. Let all Europe, if 
you pleafe be filled with gold; if there is no mer- 
chandife for traffic, that gold will have no cur- 
rency. Increafe only the articles of commerce, 
and be not concerned with regard to thefe repre- 
fentations of wealth ; mutual confidence and ne- 
ceffity will foon occafion them ‘to be eftablifhed 
without’ your affidtance. Bot let your care be 

Oo4 prin- 
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Bt 00 ‘sc-principally direc in preventing, thelr increale 
XIX. by futh means as muft neceffarily diminith the 
‘mas of your growing produce.’ 

Bor the ufe of public credit enables one power 
to pive thé law to others. Will mankind never 
pereeive that this refource is in common to all na- 
tions? If ic be a general mode by which a ftate 
may obtain a fuperiority over its enemies, may it 
not be ferviceable to them for the fame purpofes ? 
Will not the credit. of the two naticns be in pro- 
portion to their refpective wealth? and will they 
‘not be ruined without having any other advan- 
tapes over one another than thofe they were in 
pofieffion of, independent of every loan? When I 
fee monarchs and empires furioufly attacking and 
waging war againft each other with all their debts, 
with their public funds, and their revenues already 
deeply mortoaged, it feems to me, fays a philofo- 
phical writer, as if I faw men fighting with clubs 
in a potter’s fhop furrounded with porcelain. 

37 would, perhaps, be prefumptuous to affirm, 
that in no circumftance whatfoever the public fer- 
vice can ever require an alienation of part of the 
public revenues. The fcenes that difturb the world 
are fo various; povernments are expofed to fuch 
extraordinary revolutions ; the field of events is fo 
extenfive ; political intrigues oecafion fuch ama- 
zing changes in public affairs, that itis not within. 
the reath of human wifdom to forefee and calcu- 
late everycircumfance. But in this point, itis 
the common one of goveraatents, which we 

are 
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ae difcuffing, and not a particular Gtuation which 8 oo & 
in all probability may never prefent itelf. > XIX. 

Eveny {tate which will not be diverted frem' 
the ruinous courfe of Joans by fuch confiderations 
as we have juft been -offering, will be the caufe of 
its own deftrudtion. The facility of acquiring — 
large fums of money at once, will engage a go- 
vernment in every kind of unreafonable, rafh and 
expenfive undertaking ; will make it mortgage its 
future expectations for prefent exigencies, and 
game with the prefent ftock to acquire future 
fupplies. One loan will bring on another, and 
to accelerate the laft, the intereft will be more 
and more raifed. 

Tuis irregularity will caufe the fruits of indul- 
try to pafs into fome idle hands. The facility of 
obtaining every enjoyment without labour, wilf 
induce every perfon of fortune, as well as all vicious 
and intriguing men to refort to the capital; who 
will bring with them a train of fervants, borrowed 
from the plough ; of young girls deprived of their 
innocence and of their rights of marriage; of fyb- 
jects of both fexes devoted to Juxury: all of them 
the inftruments, the victims, the objects, or the 
{port of indolence and voluptuouinefs. 

Tue feducing attraction of public debts wall 
{pread more and more. When men can reap the 
fruits of the earth without labour, every indivi- 
dual will engage in that fpecies of employment 
which is at once lucrative and eafy. Proprietors 
of fJand and merchants will all warn annuitauts, 

; Money 
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BOO ania 6 converted inte paper currency eftablifhed 

XIX, by the fate, becaufe it is more portable than 

gah lefs fubject to alteration fram time, and 

Jefs Hable to. the injury of feafons, and the rapzcny 

of the farmers of the revenue. The preference 

giver to the reprefeptative paper abovd the real 

{pecie or commodity, will be injurious to agricul- 

ture, trade, and indaftry. As the fate always. 

expends whas bas been wrongfully acquired in an 

improper manner, in propertion as its debrs in- 

creafe, the taxes muft be raifed in erder to pay 

the intereft. Fhus all the ative and ufeful claffes 

of fociety are plundered and exhaufted by the idle 

ufelefs clafs of annuitants. The increafe of taxes 

raifes the price of commodities, and confequently 

that of induftry. By thefe means, confumption 

is, leffened ; becaufe exportation ceafes as foon as 

metchandife is too dear to ftand the competition of 

other nations. Land and manufactures are equally 
affedicd. 

Tue inability the Rate then finds in itfelf to an- 
fwer its enyagements, farces it to extricate itfelf 
by bankruptcy; 2 method the moaft deftructive of 
the freedom of the people, and of the power of 
the fovereign. This fatal crifis of empires, by 
which the fortunes of every individual are ruined, 
will at. length become‘ neceffary ; by which, the 
property of the creditor will be violentl# (eized 
upon, afeer-every public fund has been abforbed 
in ufurious ‘intereft, and in edifts for loans; by- 
which, the.mowarch after. Having entered into the 

molt 
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moft folemn engagements, will be obliged to fub- 2 oor 
mit to the difgrace of breaking them ; by which, x1x. 
the oaths of the prince and the rights of his fub- ~~" 


jects are equally forfeited; by which, the fureft 
bafis of all government, public confidence will be 
irrecoverably loft.—Such is the end of loans, from 
whence we may judge of the principles on which 
they are founded. 


Arter having examined the fprings and f{tp- Fine arts 
port of every civilized fociety, let us take a view Lites. 


of the ornaments and decorations of the political 
edifice. Thefe are the fine arts, and polite lite 
rature. Two celebrated people raifed themfelves 
by works of genius to a height of reputation 
which they will ever enjoy, and which will always 
refleét honour on the human {pecies. 
Curistranity, after having demolifhed in Eu- 
rope all the idols of Pagan antiquity, preferved 
fome of the arts to affift the powers of perfuafion, 
and to favour the preaching of the gof{pel. Butin 
the place of a religion embellifhed with the gay 
divinities of Greece and Rome, it erected monu- 
ments of terror and gloomineis, fuited to the tragic 
events which fignalized its birth and progrefs. 
The Gothic ages have left us fome monuments, the 
boldnefs and mayjefty of which. ftill ftrike the eye 
amidft the ruins of tafte and elegance. Every one 
of their temples was built in the fhape of the crofs, 
covered with acrofs, filled with crucifixes, decorated 
with horrid and gloomy images, with {caffolds, tor- 
tuges, martyrs, and executioners. 
Waar 
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BOOK .Wuar then was the progrefs of the arts, con- 


xix. 


demned as they were to terrify the imagination by 


‘continual fpectacles of blood, death, and future 


punifhments? They became as hideous as the mo- 
dels they were formed upon, barbarous as the 
princes and pontiffs that encouraged them, mean 
and bafe as thofe who worfhipped the produétions 
of them; they terrified children in their very cra. 
dies; they aggravated the horrors of the grave by 
an eternal perfpective of terrible fhades; they 
{pread melancholy over the whole face of the 
earth. 

Art length the period arrived for Icffening thofe 
{caffoldings of religion and focial policy. The fine 
arts returned with literature from Greece into 
Jtaly by the Mediterranean, which maintained the 
commerce between Afiaand Europe. The Huns, 
under the name of Goths, had driven them from 
Rome to Conftantinople; and the very fame peo- 
ple, under the name of Turks, expelled them 
again from Conftantinople to Rome. That city, 
deftined as it was to rule by force or by ftratagem, 
cultivated and revived the arts, which had been 
a long time buried in oblivion. 

Wants, columns, ftatues, vafes, were drawn 
forth from the duft of ages, and from the ruins of 
Italy, to ferve as models of the fine arts at their 
revival. The genius which prefides over defign 
raifed three of the arts at once; I mean architec- 
ture, fculpture and painting. Architecture, in 
which convenience itfelf regulated thofe prapor- 
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ons‘of fymmetty that contribute to give pleafure Boo K 
to the eye; fculpture, which flatters princes, and XIX. 
is the reward of great men; and painting, which’ 
perpetuates the remembrance of noble actions, and 
the examples of mutual tendernefs. Italy alone 
had more fuperb cities, more magnificent edifices 
than all the reft of Europe. Rome, Florence and 
Venice gave rife to three fchools of original paint- 
ers: fo much does genius depend upon the imagi- 
nation, and imagination upon the climate. Had 
Italy poffeffed the treafures of Mexico, and the 
produce of Afia, how much more would the arts 
have been enriched by the difcovery of the Eaft 
and Weft Indies. 

Tat country, of old fo fruitful in heroes, and 
fince in artifts, beheld Jiterature, which is the 
infeparable companions of the arts, flourifh a fe- 
cond time. It had been overwhelmed by the bar- 
barifm of a latinity corrupted and disfigured by 
religious erthufiafm. A mixture of Egyptian the- 
ology, Grecian philofophy, and Hebrew poetry ; 
fuch was the Latin language in the mouths of 
Monks, who chanted all night, and taught by day 
things and words they did not underftand. 

Tue mythology of the Romans revived in li- 
terature the gsaces of antiquity. The {pirit of 
imitation borrowed them at firft indifcriminately, 
Cuftom introduced tafte in the choice of thofe rich 
treafures. The Italian genius, too fertile not to 
lavent, blended its enthufiafm and caprice with 
the rules and examples with its old mafters, and 
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¥0.@ H joried even the fictions of faulty land with thof 
‘XEN. of fable. The works of imagination paitook of 
‘the manners of the ape and of the national cha- 
radter. Petrarch had drawn that céleftial virgin; 
-beauty, which ferved as model fof the herbines 
ef chivalry. Armida was the enblem of the co- 
quetry which reigned in her time in Italy. Artofto 
confounded every fpecies of poetry, in a work, 
which may rather be called the labyrinth of poe- 
try, than a regular peem. That author will ftand 
alone in the hiftory of literature, like'the enchanted 

palaces of his own conftruction in the deferts, 
Lerreas and arts, after croffing the fea, paffed 
the Alps. Inthe fame manner as the Crufades had 
broughe the oriental romances into Italy, the wars 
ef Charles VIII. and Lewis XH. intreduced into 
France feme principles of good literature. Fran- 
cis }, if be had not been into Italy in ofder to 
contend for the Milanefe with Charles V. would 
never, perhaps, have been ambitious of the title 
of the Father of letters: but thefe feeds of know- 
leda# and improvement in the arts were loft in the 
religious wars. They were recovered again, if I 
may be allowed the expreffion, im fcenes of war 
and deftruction: and the time came when they 
were again to revive and flourif. Italy was as 
much diftingutfhed in the 16th century, as France 
was in the fucceeding one, which by the victories 
of Lewis XIV. or rather by the genius of rhe great 
men that flourifhed together under his reign, de- 
ferves 
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ferves tq make ao epocha in the hiftory of the ine g oo & 
erts. XIX. 

In Fragce, all the powers of the human mind’ 
were at ence exerted in producing works of ge- 
nius, as they had before been in Italy. Ics powers 
mere diplayed in the marble, and on the canvas, 
in public edifices and gardens; as well as in elo- 
quence and poetry. Every thing was fubmitted 
to its influence, not only the liberal ares which re- 
quire manial labour, hut thofe alfo which depend 
foleiy on the mind. Every thing bore the amp 
of genius’, The colours difplayed in natural ob- 
jects animated the works of imagination; and the 
human paffions enlivened the defigns of the pen~ 
cil, Man gave fpirit to matter, and body to fpi- 
rt. Bur it deferves to be particularly obferved 
that thig happensd at a time when a paffion for 
glory animated the nation, great and powerful as 
wt was by its fituation, and the extent of its em- 
pire. The fenfe of honowr which raifed it in tts 
own eftimation, and which then diftinguithed it in 
the eyes of all Europe, was its foul, its inftiné, 
and fupplied the place of that liberty which had 
formerly given rife to the arts of genius in the re. 
publics of Greece and Rome, had revived them 
in that of Florence, and compelled them to flou- 
Kifh on the bleak and cloudy borders of the 
Thames. 

Waar would not: gentuc have effected in France, 
had it been under the influence of laws only, when 
is exertions were fy great under the dominion of 

the 
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Booxthe moft abfolute of kings! When we fee what 
XIX. energy patriotifm has given to the Englih, in {pite 
‘of the inactivity of their climate, we may judge: 
what it might have produced among the French, 
where a moft mild temperature of feafon leads a 
people, naturally fenfible and lively, to invention 
and enjoyment. We may conceive what its effects 
would have been in a country, where, as in antient 
Greece, are to be found men of active and lively 
genius, fitted for invention, from being warmed 
by the moft powerful and enlivening rays of the 
fun; where there are men ftrong and robuift in a 
climate, in which even the cold excites to labour: 
in which we meet with temperate provinces be- 
tween north and fouth; fea-ports together with 
navigable rivers; vaft plains abounding m corn, 
bills loaded with vineyards and fruits of all forts; 
falt pits which may be increafed at pleafure ; paf- 
tures covered with horfes ; mountains clothed with 
the fineft woods ; a country every where peopled 
with laborious hands, which are the firlt refources 
for fubfiftence ; the common materials for the arts, 
and the fuperfluities of luxury; in a word, where 
we meet with the commerce of Athens, the in- 
duftry of Corinth, the foldiery of Sparta, and the 
fiocks of Arcadia. With all thefe advantages, 
which Greece once poffeffed, France might have 
carried the fine arts to as preat a height as that 
parent of genius, had fhe been fubject to the fame 
laws, and given a fcope to the fame exercife of 
reafon 
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Kealon and liberty, by which* preat men, and the g oo x 
rulers of powerful mations are produced. XIX, 

Nexr to the fuperiority of legiflation among 
modern nations, to raife them to an equality with 
the ancients in works of genius, there has, per- 
haps, been wanting only an improvement in laa- 
guage. The I:alian, with tone, accent, and 
numbers; is peculiarly adapted to exprefs ali the 
Images of poetry, and convey all the delightful 
impreffions of mufic. Thefe two arts have can. 
fecrated this language to the harmony of found, it 
being the moft proper to exprefs it, 

Tue French language holds the fupenority ia 
profe; if ic is not the language of the Gods, it 
is, at leaft, chat of reafon and truth. Profe is 
peculiarly adapted to convince the underftanding 
in philofophical refearches. ft enlightens the mind 
of thofe whem nature has bjeffed with {uperior 
talents, who {cem placed between princes and their 
fubjedts to inftru& and direct mankind, At a pe- 
riod when liberty has no longer her tribunes, nor 
amphitheatres, to excite commotions in valt al- 
femblies of the people, a language which fpreads 
itfelf in books, which is read in all countries, which 
ferves as the common interpreter,of all other lan- 
gueges, and as the vehicle of all forrs of ideas: a 
language ennobled, refined, foftened, and above 
all, fixed by the genius of writers, and the poliih 
of courts, becomes at length univerfally pre- 
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BOOK THe Englifh langaage has likewife had its pocts 
X1xX. and its profe-writers, that have gained ir the cha- 
’racter of energy and boldnefs, fuficient ta render 
it immortal. May it be learned among all nations 
that afpire not to be faves. They will dare to 
think, a&, and govern themfelves. It is not the 
language of words, but of ideas; and the Eng- 
hth have none but fuch as are ftrong and forcible ; 
they are the fir who ever made ufe of the ex- 
preffion, the majefly of the people, and that alone 

is fufficient to confecrate a language. 

Tue Spaniards have hitherta properly had neither 
profe nor verfe, though they have a language 
formed to excel in both. Brilliant and fonorous 
as pure gold, its pronunciation is grave and regular 
hike the dances of that nation: it is, grand and 
decent like the manners of ancient chivalry. This 
lancuage may claim fome diftinction, and even 
acquire a fuperior degree of perfedtion, whenever 
there fall be found in many fuch writers as 
Cervantes and Mariana. When its academy thal 
have put to fence the inquifition and its usiver- 
fities, that language will raife itlelf to great ideas, 
and to fublime truths, to which it is iavited by the 
natural pride of the people who {peak it. 

Paior to all other living languages is the Ger- 
man, that mother tongue, that original native lar- 
guage of Europe. From thence the Engath and 
French too have been formed, by the mixture 
of the German with the Latin. However, as iz 
gems little calculated to pleafe the eye, or toe be 


pro- 
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pronounced by delicate organs, ft has been fpokens 0 o XK 
‘only by the people, and has been introduced but XIx. 
of late inta books. The few writers that have ap-' 

peared in it feemed to thew that it belonged to a 
country where the fine arts, poetry and eloquence 

were hot deftined co flourifk. Bur on a fudden, 

wenius has exerted her powets, and originals in 

more than- one {pecies of poetry, have appeared 

in pretty confiderable numbers, fufficient to enter 

into competition with other nations. 

Lawevacss could not be cultivated and refined 
to a certain degree, but the arts of every kind 
mutt at the fame time acquire an equal degree of 
perfection ; arxt indeed the monuments of thefe 
arts have fo much increafed throughout Europe, 
that the barbarifm of fucceeding people and of 
future ages will Gad it difficult entirely to defroy 
them. 

Bur as commrotions and revolutions are fo na- 
tural to mankind, there is only wanting fome 
glowing genius, fome enthufiaft to fet the world 
again in flames. The people of the ealt, or of the 
north, are {til ready to enflave and plunge all Eu- 
fope into its former darknefs. Would nor an ir- 
ruption of Fartars or Africans into Italy, be fuffi- 
“Rat to overturn churches, ard palaces, to con- 
found in one general ruin the idols of religion, and 
the mafter-pieces of art? And as we are fo much 
attached to thrfe works of Juxury, we thould have 
the lefs {pirit co defend them. A city, which it 
has coft two centaries to decorate, is burnt and 

Ppa ravaged 
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800 K ravaged ina fingle day. Perhaps, with one ftroke 
Xix. of his axe, a Tartar may dafh in pieces che ftarue 
‘of Voltaire, that Pigalle-could not finifh within the 
compafs of ten years; and we ftil] labour for im- 
mortality; vain atoms that we are. Ye nations, 
whether artilans or foldiers, what are ye in the 
hands of nature, but the fport of her laws, deftined 
by turns to fet duft in motion, and to reduce the 

work again to duft. 

Burt itis by means of the arts that man enjoys 
his exiftence, and furvives him{clf.—Ages of ig- 
norance never emerge from their oblivion. There 
remains no more trace of them after their exift- 
ence, than before they began to exift. There is no 
poffibiliry of indicating the place or time of their 
paffage, nor can we mark on the ground belonging 
to a barbarous peopie, s¢.és bere ibey lived; for 
they leave not even ruins to lead us to collect that 
they have ever exifted. It is invention alone that 
gives man power over matter and time. The ge- 
nius of Elomer has rendered the Greek characters 
indehble. Harmony and reafon have placed the 
eloquence of Cicero above the facred orators. The 
pontiffs themielves, polfhed and enlightened by 
the information and atcractive influence of the arts, 
by being admirers and protectors of them, have 
afited the human mind to break the chains of fu- 
peiftiiion. Commerce has hafened the progrefs 
of ait by means. of the luxury which wealth has 
difufed. All the efforts of the mind and the ex- 

‘crtions of manual labour have been ynited to 
improve 
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improve and render more perfect the condition of goo x 
the human fpecies. Induftry and invention, to- xX1x. 
gether with the enjoyments procured by the new “7 
world, have penetrated as far as the polar circle, 

and the fine arts are attempting to rife fuperior to 

the obitacles of nature even at Peterfburgh. 

To the train of letters and fine arts philofopay? ee 

is annexed, which one would imagine ought rather! 
to direct them: but appesring later cag they did 
can only be confidered as their attendant. ~ Aris 
ari‘e from the very neceffities of mankind in the 
earlieft ftate of the human mind. Letters are the 
flowers of its youth: children of the imagination, 
being themfelves fond of ornament, thy decorate 
every thing they approach: and this turn for em- 
bellifhment produces what are properly called the 
fine arts or the arts of luxury and clegance, which 
give the polifh to the primary arts of neccffiry, 
Ic is then we fee the winged genu of fculpture 
fluttering over the porticos of architecture; and 
the genii of painting entering palaces, reprefenting 
the heavens upon a cieling, fketching out upon 
wool and filk all the animated feenes of rural hfe, 
and tracing tothe mind upon canvas the ufeful 
truths of hiftory as well as the agreeable chimzras 
of fable. 

Wuen the mind has been employed on the 
pleatures of the imagination and of the fenfes, when 
governments have arrived to a degree of maturity, 
reaion arifes and beftows on the nations a certain 
turo for reflection; this is the age of puiloiophy. 

Pp 3 She 
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BOO K She advances with gradual fleps and proceeds fi- 
X#X. lently along, announcing the decline of empires 
which fhe attempts in vain to fupport. She clofed 
the latter ages of the celfbrated republics of Greece 
and Rome. Athens had so philofophers sill rhe 
eve of her ruin, which they feemed to foretell : 
Cicero and Lucretius did not compofe their wri- 
tings on the nature of the gads, and the fyitens 
of the world, till the confufion of the civil wars 
arofe, and haftened the deftrudtion of liberty. 


Tuarzs, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anax- 
acoras had however laid the foundations of natural 
philofophy in the theories of the elements of mat- 
ter; but the rage of forming fyftems fucceffively 
fubverted thefe feveral principles. Socrates then 
appeared, wha brought back philofophy to the 
principles of true wifdom and virtue: it was that 
alone he loved, prattifed and taught; perfuaded 
that morality and not feience was conducive to the 
happinefs of man. Plato, his difciple, though a 
naturat philofopher and inftructed in the mytteries 
of nature by his travels into Egypt, afcribed every 
thing to the foul, and fcarce any thing to nature ; 
he confounded philofophy with theological fpecu- 
Fations, and the knowledge of the univerfe with 
the ideas of the divinity. Ariltotle, the difctple 
of Plato, turned his inquiries lefs on the nature 
of the deity, than on that of man, and of animals. 
Hlis patural hiftory has been tranfinikted to pofte- 
rity, though his fyftem was little adopted by the 
people ‘of his age. Epicurus, who lived nearly. 

about 
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about the fame period, revived the atoms of De-BooK 
mocritus, a fyftem, which doubilefs balanced that Xix. 
of the four elements of Ariftotle, and as thefe 
‘were the two prevailing fyftems at that time, no 
improyements wére made jn natural philofophy. 

The moral philofophers engaged the attention of 

the people who underftood their fyftem better than 

that of the natural philofopher. They eftablifhed 
{chools; for a8 foon as opinions gain a degree 

of reputation, patties are immediately formed to 
fupport them. 

In thefe circumftances, Greece agitated by in- 
terior commiotions after having been torn with an 
inteftine war, was, fubjected by Macedon, and 
its government diffolvéd by Rome, Then public 
calamities turned the hearts and underftandings of 
mento morality. Zeno and Democritus, who had 
been only natural philofophers, became, a conit- 
derable time after their death, the heads of twa 
fe&ts of moral philofophers, more addited to the- 
ology than phyfics, rather cafuifts than philofo- 
“phers; or ic might father be affirmed thar phi- 
lofophy was given up and confined entirely to the 
fophifts. The Romans, who had borrowed every 
thing from the Greeks, made no difcoveries in the 
true fvttem of philofophy. Among the ancients 
ic made little provrefs; becaufe ic was entirely 
confined to morality: among the moderns its firft 
fteps have been more fortunate, becaufe they have 
been guided by the light of natural knowledge. 

Pp 4 We 
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BooK ‘We muft not reckon the interval of nedr a thorté 
X1x. fand' years, during which period philofophy, 
fcience, arts and letters, were buried in the rving 
of the Roman empire, among the afhes of Italy, 
and the duft of che cloyftets. In Afia their mo- 
numents were ftill preferved though not attended 
to, and in Europe fome fragments of them re- 
mained which fhe did not know. The world, 
was divided into Chriftian and Mohammedan, and 
every where covered with the blood of nations: 
ignorance alone triumphed under the ftandard of 
the erofs or the erefcent. Before thefe dreaded 
fions, every knee was bent, every fpirit trembled. 
Philofophy continued in a flate of infancy, pro- 
nouncing only the names of God and of the foul: 
her attention was folely engaged on matters of 
which fhe fhould for ever remain ignayant. 
Time, argument and all her application was wafted 
on queftions that were, at leaft, idle; queftions, 
for the moft part, void of fenfe, not to be de- 
fined, and not to be determined from the nature of 
their obje&, and which, therefore, proved an 
eternal fource of difputes, {chifms, fects, hatred, 
perfecution, and national as well as religious 
wars. 

In the mean time, the Arabs after their con- 
quefts carried away as it were in triumph, the 
fpoils of genius and philofophy. Ariltorle fell into 
their hands, preferved from ahe ruins of ancient 
Greece. Thefe deftroyers of empires had fome 
{ciences of which they had been the inventors , 

, among 
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among which eruhmetic is tobe numbered. Bys oo x 
the kaowledge of altronomy and geometry they Xix. 
difcovered the coafts of Africa which they laid’ 
waite and peopled again; and they were always 
great proficients in medicine. That fc.ence 
which has, perhaps, no greater recommendation 
in its favour, than its affinity with chymiftry and 
natural knowlejge, rendered them as celebrated . 
as aftrolocy, which is another fupport of empirical 
impofition. Avicenna and Averroés, who were 
equally fkilled in phyfic, mathematics and philo- 
fophy, preferved the tradition of true fcience by 
tranflations and commentaries. Bur let us ima- 
gine what muft become of Ariftotle, tranflated 
from Greek into Arabic, and after that, from 
Arabic into Latin, under the hands of monks, 
who wanted to adapt the philofophy of paganifm 
to the fyftems of Moles and Chrift. This confuse 
fion of opinions, ideas and language ftopped for a 
confiderable time the progrefs of fcience, and the 
reducing of it into a regular fyftem. The divine 
overturned the materials brought by the philofo. 
pher, who fapped the very foundations laid by his 
rival, However, with a few ftones from one, and 
much fand from the other, fome wretched archi- 
tects railed a@ ftrange Gothic monument, called 
the philofophy of the {fchools. Continually 
amended, renewed, and fupported from age to 
age, by Jrifh or Spanifh metaphyficians, it maine 
tained itlelf till about the time of the difcovery of 
the 
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Boo Kthe new world, which was deftined ) change the 
Rin. faceoftheoldones . 2 | 

“wrt Licur fprang from, the midft of darknefs. An 
Englith monk applied himfelf to the pragtict of 
‘chymiftry, and paving the way for the invention 
of gun-powder, which was to bring America into 
fubjection to Europe, opened the avenues of trae 
fcience by experimental philofophy. Thus philo- 
{pphy iffued out of the cluyfter, where ignofante 
remained. When Bodcacio had expofed the des 
bayched lives of the regular and fecular clergy; 
Galhleo ventured to form conjectures upon the fi- 
gure of the earth. Superftition was alarmed at 
it, dnd its clamiouts as welt as its menaces were 
heard: but philofophy tore off the mafk from the 
monfter, and rent the veil under which truth had 
been hidden, The weaknefs and falfeheod of popular 
opinions was perceived, on which fociety was then 
founded ; but in order to put an effeiual ftop to 
ercor, it was neceffary to be acquainted with the 
jaws of nature, and the caufes of hef various pha- 
nomena: and that was the objet philofophy had 
in view. 

As foon as Copernicus was dead, after he had, 
by the power of reafon, conjectured that the furs 
was in the eentet of our world, Galileo arofe, and 
tonlirched by che invention of thé telefcope thé 
true fyftesi’ of aflronomy, which either had been 
akabwn, of lay | in obfivion ever fince Pythageras 
fiad conceived si. While Gafftnd? was reviving 
the elements of antient philofophy, or the atoms 

of 
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of Epicurus, Defcartes imagined and combined 800 % 
the elements of a new philofophy, or his ingenit- XIX. 
ous and fubtile vortexes. Almoft about the fame’ 

time, Toricelli invented, at Florence, the ther- | 
mometer to determine the weight of the air; 

Pafcal meafured the height of the mountains of 
Auvergne, and Boyle in England verified and 
confirmed the various experiments of both. 

Descartes had taught the art of doubting, in 
order to undective the mind previous to inftructi- 
on. The method of doubting propofed by him 
was the grand inftrument of ftience, and the moft 
fignal fervice that could be rendéred to the human 
mind under the darknefs which furrounded it, and 
the chains which fettered it. Bayle, by applying 
that method to opinions the beft authorifed by the 
fanction of time and power, has made us fenfible 
of its importance. 

CHANCELLOR Bacon, a philofopher, but unfuc- 
cefsful ac court, as friar Bacon had been in the 
cloyfter, like him the harbinger rather than the 
eftablither of the new philofophy, had protefted 
equally againgt the prejudice of the fenfes and the 
fchools, as againft thofe phantoms he ftiled the 
idols of the underftanding. He had foretold 
truths he could not difcover. Inconformity to the 
refule of his reafoning, which might be confidered 
as oracular, while experimental philofophy was 
difcovering faéts, rational philofophy was in fearch 
of caufes. Both contributed to the ftudy of ma- 
thematics, which were to guide the efforts of the 

mind 
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BOO K mind and infure theirfoccels. It was, -in fa&, the: 
x1k. fcienca of algebra applied to geometry, and the 
‘application of geometry to natural philotophy, 
which made Newton conjecture the trve fyftem of 
the workl, Upon waking a view of the heavens, 
he perceived in the fall of bodies to che earth, and 
in the motions of the heavenly bodies, a certain 
analogy which implied an univerfal principle, dif- 
fering from impulfon, the only vifible caufe of 
all their movements. From the fiudy of aftro- 
nomy he next applied himfelf to that of optics, 
and this led him to conjecture the origin of hight, 
and the experiments which he made in confequence 

of this inguiry, reduced it into a fyftem. 

' Ag the time when Defcartes died, Newton and 
Leibnitz were but juft born, who were to finith, 
correct and bring to perfection what he had be- 
gun, that is to fay, the efablifhing of found phi- 
lofophy. Thefe two men alone greatly contributed 
to its quick and rapid progrefs. One carried the 
knowledge of God and the foul, as far as reafon 
could lead it; and the unfuccefsfulnefs of his at- 
tempts undeceived the human mind for ever with 
refpect to fuch falle fyems of metaphyfics. The 
other extended the principles of natural philofophy 
and the mathematics much further than the genius. 
of many ages had been able to carry them, and 
pointed our the road to truth. At the fame time 
Lotke attacked fcientific prejudices even into the 
iatrenchments of the fchools: he diffipated all thofe 
phantoms of the imagination,, which Mallebranche 

fuf- 
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fuffered to {pring up again, after he had pointedgoor 
out their abfurdicy, becaufe he did not attack the x1x. 
foundation on which they were fupported. 
‘Bur we are not to fuppofe that philofophers _ 
alone have difcovered and imagined every thing. 
Ir is the courfe of events which has given a certain 
tendency to thé actions and thoughts of mankind. 
A complication of natural or moral caufes, a gra- 
dual improvement in‘politics joined to the progrefs 
of ftudy and of the fciences, a combination of 
circumftances which it was as impoffible to haften 
as to forefee, muft have contributed to the revo- 
dution that has prevailed in the underftandings of 
men. Among nations as among individuals, the 
body and foul act and re-act altérnately upon each 
other. Pépular opinions infect even philofophers, 
and philofophers are guides to the people. Galileo 
had affértced, that as che earth turned round the 
fun, there muft be antipodes; and Drake proved 
the faG@, by a voyage round the world. The 
church ftyled itlelf univerfal, and the Pope called 
himfelf mafter of the earth: and yet more than 
two thirds of its inhabitants did not fo much as 
know there was any catholic religion, and parti- 
cularly that there was a pope. Europeans, who 
have travelled and trafficked every where, taught — 
Europe that one portion of the globe adopted the 
vifionary opinions of Mohammed, and a ftill larger 
one lived in the darknefs of idolatry, or in the” 
total ignorance and unenlightened ftate of atheifm. 
Thus ‘philofophy exrende] the empire of human 
knowledge 
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‘poe xe knowledge, by the difgovery of the errors of fu- 
REx. perfition, and of the ceurks of nature. 

Irary, wholeimpanent genius penciratedshrough 

the obftacles that Surrounded it, was the felt that 

" founded an academy of natural philafaphy. France 
vad England, who were to aggrandize themfelves 
even by their competition, raifed at one time two 
everlafting monuments to the improvement of phi- 
lofophy: two academies from whence all the leaen- 
ed of Europe draw their information, and in which 
hey depofir all their Rores of knowledge. From 
hence have been brougix to light « great number 
of the myfkeriows points in nature; experiments, 
phznontena, difcoveries in the arts and {ciences, the 
fecrets of electricity, and the caufes of the Au- 
rora Borealis, Hence have proceeded the inftrue 
ments and means of purifying ait on boasd of 
fthips, fac making fea water fit to be drunk; for 
determining the figure of the earth, and afcer- 
taining che longwudes; for improving agriculture, 
and for producing more grain with lefs feed and 
kefs labour. 

Aazsvorce had seigned cen centuries in all the 
Keheols of Eacope; and the chriftians, after loing 
the guidance of reafon, were able ta recover it 
apain only by following his example. Their im- 
plicit attachavent to that philofopher had for 3 
geanfiderable time canfed them to err, in blindly 
folloming: him through the darknef& of theology. 
But st length Defeartes poinsed-ont the way, and 
Newton fupplied the power of extricating them out 

of 
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of that labyriath. Doubs had diffipated preju- B09 K 
dices, and the method of analyfis had found out XtX~ 
the truth After the two Bacons, Galileo and 
Defeartes, Locke and Bayle, Leibniz and New- 
ton, after the memoirs of the academies of Flo« 
rence and Leipfic, of Paris and Leadon, there 
fill remained a great work to be compofed, in 
order ta perpetuate the fciences and philefophy. 
This work has now appeared. 

Frais book, which contains all the errors and 
alk the truths thar have iffued fram the human 
mind from the doGrines ef theology’to the fpecu- 
lations on infe&ts; which contains an accoyat of 
evory work of the hands of men froma fhip toa 
pin; this repofitory of the intelligence of all na- 
tions, will, in future ages, charatcterife that of 
philofophy, which after fo many advantages pro- 
curedto mankind oughke to be confidered as a di- 
vinity onearth, It is fhe who unites, enlightens, 
aids and comforts mankind. She beftows every, 
thing upon them, without exaCting any worthip 
in return. She requires of them, not the facrifice 
of their paffions, byt a reafonable, ufeful and mo- 
derate exercife of all their faculties. _ Daughter 
of nature, difpenfer of her gifts, interpreter of 
her rights, the confecrates her intelligence and her 
labour to the uf of man. She renders him bet- 
ter, that he gay be happier. She detefts only 
tyrangy and impofture, becaufe they opprefs man- 
kind. She dogs got defire to rule, bur fhe exacts 
of fuch as govern, to corlider public happinefs as 
the 
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800 ¥ the only fource of their enjoyment... She aggids 
' wife. contelts, and the name of fes, but the tolerates 
Myatt them all, The blind and the wicked calumoiate 
hery the former ate afraid.of perceiving their or 
sors, dnd the huscer of having them detected. Un- 
grateful children, who rebel again a tender mo- 
ther, when fhe wifhes to free them from their er- 
sors and vices. which occafion the calamitics of 
mankind’! 

Lyonrt, however, fpreads infenfibly over a more 
extenfive horizon. ' Literature has formed a kind 
of empite which prepares the way for making 
Europe be confidered’ as one fingle republican 
power. In truth, if philofophy is ever enabled to 
infinuate itfelf into the minds of fovereigns or their 
minifters, the fyftem of politics will be impreved, 
and rendered Binple. Humanity will be more 
regarded in alt -plans; the public good ‘will 
enter into negotiations, not merely as an ex- 
poten but asan object of utility even-to Kings. 

‘ Parstine thas already made fach a progrefs 
that it can never be pat-a ftop to in any ftate with- 
out lowering the people in order to advance the 
atthority of goveriment. Books enlighten the 

body of the people, humanife the great, are the 
delight of the leifire hours of the rich, wnd ‘in 
BgBS ail the claffes of fociety. The fciences bring 
aS erfeation the different branches of politital ceco- 
“pomy. Fiven the errors of {yftematicat-perfdis are 
difpelled hy th pfedutticns of the’ prefs, becauft 

tedoning 
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seafoning and difcuffion try them by the teft of go9xK 
truth. XIX. 

AN intercourfe of knowledge is become necef.' 
{ary for induftry, and literature alone maintains 
that communication. The reading of a voyage 
round the world has, perhaps, occafioned more 
attempts of that kind; for interett alone cannot 
find the means of enterprife. At prefent nothing 
can be cultivated without fome ftudy, or without 
the knowledge that has been handed down and 
diffufed by reading. Princes themfelves have not 
recovered their rights from the ufurpations of the 
clergy, bute by the affiftance of that knowledge 
which has undeceived the people with refpect to 
the abufes.of all fpirirual power. 

Bur it would be the greateft folly of the human 
mind to have employed all its powers to increafe 
the authority of kings, and to break the feveral 
chains that held it in fubjection, in order to be- 
come the flave of defpotifm. The fame courage 
that religion in{fpires to withdraw confcience from 
the tyranny exercifed over opinion, the honeft 
- man, the citizen, and friend of the people ought 
¢0 maintain to free the nations from theeyranny of 
fuch powers as con(pire againft the liberty of man- 
kind. Unhappy is that ftate in which there is 
not to be found one fingle defender of the public 
rights of the aation, The kingdom, with all its 
riches, its trade, its nobles, and its citizens mult 4 
{oon fall into unavoidable anarchy. It is the laws 
that are to fave a nation from deftru@tion, and the 

Vou. V, Qq freedom 
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RO 6 & freedom of writing is to fupport and prefent laws. 
*Ex. Bor what is the foundation and bulwark of che 
ammymnel laws ? fr is nvorality. 


Moras, § FHeRE are whole libraries of morality. Whar 
a number of ufelefs and even pernicious books! 
They are, in gen¢ral, thé work of priefts and 
theit difciples, who not chufing to fee that reli- 
gion thould confider men onfy in the rélations they 
fiand in to the divinity, ft became neceffiry to 
look fot another ground for the relatiorfs they 
bear to one another. If there is an univerfal 
fyftem of morality, it cannot be the effect of a 
particular caufe. Jt has been the fame in paft 
ages, and it will continue the fame in furare 
times; it cannot then be grounded on religious 
opinions, which ever fmce the beginning of the 
world, and from one pole to the other, Have con- 
tinually variéd. Greece had vicious deities, the 
Romans had them itkewife: the fenfelels wor- 
fhippér of the Fetiche adores rather a devil than 2 
God. Every people made gods for themfelves, 
and gavé them fuch avertbutes as they pleafed: 
to fome they afcribed goodnefs, to others cruelty, 
to fome iwtcrorality, to others the preareft fairy 
and fevefity of manners. Gne would imagine that 
évery mation intended to deify its Own. paffions 
and opinions. Notwithftanding that diverfigy in 
religious fyftems and modes of werfhip, al ‘na- 
tions have perceived that men ought to be juft: 
they have aH honoured as virtues, goodacis, pity, 


fiiendfhip, fidelicy, paternal tenderness, filial re- 
spect, 
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pee, fincerity, gratitude, patriatifm ; in fhort allgoo K 
thofe fentiments that can be confidered as fo many x1x. 
tyes adapted to unite men more clofely to one‘ 
another. The origin of that uniformity of judg- 
ment fo conftant, fo general, ought not then to be 
Jooked for in the midft of contradictory and fluc- 
tuating opinions. If the minifters of rehgion have 
appeared to think otherwife, it is becaufe by their 
fyftem they were enabled to regulate all the ations 
of mankind ; to difpofe of their fortunes; and 
command their wills; and to fecure to them- 
felves in the name of Heaven the arbitrary go- 
vernment of the world—the veil is now removed. 

Ar the tribunal of philofophy and reafon, mo- 
rality is a fcience whofe object is the prefervation, 
and common happinels of the human fpecies. To 
this double end all its rules ought totend. Their 
natural, conftant, eternal principle is in man him- 
felf, and in a refemblance there is in the general 
organization of man which includes a fimilarity of 
wants, of pleafures, and pains, of force and weak- 
nefs, a refemblance from whence arifes the necef- 
fity of fociety, or of a common oppofition againtt 
fuch dangers as are equally incident to each indi- 
vidual, which proceed from nature herfelf, and 
threaten man on all fides. Such is the origin of 
particular duties and of domeftic vircues ; fuch is 
the origin of general duties and public virtues; 
fuch is the fource of the notion of petfonal and 
public utility, the fource of all compacts between 
individuals, and of all laws of government. 

Qq2 SEVERAL 
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BooK SEVERAL writers have endeavoured to trace the. 

‘xix! firlt principles of morality in the fentiments of 

‘~"""“Friendthip, tendernefs, compaffion, honour, : and 
benevolence ; becaufe they found thent engraven 
on the human heart. But did they hot alfo find 
there hatred, jealoufy, revenge, pride, and the 
love of dominion? For what reafon therefore have 
they founded morality on the former principles 
rather than the latter? Ic ig becaufe they found 
that the former were of general advantage to fo- 
ciety, and to the others fatal to it. Thefe philo- 
fophers have perceived the neceflity of morality, 
they have conceived what it ought to be, but 
have not difcovered its leading and fundamental 
principle. The very fentiments indeed, which 
they adopt as the ground-work of morality, be- 
caufe they appear to be ferviceable to the com- 
mon good, if left to themfelves would be very 
prejudicial to it. How can we determine to pu- 
nifh the guilty if we liften only to the pleas of 
compaffion ? How hall we guard againft partia- 
Jity, if we confult only the dictates of friendfhip ? 
How fhall we avoid being favourable to idlenefs, 
if we attend only to the fentiments of benevo- 
lence ? All thefe virtues have their limits, beyond 
which they degenerate into vices ; and thofe limits 
are fettled by the ifivariable rules of effential juf- 
tice; or, which ts the'fame thing, by the common 
interefts of men united together in fociety and the 
conftant object of that unioh. 


THESE 
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These limits, it is true, have not yet beenBooK 
afcertained ; nor indeed could they, fince it has 1x. 


not been poffible to fx what the common intere(t 
itfelf was. And this is the reafon why among all 
people, and at all times, men have formed fuch 
different ideas of virtue and vice: why hitherto, 
morality has appeared to be but a matter of mere 
convention among men. That fo many ages 
fhould have paffed away in an entire ignorance of 
the firft principles of a icience fo importani to our 
happinefs is a certain fact, bue fo extraordinay 
that it fhould appear incredible, We cannot ima- 
gine how it has not been fooner dilcovered, that 
the uniting of men in fociety has not, and indeed 
could not have any other defign, but the general 
happinefs of individuals , and theretore that there 
is not, and cannot be any other focial tie between 
them, than that of their common intereft : and 
that nothing can be confiftent with the order of 
fqcieties, unlefs it be confiftent with the common 
utilicy of the members that compofe them: that it 
18 this principle which neceffarily determines virtue 
and vice: and that our actions are confequently 
more or lefs vircuous, according as they tend more 
or lefs to the common advantage of fociety ; that 
they are more or l¢efs vicious, accarding as the pre- 
judice fociety receives from them is greater oF 
lefs, 


Is it on its own account that valour is ranked 
among the number of virtues ? No, it is on ac- 
count of the fervice it is of to fociety. This is 


Qq3 evident 
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3 00 > K evident fram hence, that it is punifhed as @ crime 

“wrx. in a man whom it caufes to difturb the public 

ee, peace. Why then is drukenne& a vice’? Becaufe 

every man is bound to ‘cantribur@ to the common 

good, and to fulfill thar obligation, he has occafion 

for the free exercife of his faculties. ' Why are 

Certain actions more blameable in a magiftrate or 

general, than in a private man? Becaufe greater 
anconvenience refult from them to fociety. 

As fociety ought to be beneficial to every one of 
its members ; it is but juft that each of its mem- 
bers fhould contribute to the advantage of fociety. 
To be virtuous therefore, is to be ufeful: ta 
be vicious, is to be ufelefs or hurtful. This is 
morality. 

Tus, indeed, is univerfal morality—that mo- 
rality which being connected with the nature of 
man, is conneéted with the nature of fociety; 
that morality which can vary only in its applica- 
tions, but never in its effence: that morality, in 
fhort, to which all laws fhould refer, and to which 
they fhould be fubordinate, In conformity to this 
common rule of all our private and public actions ; 
let us confider whether there ever were, or ever 
can be good morals in Europe. 

Since the invafion of the barbarous nations 
into this quarter of the globe, almoft al] govern- 
ments have been eftablifhed only on the intereft of 
a figgle man, ora fingle fet of men, to the pre- 
jottice of the whole fociety. As they were founded 
on conqueft, the effect of fuperior power, they 

have 
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have only varied in the mode of keeping the peo-BOO0 K 
ple in fubjeétion, At firft war made victims of X1x. 
them, devoted either to che {word of their rulers, 
or that of the enemy. How many ages have 
pafied away in fcenes of blood and general maf- 
facre, that is to fay, in the diftnibution of em- 
pires, before terms of peace had induced the peo- 
ple to fappofe that there was fomething of a di- 
vine origin in that @tate of intettine war called fo- 
ciety or government ! 

Wuen the feudal government had for ever ex- 
cluded thofe who tilled the ground from the right 
of poffeffing it: when, by a facrilegious collufion 
between the altar and the throne, the authority of 
God had been enforced by that of the fword, what 
effect had the morality of the gofpel, but to au- 
thorize tyranny by the doctrine of paffive obe- 
dience, but to confirm flavery by a contempt of 
all fcience and private property ; in a word to add 
to the terror of the great that of evil {pirits? And 
what were morals with fuch laws? What they are 
at prefent in Poland, where the people, being 
without lands, and without arms, are left to be 
maffacred. by the Ruffians or enlifted by the Prut- 
fians, and having neither courage nor fentiment, 
think it is fufficient if they are chriftians, and re- 
main neuter between their neighbours and their 
lords palatine. 

Toa fimilar fate of anarchy wherein morals 
had no diftinguifhing character, nor any degree 
gt fabilicy, fucceeded the epidemic fury of ho'y 
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Boo K wars, by which nations were corrupted apd de- 
*1x, graded, by communicating the contagion of vices 
‘with that of fanaticifm. Morals were changed 
with the change of climate. All the paffions were 
inflamed and heightened between the tombs of 
Jefus and Mohammed. From Paleftine was in 
ported a principle of luxury and pride, a ftrong 
tafte for the fpices of the eaft, 2 romantic {pirit 
which civilized the nobles of all countries withour 
making the people more happy or more virtuous : 
for if there is no happinefs without virtue ; virtue 
will never fupport itfelf without being founded on 

happinefs. 
Asour two centuries after Europe had beer 
depopulated by Afiatic expeditions, its tran{mi- 
gration in America happened. That revolution 
introduced an univerlal confufion, and blended 
the vices and produétions of every climate with 
ovr own. Neither was any improvement made in 
the fcience of morality, becaufe men were then 
dcftroyed through avarice, inftead of being maf- 
facred on account of religion. Thofe nations which 
had made the largelt acquifitions tn che new world, 
feemed to acquire at thefame time all the Aupidity, 
ferotioufnefs, and ignorance of the old. Fhey 
became the means of communicating the vices and 
difeafes of thofe countries; poor and wretched 
amidtt all their gold, debauched, notwithftanding 
their churches and thew prieits; idle apd -typer- 
ftitipus with all the feurces af.commerce, and the 
ae yo i - at AZ gene 
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means of being enligftened. But the love of richesz oo x 
ikewife corrupted all other nations. XIX. 

Wuerner it be war or commerce that intro-' 
daces great riches into a ftate, they foon become 
the obje&t of public ambition. At firft men of the 
greateft power feize upon them: and as riches 
come into the hands of thofe who have the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, wealth is confounded 
wih honour in the minds of the people: and the 
virtuous citizen, who afpired to employments only 
for the fake of glory, afpires without knowing it, 
to honour for the fake of advantage. Neither 
lands nor treafure, any more than conquelts, are 
ebtained with any other view but to enjoy them; 
and riches are enjoyed only for pleafure and the 
oflentation of luxury. Under thefe different ideas, 
they equally corrupt the citizen who poffeffes them, 
and the people who are feduced by their attracti- 
on. As foon as men labour only from a motive of 
gain, and not from a regard to their duty, the 
moft advantageaus fituations are preferred to the 
moft honourable, It is then we fee che honour of a 
profeffion diverted, obfcured, and loft in the paths 
that lead to wealth. 


To the advantage of that falfe confideration at 
which riches arrive, are to be added the natural 
cetveniences of opulence, a frefh fort of corrupti- 
on. The man who is ina public fituation ts de- 
firous of beving people about him: the honours he 
receives in poblic are not fufficient for him; he 
wants adreirers, ¢ither of his talents, bis hexury, 

or 
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BQQ Roe his profyfion. If righes sxe the ancats of pr- 

X1X. ruption by leading tg hanours, how much moze 
. Semyr ace they fo by diffuGay a tafe for plealure? Mifery 
offers. its chaftity to fale, aad idlenefs jes liberty , 
the prince fets the magiftracy upto fale, and the 
mpagiftrates fet a price upgn juice: the court fells 
employments, and placemen (el) the people ta the 
prince, who fells them again to the neighbouring 
powers cither in treates of war, or fubfidy; of 
peace, or exchagge af ternitory. ' 

_ Suen is the fordid traffic introduced by the love 
of riches in any cquatry where they can do every 
thige, and where virtue is held in no eftwaation- 
But there is no effect without its caufes. Gold 
does not become the idal of the peaple, and virtue 
does not fall into contempt, unlefs the bad con. 
ftigution of the government occafion fuch a cor- 
ruption. Unfortunately, it will always have this 
effect, if the government is fo confticuted that the 
temporary interefk of a fingle perfon, or of a 
fmail number, can with impunity prevail over the 
commen and invariable intereft of the whole. I¢ 
will always produce this corruption, if thofe, in 
whofe hands authority is lodged, cam make an ar- 
hitrary ufe of it, can place themfelves above the 
reach of all. rules of juftice, can make their power 
adminiffer to plundering, and:their plunder to the 
copginuance of abufes. occaligned by their power. 
Good, laws are. mainrained, by. good magals;, but 
good, morals are eftablithed by good Jaws: men 
are. whet, government makes them, Tq modify 
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them, it is always armed with an irrefiftible force, g OOK 
that of public opinion: and the government will x1x. 


always make ufe of corruption, when by its nature’ 


it is itfelf corrupt. Ina word, the nations of Ep- 
rope will have good morals when they have good 
governments. Let us conclude. 

Nations, I have difcourfed to you on your 
deareft interefts. I have placed before your eyes 
the benefits of nature, and the fruits of induftry, 
As ye are too frequently the occafion of your mu- 
tual unhappinefs, you mufl have felt how the jea- 
loufy of avarice, how pride and ambition remove 
far from your common weal the happinefs that 
an itfelf to you by peace and commerce. {| 

ave recalled that happinefs which has been re- 
moved from you. The fentiments of my heast 
have been warmly expreffed in favour of all man- 
kind without diftin@tion of fect or country. Men 
are all equal in my fight, by the reciprocal relation, 
of the fame wants and the fame calamities: as they 
are all equal in the eyes of the fupreme being, 
through the relation between their weaknefs and. 
his power. 

I am aware that fubject as ye are torulers, your 
condition depends upon them, and to {peak of 
your evils was to reproach them with their errors 
or their crimes. This refieCtion has not prevented, 
me from exerting my endeavours. I never con- 
ceived that the facred refpect due to humanity 
could poffibly be irreconcileable with that which, 
is due to thofe who fhould be its natural protectors. 

I have 
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BOOK] have been tranfported in idea into the councils 


XIX, 


of the governing powers of the world. I have 
‘fpoken without difeuife, and without fear, and 
have no reafon toaccufe myfelf of having betrayed 
the honourable caufe I dared to plead. I have in- 
formed princes of their duties, and of the rights 
of the people. I have traced to them the fatal ef- 
fects of that inhuman power which is guilty of op- 
preffion; and of that whofe indolence and weak- 
nefs fuffers it. I have fkerched all around them 
portraits of your misfortunes, and they cannot but 
have been fenfibly affected by them. 1 have warned 
them that if they turned their eyes away, thofe 
true but dreadful pictures would be engraven on 
the marble of their tombs, and accufe their afhes 
inecpiifterity trampled on them. 
UT Halgfus are not always equal to our zeal. 
“yada I have ftood in need of a greater 
fharg of that penetration which difcovers expedi- 


ents, and ot that eloquence which enforces truth, 


Sometimes, perhaps, the fentiments of my heart 
have contributed to raife my genius: bur moft 
frequently I have perceived myfelf overwhelmed 
with my fubject, and confiious of my awn ina- 
bility. 

May writers on whon nature has beftowed 
greater abilnies, complete by their original works 
what my effays have begun. Under the aufpices 
of philofophy may there be one day extended from 
one extremity of the world to the other, that chain 
of union and benevolence which ought to connect 

all 
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all civilized people! May they never more carrypooxr 
among favage nations the example of vice and op- XIx. 
preffion! I do not Aatter myfeif that, at che period ' 

of that happy revolution, my name will be ftill in 
remembrance. This feeble work, which will have 

only the merit of having brought forth others bet- 

ter than icfelf, will, doubtlefs, be forgotten. But 

I fhall, at leaft, be able to fay, that I have con- 
tributed, as much as was in my power, to the 
happinefs of my fellow-creatures, and pointed out 

the way, though at a diftange, to improve their 
condition. This agreeable thought will ftand me 
inthe ftead of glory. It will be the delight of 


my old age, and the confolation of my Jateft mo- 
ments. 
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ZAADE N (fituate at the moft fouthern extremity of Arabia) 
was once the moft flourifhing factory in Afia, and con- 
tinued to be for many ages, v. i. p. 348 Its prefent de- 
cline and low iftate of its trade, which is removed to Mo- 
cha, with an account of the articles and value of the trade 
at that place, 349. 

Afghans, their fituation in Candahar, a mountainous country, 
lying north of India, v. 1. p. 361. Their manners, revo- 
lutions in government, and fingular method of fighting, 
ibid. Invade Perfia, and are guilty of many horrid out- 
gages, produced by an infatiable zeal for the Turkith fu- 
perftition, 362. Are attacked, defeated, and difperfed by 
Thamas Kouli Khan, ibid. 

Africa, when firft vifited by the Eurovean inhabitants of the 
Caribbee iflands in fearch of cultivators, v. ui. p. 382, 
384. Its boundaries, with the opinions of the learned con- 
cerning the eaftern coaft, 384. Opinions of the learned 
concerning the northern coaft, and the revolutions which 
have taken place in it, ib. 394. Prefent ftate of its com- 
merce with Europe, 394, 396. What is the climate of the 
weftern coaft, known a the name of Guinea, 397, 4c0. 
Nature and mode of electing to the fovereignties of Benin, 
Juda, Mayumba, Cilongo, L.oango, and Congo, countries 
on the coaft of Guinea, 405. View of the fyftem of war 
and politics, adopted by its feveral flates on the weftern 
coalt, 406, 407. Different religions prevail in its different 
provinces, and what they are, 409, 410. Sketch of the 
manners, cuftoms, and amufements of the inhabitants of 
Guinea, 411, 416. What is the moft favourable feafon 
for travelling in the interior parts of this country, 426. 
What coafts are moft frequented for the purpcefe of carrying 
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on the flave trade, ib. What number of flaves it attually 
exported in 1768, and what it is fuppofed to export every 
year, 427. Account of the different effects produced by 
the {mall pox on the negroes born to the North of the Line 
from thife born to the South, 436, 437. The wretched and 
miferable ftate of its natives (the negroes) when carried to 
Ameiica—where ’n opinion univerfally prevails, that ne- 
groes are incapable of reafog and virtue—with an impar- 
tiab enquiry into the falfity of this opinion, proved by two 
circumftantial facts, 439, 440, 441. Defcription of the 
bifon, an animal found in moft parts of this country, 472, 
473 

Agricultwre, its reciprocal dependence upon, and union with, 
commerce, v. v. p. sit. The chief and real caufe of opu- 
lence in a nation, 512. Very much neglected by the Ro- 
mans and the northern conquerors of Kurope, ibe Much 
encouraged in Europe, when the American colonies en- 
creafed in population, 513. Its improved flate among the 
Englifh, Erench, Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, ib. 
517, Deferves the principal attention of every wife go- 
vernment, with the feveral reafons, 518, 520. 

Alexandria, the mart of all merchandize from India to Bere- 
nice in time of Ptolemy, v. i. p. 70. 

Alphenfo Albaquerque, the moft {. gacious of all the Portuguefe 
in the conqueit of the Indies, v.i1. p. 67. Projects the 
turning the courfe of the Nile, and endeavours to perfuade 
the emperor of Ethiopia to carry it into execution, with 
kis reafons, 82. Deprives the Turks of their trade to In- 
dia, with the advantages which all Europe derived from 
this meafure, 1b. 85. A fketcl of his great character, and 
the venerati8n which the Indians had for him, 102. Be- 
ing traduced by his enemies, he died at Goa, in 1515; 
without riches and out of favour with his fovercign Ema- 
nuel, ib. 

Amazons, the real exiftence of the people known by this name, 
proved to be uncertain, v. 111, p. 168, 169. Defcription 
of the manners of the natives bordering upon this river, 
with the ftate of the Portuguefe fettlement, 174, 175, 176- 
Produce of the country adjacent to it, 178. 

Anboyna (one of the Moluccas) its value to the Dutch from 
the cultivation of cloves in it—the encouragement given to 
the planters—and the method of encreafing its trade by the 
fuccefsful culture of pepper and indigo, v. 1. p. 193. An 
account of a very extraordinary treaty between the Englith 
and Dutch at this place in 1619, with its fate, 315, 317. 

America, why called the Weft Indies, v. iii. p.127. No 
conquefts made in it by the Englifh and Dutch curing the 
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war for the Spanith fucceffion, with the reafons, 331, 337. 
Caufe of the war, in 1755, between the Englith and 
French, 545, 350. The general opinion which prevails 
here of the negroes, that they are incapable of reaion and 
virtue—proved to be falfe and erroneous, 439, 440. 

America, the different and refpective advantazes which Eu- 
rope derives from this country, as divided into North and 
South—with a general view of the different degrees of po- 
pulation, climate, plantations, and commerce in each; 
and the manners of the refpective inhabitants of each coun- 
try, V. Iv. p. 126, 127. 

America, what influence the religious difputes in England, in 
xvii. cent. produced in peopling this continent, v. ve 
pe 10g. 118. Reafons why fo little of it was known, for 
fo long time afier it was difcovercd, 119. Its analogy to 
the reft of the globe, exemplified in the fingular fimilsiity 
of the form in one part cf the glebe to the other: whilft, 
at the fame time, the extent of furface inthe o/d world 
exceeds the furface of the zew by ore half, ib. Philcfo- 
phical obfervations‘on the manner by which the equilibrium 
of the earth is maintained in the old and new continents— 
with reafons for afirming that both continents have been 
covered with the fea. 1:20, 123. Its climzte more various 
than the climate of Europe, ariling from the waters having 
lain fo long on the ground in America, and having quitted 
it long after owr continent was peopled: with an account 
of the influence, which this circumttance hath on men and 
animals in the new world, 124, 125. Its origin and anti- 
quity difcuffed but not afcertained, although it may be 
proved uot to be fo antient as our own continent— with 
reafons for fuppofing, that the natives of America do not 
owe their defcent to a foreign hemifphere, 126, 127, 128. 
Comparative view of the moral ftate and happinefs of 
American favages and civilized people, with arguments in 
favcur of the favages, 130, 137. Its barbarous and fa« 
vage nations governed rather by policy than a legiflation, 
with an account of the difference between them, 451. 

wa merica North, no fettlements eftablifhed here by the French 
for a long time after the Portuguefe and Spaniards were in 
poffeffion of valuable colonies in this country—with the fe- 
veral reafons, v. iv. p- 420, 421+ Firft vifited by the 
French in 1562—their arrival in Florida, and the caufe of 
difcovering it, 422, 423. Cuftoms, manners, govern- 
vernment, virtues and vices, religious worfhip and tenets, 
Superftitious attachment to dreams, and mode of profecu- 
ting war among the favages of this country, 431, 463. 
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América North, the natural ftate of it before the arrival of tint 
Fnglifh, and its prefent improved ftate under their fabjec- 
tion, v. v. p. 137, 138, 139. Extent of the Britith domi- 
nions in this country from the river St. Lawrence to the 
river Miffifippi, 314. Philofophical remarks on the ftate 
of vegetation in it, 316. Produces all the trees which are 
natura} to the European foil: befides which, are found the 
candleburry myrtle and the fugar maple; with a particular 
defcription of the culture, properties, and ufe of each tree, 
and the foil proper for it, 317, 318. What birds are pe- 
culiar to this country—with a particular defcription of the 
hemming bird, 319, 320. Was formerly infefted by in- 
fects, which have perifhed fince plantations and culture of 
the land have taken place, 321. Supplied with domeflic 
animals from England, with an account of the manner in 
which fome of them have degenerated, fince they were 
tranfplanted from Europe, 322. Obliged to the Englifh 
for the importation of European corn into this country, 
323. Supplies"England with naval] ftores, and permitted 
to export timber into the mother country (duty free) 324, 
325 326. scaly: oe by the Englifh to cultivate the 
growth of hemp and flax, with the pleafing profpe& of fuce 
cefs in this cultare, 328. Permitted to export into all the 
ports of England (duty free) American iron which is found 
here in very great quantities, 1b. 329, 330. The planta- 
tion of vines much encouraged, but the climate unfavour- 
able co their growth, 331, 332-333. ‘The "cultivation of 
filk, thoegh much promoted by the peblic bounties of 
England, not anfwerable to the wifhed for fuccefs, 333, 
334 Its fol, properly clearel, accommodated to the 
tranfplanting and cultivating with fucceds any rich produc- 
tions, belonging to Europe or Afiz, 335. Peopled from 
Furope, by knglifhmen who had fled hither to avoid pesfe-~ 
cution for their civil or religious opinions, ib. Genius 
and character of the firft colonifts who have emigrated fronr 
England—with the flate of the prefent inhabitants, aud 
their real ufe to fociety, ib. 340. State of pupulation in 
the Britith colonies fuppofed to amount to two millions of 
inhabitants, with fome rules for forming a preper eftimate 
upon this fubje&t, 349, 350. ‘The manners, benevolence, 
hefpitality and happinefs of the celenifts in Britith Ame- 
rica—with the nature and forms of governments under 
which they live, 351, 364. Nature and value of the coin 
current in thefe fettlements, as wellin fpecie as in paper— 
with the feveral purpofes to which the paper currency Is 
applied, 365. 366, 367. Its manufactures and iron mines, 
together with 11s exportations and importaticns, ones 
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under great reftri€tions by the Britith parliament—with the 
confequence of this refiriction in producing or giving birth 
to a very extenfive contraband urade in the colonics, very 
injurious to the commerce and intereft of England, 36x, 
372. What good reafons may be given, why the colonies 
fhould be compeHed to contribute towards the fupport of 
Maintaining the credit and intereft of the mother country, 
and bearing their part in the national debt, 375, 370. 
Origin of the ftamp aét and impofts on feveral articles of 
commerce in the colonies—the univerfal clamour and op- 
pofition, which they produced—and an impartial exami- 
nation cf the right, which the colenies aflumed, to oppcefe 
the Britifh parliament upon this account, 375, 384. 
Whether the right of appointing, proportioning, and 
raifing the taxes fhould not be vetted in the provincial af- 
femblies, 385, 388. Gratitude for pait favours and a pro- 
per jealoufy for their own liberties, are the due boundaries 
to all op pofition in the colonies to the mothe: country, aud 
its right to taxation, 389, 392. ‘The dangerous confe- 
quences of eftablifhing in thele colonies an entire independ- 
ence on the mother country; and the reafons, why it 
would be inconfifteat with the :eal intercft of ny European 
nation (an enemy to Great Britain) to affifl the American 
colonies in fupporting this {pirit of independence, 303, 
96. 

ya DPlands, reafons for fuppofing them to have been de- 
tached trom the continent—with fome general obfervations 
on the origin of iflands, exemplified in vasious inilances, 
Vv. lll. p. 253, 258- Their chief productions, and fabours 
of their flaves, 466. Mode of agriculture acopted in them, 
with the neceffity of introducing the general ufe of the 
plough, 467, 470. ‘Their lands fhould Le impioved by 
manure, 470. Supplied, at firft, by the Spaniards with 
domeftic quadrupeds from Europe —with an enquiry into 
the caufe of their degeneracy, ib. 471. The nature and 
fpecies of horfes bred in thefe iflands—the caufe of their 
degeneracy—and reafons for fubftiteting the bifon in the 
room of the common ox ; with a defcription of the bilun, 
which is found only in the eaftern iflands, and in Afhica, 
472, 473. Account of the attempt made to introduce the 
camel into this climate, which was tried without fuccefs —~ 
and the propriety of trying the buffalo, 473, 474. Their 
flate of vegetation, 474, 475. Indebted to Africa for the 
following ufeful plants—the Angola pea, and the manicc ; 
with a defcription of the manner in which the manioc is 
cultivated, the foil proper for it, and the procefs by which 
it is rendered fit for common food ; being preferred by 
a3 fome 
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fome perfons to the beft wheat, 476, 477, 478- Articles 
of commerce cultivated with more care and affiduity than 
the neceflaries of life: of which the principal are, cocoa, 
cotton, indigo, coffee, and fugar, 479. What method 
and procefies are purfaed in the culture of the fagar cane, 
and in preparing fugar for general ule, 480, 485. Cha- 
racter of the Europeans who fettled here, with fame re- 
marks on the manners of the former and prefent celonifts, 
489, 498. Exempt from many difeafes to which Europe 
is very much fubje@, and what difeafes are peculiar to chis 
climate, 498, 501. . 


American Iflands, fummary view of the clear annual advan- 
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tages and wealth, imported into the following nations of 
Europe, viz. four hundred, thirty fever thoufand, and five 
hundred pounds into Spatn—one hundred, fifty three 
thoufand, one hundred and twenty-five pounds into Den- 
mark—five hundred and twenty-five thoufand pennds into 
Holland—one million, four hundred, forty three thoufand, 
feven hundred and fifty pounds into England—five hun- 
dred and twenty-five thoufand pounds into France, v. iv. 
p- 402, 405. What fuperior advantages they weuld de- 
rive, from eftablifhing a free and unlimited commerce, 
from all the ports of America to all thofe of Europe—ob- 
jections to this fcheme confidered and obviated, with rea- 
fons for fuppofing that this freedom of commerce will not 
take place, 406, 407. Their dependence upon Europe, 
for a fupply of apparel, implements of hufbandry, and for 

rovifions, is found to be fo great as to give sife to the fol- 
loaing faying—‘< that they will never fail to capitulate 
«* with a fquadron ftored with barrels of flour inftead of 
<* punpawder,” 408, 40g. Their great danger in cafe of 
invafion, 409. Theis want of affection to the mother 
country, with their reafons, 410, Wretched ftate of their 
fortifications, ib, Their fafety and profperity can only be 
fecered by a powerful navy—confequently That European 
nation, which poflefies the greateft maritime force, will be 
fuperior to all other European ftates ip her extent of domi« 
nion in thefe ifiands: and what nation bids faireft for this 
fupremacy of power, 411, 432. 

Laptifts, brief account of the rife of this feft—their reli- 
gious principles and tenets—the troubles and diftrefs in 
which they involved Germany in xvi. cent. and the dange- 
rous confequences of their religious fyftem ; particularly 
in the community of goods and equality of ranks, which 
canftitate the hafis of all their yeligious dogtrines, v. v. 
p- 226, 229. Being every where oppofed and difperfed, 
are now funk into ob{curity and contempt, 229, 230. 

Gudrada 
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Matrada Ferdtnaad, the firtt Portwguefe who was fent 12 
China in 15:8—his proper and prudent condud upon this 
occafion—and admiration of the Chinefe : with the flate of 
their empire, civilization, agriculture and manners, v. i. 
p- 107, 132. Is much efieemed by the Chinefe, who were 
on the point of entering into & treaty of commerce with the 
Portuguefe, but were prevented from concluding it by the 
impradence and infofent cruelty of Simeon Andrada, 133. 

Angola pea (a native of Africa) tranfplanted with great iac- 
cefs into the Caribbee iflands, with a short account of its 
virtues, culture, and foil proper for it, v. iii. p. 475, 


4.76. 

Antigua, firft difcovered in 1629 by fome French, who fled 
hither from St. Chriftopher’s, but did not long continue in 
this ifland, v. iv. p. 314. Wifited by the Enplith who form 
a fettlerrent, ib. What method was taken by the Englifh 
to fupply the want of fprings, ib. The rife, progrefs, and 
fucce(s of its fupar plantations, and the quantity of fugar 
which they produce, 315. The infurre€lion of the colo- 
nifts againft their governor, colonel Park, whom they maf- 
facred in 17105; with an account of the horrid caufe of this 
infarre&tion, and the behaviour of the mother ccuntry upon 
this occafion, 1b. 316. Subject to the power of the go~- 
vernor of St. Chriftophers, 319. 

w@tntilles, fee Carrbbee ifiands. 

Arabia, one of the largeft peninfulas in the known world, 
v.1. p. 339. Is bounded by Syria, Diarbeck, and trac- 
Arabi on the North—by the [ndian ocean on the >0uth— 
by the gulph of Perfia on the eaft—and on the weft by the 
Red Sea, which feparates it from Africa; with an account 
of the general trade of the Red Sea, and of the Englith 
there in particular, ib. Its divifion into three parts, ac- 
cording to the nature of the foil in each of thefe countries, 
ib. Peopled at a very early period, and its frft inhabi- 
tants fuppofed to come from Syria and Chaidea, ib. The 
origin and date of the prefent form of government uncer- 
tain, ib. Nature of the religion profeffed in this coun.ry 
before, and fince, the time of Mohammed, 340. 

drabs, were oppofed, but could not be conquered by Charle- 
magne, v.i. p. 11. Their incurfions into the fouthermoft 
parts of Europe, and conquefts in Afia, Africa and Spain, 
with a view of the caafes which contributed to make their 
empire fo extenfive, 12. Produce gieat revolutions in the 
affairs of Europe, and occafion the revival of navigation 
and commerce in it, ib. Cultivate the arts and polite li- 
terature, and introduce many improvements in the fcicrce 
of aftronomy, mechanics, medicine, algebta, aftronumy, 
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and poetry, 13 and 40. Found im great sumbers by the 

Portuguefe on their arrival in India, where they potiefied 

an ¢xtenfive empire, and propagated their religion and 
trade, 60, 61. Promote manufactures and ftaples, toge- 
ther with their conquefts, 341. Their antient and prefent 
fyftem of government, with an impartial account of their 
manners and cuftoms, 342. Afford, at this day, no mo- 
hnument of genias, no productions of indaftry, which can 
confecrate their memory to future ages, 343. Their ro- 
ling paflion is jealoufy, which is carried to the greateft ex- 
an ib. Short account of their population, government, 
and mode of fubfifting by plunder, 344, 345, 346. Were 
the fole proprietors of all the trade in the Red Sea, before 
the Portuguefe interrupted the navigation of it, 348. State 
of thofe who are fettled at Madagatcar, v. il. p. 11, £2- 

Archangel, a port for trade to Mufcovy, which was frequented. 
by the Englith foon after its difcovery, v. i. p. 309. 

Areca, a valuable article of commerce to the Dutch at Ceylon, 
v.i.p. 214. Isa frait (not much unlike the date) which 
grows upon 2 {pecies bf palm tree, not uncommon in moft 
parts of Afia, and grows in great plenty at Ceylon, ib. Is 
found to impoverifh the blood, and caufe the jaundice, 
when eaten by itfelf, 215. 

Ariofio, Thort account of this writer, v. v. p. 674. 

Ariftotle, brief character of the nature and tendency of hi¢ 
philofophical works, v. v. p. 582. 

frmenians, {ketch of their character and genius for commerce, 
which they carried into the heart of the Perfian empire, 
v.1. p. 320. Spread themfe!ves into Holland, England, 
the Mediterranean, and the Baltic for the fake of com- 
merce, 321. 

Arnotte, a xed dye, called by the Spaniards acbiorte, v. iv. 
p. 122. Defcription of the tree which produces it, its 
culture, and the feveral proceffes by which it is made fit for 
common ufe, ib. 123. 

wfia, geogtaphically defcribed, with its extent between the 
two poles, v.i. p. 30. Account of feveral phenomena of 
nature in this country, with a defcription of the Cafpian 
fea, frozen ocean, and Indian ocean, 31, 32, 33. Hath 
given rife to moft of the European arts and manufactures, 
v.V. Pp. G2 9e 

raida, Fe fovcetsfal zdmintitration of the Portaguefe affairs 
in India, particularly at Goa, v. i. po 151, 152, 1§3- 
Reformed, for a time, many abufes in the government of 
the Portuguefe affairs in India, 154. His example ne- 
gicéted by future governors in that country, where his oo 
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tion have left all their former greatnefs, and been obliged 
to refign their conquefis, 155, 160. 

Athens employed her firf fhips in commerce with Afia, or in 
planting colonies: but involved herfelf in wars by thefe 
emigrations, ¥. 1. p. 5. 

4uftria, genius of its inhabitants better adapted for projects 
of war and aggrandizement by conqueft, than for commer- 

. Cial affairs, v. ii. p. 176. Soil and natural produtions of 
this country, ib. Arts, {ciences, and mafiufaétures very 
much neglected here, 177. Expected to receive great ad- 
vantages from the India company eftablifhed at Oltend; 
with an account of the rife, progrefs, aad ruin of this 
company, 178, 182. 


B. 


Bahama Iflands, {ome account of the firk appearance of Co- 
lumbus on one of them, called by him San-Salvador, his 
kind behaviour to the natives, and the hofpitality and 
kindnefs which they fhewed to him in retuin, v. ii p. 348, 
349. Were defeited, for along time after their dice 
having ne inhabitants upon them im 1672, when the Enp- 
glifh trft landed, v.iv. p. 358. The right of dominion 
over them, conteited for by the Englith, Spaniards and 
French ; with their final fabjettion to the knglith, 362. 
State of their population, and manners of the prefent in- 
habitants, with their peculiar advantages to the Eng)ifh, 
ib. 363. 

Bolen Gs ifland in the Perfian gulph) fketch of its feveral 
revolutions, the nature and value of its commerce, parti- 
cularly for pearls; and what, the amount of its annyal re- 
venue, V. 1. p. 371+ 3725 37}¢ 

Bawbuck (iituated in the interior parts of Africa) its govern- 
ment, climate, and foil defcribed, v. ili. p. 419. Abounds 
with rich fines of gold, with the fingular method obferved 
in working them, ib. 420. What fruitlefs attempts have 
Leen made by the Engiifh and French to appropriate thefo 
mines to themfelves, 420. 

Banda, (iflands of) famous for the growth of the nutmeg, 
with a defiription of its culture and propeities, and the 
feafon for gathering the nutmeg, and methods for difcover- 
ing the beit fpecies of it, v.i. p. 194, 195. The only co- 
lony where the Europeans are proprietors of lands, 195. 
Charaéter of the inhaoitants, and nature of the climate, 
196. What care has been taken by the Dutch for their fe- 
curity and improvement, 1b. ; 

Bantam (a Dutcu fertiement in the ifland of Java) its feveral 
revolutions aad dna! fubmifian to the Dutch the means, 
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by which they became mafters of the trade, and enjoy an 
exclafive right of commerce, and the real value of this fet- 
tlement, v. i. 238, 239. 

Barbadoes, difcoyered by fome Englith (in 1629) who came 

from St. Chriftophei’s and formed a fettlement, vy, iv. 
. 309. Its barren ftate at the time of its difcovery, and 
the excellent character of the firft colonifts, 310. Its ex- 
tent, ib. The particular period, when it attained the fum- 
mit of its profperity in population and sommerce, ib. 
Alarmed by a dangerous infurreétion of negroes and Ca- 
ribs, and the caufe of it, 318%. The decline of its trade, 
with the reafons, and the prefent ftate offits produce, 312. 
The general mart for the flave trade among the Englifh, 
and the value of it to the colony, ib. 313. Its ftate of de- 
fence and fecurity, by nature and art, in cafe of invafion, 
+313. The difproportion between the black and white in- 
habitants upon this fettlement, 392. 

Barbary {the antient Libya) its hiftory very little known, ’till 

the arrival of the Carthaginians, with fome account of the 

ftate and extent of its empire under them, Vv. iil. p. 385. 

The Carthaginians being vanquifhed, it became fabjedt to 

the Romans, under whofe power it continued ’till the v. 

cent. when it was fubdued by the Vandals—afterwards it 

fubmitted to the government of Belifarius, and enjoyed 

(for a fhort time) its antient privileges, 386. Owned the 

power of the Saracens in vil. cent. 387. Invites the Turks 

to protect the empire, which is greatly epprefied by them, 
ib. ‘The turbulent manner in which ele€tions are carried 
on here, 388. The different manners of the inhabitants 
in different parts of this country; the one, amiable and 
fupporting the:nfelves by agriculture and pafturage; the 

oiber: turbulent and living by plunder and piracy, 2b. 389. 

The entire conqaeft of this country propofed, the advan- 

tages of this conqueft to the maritime ftates of Europe, and 

the moft probable and eafy method for enfuring fuccefs to 

this conqueft, confidered and explained, 390, 391, 392- 

State of its trade (in Morocco) with the Englifh, Dutch, 

and Swedes; and particularly with the Danes who carry on 

the moft extenfive trade of al! the European nations, 395. 

The commerce of Algiers, Funis, and Tripoli with Ku- 

rope, ib. 396. 

Bark, the moft valuable article of commerce in Quito, a Spa- 
nifh colony in South Ametica, v. il. p. 575. Defcription 
of the tree which produces it, and which fpecies of it is 
the moft efficacious, ib. 576. Its virtues firft known and 
experienced, in 1639, at Rome; and in the following year 
at Madrid, 576. Suppcfed to have been early difcovered 
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by the natives of the ceuntry, who were afraid to reveal it 
ro the Spaniards, 577. 

Bafora (ficnate in Afratic Turky near the gulph of Perfia) 
us rife, nataral produétions, and ftate of its population, 
¥.i. p. 363. Mature and extent of its commerce, manner 
in which it is carried on, and the feveral revolutions it has 
endergone, 364, 365. 

Batavia, the capital of all the Dutch fettlements in India, 
with an account of this city, inhabitants, manners and 
trade, v.1. p. 244. Chinefe more encouraged here, than 
the Europeans; of whom none, but Spaniaids, are ad- 
mitted as merchants, 251. 

Battie, rife and origin of this people, who fettled in the 
country, known at prefent by the name of Hoiland, v, i. 
p. 162. Their government was a mixture of monarchy, 
arifiocracy, and democracy, ib. Particularly diitinguithed 
by Cefar, and honoured by the appellation of the friends 
and brethren of the Roman people, 163. Become fubject 
to the Franks ia y. cent. 164. Their countiy obtained the 
name of Hollagd from the Normans, and (with Germany) 
was allotted to the government of the family of Charle- 
magne, 165, For a further account of this people, fee 
Hollanders and Dutch. 

Bear, the nature and properties of this animal defcribed, 
v. iv. p. 485, 486. ; 

Beaver, a philofophical defcription of this animal—the man- 
ner of catching it—ditferent fpecies of itin America, and 
which is reckoned the moft valuable by the Luropeans, 
Ve iv. ps 486, 497- ae ; 

Bengal, defcription of the country—with a brief view of its 
hiftory, and the general trade of this and adjacent places, 
v. i. p.413, 431. General ftate of the exports and imports 
here, 432. ‘Two harvefts here in every year, 471. 

Berbice, origin and pleafing profpect of this Dutch feitlement 
in South America, with tke ftate of its plantations of cot- 
ton, cocoa, and fugar, v. iv. 60, 61. Some account of 
the dangerous infurrection in 1763, with the preparations 
for a general rebellion among the blicks—-and the means 
by which it was difcovegsg and prevented, 71,°72. 

Bermudas (iflands of) difcévered in 1527 by a Spaniard who 
gave them his name, v. iv. p. 363. Firtt inhabited in 
1612 by fome Enghfh who formea an eflablifhment upon 
them, ib. State of their population greatly encreafed by 
the {uppofed falubrity and excellence of the climate—with 
an enquiry into the real na:are of their foil and produce, 
364. Amiable and benevolent manners of the inhabitants, 
their excellence in building fhips which cannot be Bate 

or 
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for {wiftnefs and duration—with a ketch of the laudable 
fociety they have inftituted for the improvement of learn- 
ing, arts, and agriculture; and for the fapport of the op- 
preffed and the aged induftrious poor, 365, 366. 

Berel, an account of this plant, and its conftant ufe among 
the Indians, v. i. p. 215. 

Bifon, defcription of the nature and properties of this animal 
(a native of Africa) and its great ufe in agriculture, v. iii. 
P- 4722 473- ; a 

Bifexpour, the natare, wifdom, and excellence of the political 
fyftem of government eftablifhed in it, v. i. p. 415. The 
manners of the antient Indians preferved here in their ut- 
moft purity, 416. Secured by nature from congueft, ib. 
Liberty and property facred here in this country, where 
humanity and juttice are the characteriftics of the natives, 
ib. 417. The richeft and moft populous province in 
Bengal, 417, 418. 

Bombay, nature of the climate which was formerly very 
unhealthy, and its caufe—and the fuccefsful methods ufed 
to remove it, v.i. p. 389. The prefent ftate of its valu- 
able and extenfive trade — being the center of all the com- 
merce which the Englifh carry on with Malabar, Surat, the 
Perfian and Arabian gulphs, 390. 

Borax, a faline {ubftance, an account of it, with its ufe, v.i. 


- 433- 

j one of the largeft iflands hitherto difcovered and 
known, v. i. p. 203. Manners and tharaéter of the inha- 
bitants ig the inland parts, and upon the coafts, ib. Pro- 
duces a moft valuable fpecies of camphire, its fuperior ex- 
cellence to any other camphire—its ufe and value among 
the Japanefe and Chinefe, who purchafe it of the natives 
at a very great price, ib. 204. The Portuguefe and Eng- 
lifh have attempted to fertle here, but were repulfed and 
maffacred, 204. The real value of this colony to the 
Dutch, who enjoy an exclafi-e privilege of trading for 

epper—with an account of the articles imported into this 
ifland by the Dutch, ib. 205. 

Bourbon, (ifle of) known formerly by the name of Mafcaren- 
has, v. ii. p. 74. When firk gab ited by the French, ib. 
Its former and prefent ftate of pé&polation, and productions 
in caffava, corn, rice, maize, and coffee—and its import- 
ance to the French, ib. 75. 

8) ama revered by the Indians as the founder of their civil and 
religious polity, v.i. p.43. Sketch of the religious tenets 
he taught, and the princinles upon which he enforced the 
practice of them, 53, 54. 
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Bramins, their inviolable attachment to fecrefy in their reli- 
gious doétrines, with a rema:kable inftance to this effeét, 
v.i. p. 40, 41. So called from being the priefts of Brama, 
whom the Indians believe to be a being fuperior in dignity 
to che human race, 42, 43. Dhivifion of them into feveral 
orders—their character and moral principles confidered— 
and their attachment to fuperftition and the dreams of me- 
taphyficks, 44. Defcended from the antient Brachmans— 
the veneration in which the Brachmans have been held— 
with a fhort view of the doétrinal parts of religion which 
they maintained, and the religious obfervances which they 
enjoined, 45. Marry in their infancy, and their wives 
eminent for their fidelity and conftancy, 54. Very much 
attached to certain courtezans, called by the Europeans 
Balltaderes—with a particular defiription of thefe extraor- 
dinary women, v.i1. p 28, 31. 

Braz:l, (an immenfe continent in South America) is boundcd 
on the north by the river af the Amazons, on the fouth by 
Paraguay, on the weft by mountains that divide it from 
Feru, and on the eaft by the northern ocean, v.iil. p. 126. 
Accidentally difcovered in t500 by a Portuguefe, named 
Peter Alvarez Cabral, 127. Nature and charaéter of the 
frit colonifts, who were condemned ciiminals and aban- 
doned women, fent hither from Pc rtugal, 129. Formed into 
a fettlement in 1549, with the name and abilities of the 
firft governor, 133. Character, cuiloms, and manners of 
the natives exemp'ified in the plarality of wives, their hof~ 
pitality to ftrangers, kindnefs to the fick, affe.uion for the 
dead, and their art of war, 134, 144. ‘Lhe fuccefs and 
profperity of the Portuguefe in this country, owing to the 
Jefuits and their influence over the natives, 144, 148. 
The wealth and commerce of this Portuguefe fertlement ex- 
cited the envy of the French, who have, in vain, at- 
tempted to make fettlements fuccefiively at Rio-Janeiro, 
Rio Grande, Paratha, and the afland of Maragnan, 149, 
150. Former ftate of the Dutch fett!ements in this coun- 
try, and the means by which they were deprised of them, 
and obliged to evacuate the country, 151, 162. Situation 
of the Portuguete after the expulon of the Dutch—the 
means they purfued to civilize the natives and to improve 
the colony; which they have erjywyed without any moleéfta- 
tion from the natives, from the year 1717 to 1756, 163» 
166. Its natural productions, patueularly logwood- its 
trade, including its imports aud exports to Portugal; with 
the manner in which its commerce 12 carried on, and pro- 

ofals for improving the prefent plan, 101, 192, %93- 
efripticn of its capi.al, manners of che inhabitants, and 
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climate of the country, 193, 196. Difeovery of the gold 
and diamond mines, with fome account of the different pro- 
jon of gold to filver, and a comparative value of the 
azil diamonds with thofe of the Eaft-Indies, 197, 205. 
Thefe mines are fituated in the captainthips of St. Vincent 
and Rio-Janiero, and m the adjacent iflands, 205. A 
Sketch of the various prudent meafures which have been 
porfuec by the court of Lifbon for fecuring the produce of 
thefe mines, 206, 209. The fertility of its foil—the tem- 
perature of its air, and {mall praduce of its plantations— 
and negle@ of agriculture, which was at length abandoned 
on account of the mines—with a view of the falfe policy of 
the Portugnefe in this refpeé&t, 210, 214. Rife, progrets, 
and confequences of the monopolies eftablithed for the trade 
of Brazil, 215, 218. What fhare the Englifh have in this 
commerce, and the method of carrying it on, 223. The 
great advantages of allowing a freedum of commerce and 
liberty of con{cience in this colony ; with reafons, why the 
Portuguefe fhould repeal the law which forbids all fo- 

reigners from refiding in this country, 241, 242, 243. 
Britifh Iflazds, rife and rapid progrefs of their population 
Owing to the many emigrants from England, who fled hi- 
ther to avoid the civil difputes and turbulent faétion, 
which harraffed that country in the reigns of James and 
Charles I. v. iv. p. 293, 298. Manners and characters of 
the firft colonifts, zg9, 300. ‘Their civil conftitution 
formed upon the model of the mother-coyntry—their go- 
vernor reprefenting the king; their couneil, the peers; 
and the deputies of their feveral diitri@s, the commons of 
England, 301. Their laws are enaéted, taxes regulated, 
and adminiftration approved and. cenfuied, by the general 
affembly, ib. The nature of the office of their governors, 
and their mutnal dependence upon the king and the colo- 
nifts, 302. The important functions of their agents or de- 
puties fettled in England, who refemble the reprefentatives 
of the people in the Britith parliament, 303. ‘Their cul- 
ture and produce defcribed, 304. Enjoyed, at firft, an 
unlimited freedom of trade, which was almoft’ monopolized 
by the Dutch—pgreatly to the injury ef the mother coun- 
try : from whence arofe the famous zavigation ad in 1651, 
that excludes all foreign fhips from entering the harbours 
of the Englith iflands, ib. 305. Rife, progrefs, and fuce 
cefs of their {ugar plantations: as appesrs from entries 
made in 1680; and from their exports, from 1708 to 
1718, from 1718 to 1727, and from 1727 to 1733, with 
their decline after that time ; owing to the compeution of 
the French, and the fuccefs of theirs trade in this. article of 
’ fugar, 
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fagar, 306, 307. Their petition to the Britith parliament 
upon this decline of their trade, and the partial redrcfs of 
their grievances, 308, 309. The rife, progrefs, and ilate 
of the culture, commerce, and population of the Enghith 
colony in the ifland of Barbadoes, 309, 313. Extent and 
ftate of commerce and population in Antigua, 314, 315- 
In Montferrat, 316. In Nevis, 317, 318. In St. Chrif- 
tophers, 319, 323. Firft fettlement, climate, culture, 
produce, civil government, commerce with the maother- 
country, and illegal trade with the Spaniards, and fecurity 
of the Englith colony at Jamaica, 324, 360. Settlement 
ef the Englifh at Lucays or Bahama iflands, 361, 362. 
At the Bermudas, 363, 366. At Tobago, 367, 374. At 
Granada, 375, 380. At St. Vincent, 381, 383. And 
at Dominica, 389, 39:1. A view of their prefent ftate in 
general, and their importance to the mother-country, 392, 
396. Forbidden i» hold any intercourfe or connections 
with the feveral nations of Europe—with fome account of 
the laws that have been made to enforce this prohibition, 
97. Supphed with moft of the neceffmies of life from 
ew England: and fend thither, in exchange, rum, pi- 
mento, ginger and molaffes, ib. Not pe:mitted to export 
fugar in kind to New England—the political motives for 
this order-—and the injurious confequences of it to England 
and her colonies in the iflands of America, 398. Apply 
to parliament for a prohibition of the (ugar trade, which 
was carried on between the Britifh colonies in North Ame- 
rica and the French iflands—and an account of the mea- 
fyres purfued by the Britifh parliament upon this occafion, 
399, 400. ‘Their connection and commerce with the mo- 
ther-country, and manner in which they are carried on, 
400, 402. Annual amount of their productions—the num- 
ber of men and fhips annually employed in their cam- 
merce—the charges of navigation and other incidental ex- 
pences—and the clear income of the owners of the planta- 
tions, which may be eitimated at oxe muzllion, four hundred 
and forty-three thoufand, Jeven hundred and fifty pounds, 404+ 
Their fecurity and prefervation againft the invafion of an 
enemy, depend upon a formidable navy ftationed by the 
mother-country, in the Atlantic, for their defence, 413. 

Buccaneers, cruel plunderers and pirates in che American ieas, 
v. ili. p. 296. Their origin, manners, expeditions, and 
declenfion, with the names of thofe who fignalized them- 
felves in their excurfiens, 298, 331. 

Budzoiffs, a religious fe& among the Japanefe, who far fur- 
pafs the European nations, and even the inquifitors of 
Spain in their cruelty and tyranny, v. 1. p. 138, 139+ 

Buffale, 
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Buffalo, nature, properties, and ufe of this animel, : 
larly in agriculture ; with reafons, why it fhould be introe 
duced into the Caribbee iflands: where it would be of 
greater fervice than the common ox, V. ill. p. 473» 474s 


C. 


Calcutta, fhort account of the climate, population, commerce 
and wealth of this Englith fettlemeat on the coaft of Ben- 
gal, v. i. p. 429. 

California, nature and intent of the voyage made through its 
gulph, in 1746, by Ferdinand Confag—the advantages 
which the Spaniards expected to reap from it—and how 
far their expeftations and advantages have been crowned 
with fuccefs, v. il. p. 396, 397. The extent, climate, 
and foil of this coantry, 446. Pearl fithery on its coafts 
much valued by the inhabitants of New Spain, ib. 447. 
Sketch of the manners and cuftoms of the natives, 447. 
Spaniards have made feveral attempts to form an eftablifh- 
ment in this peninfula, bat have never fucceeded, for want 
of hamanity, courage, and perfeverance in thefe enter- 
prifes, ib. 448. What laudable efforts have been uafed by 
the fefuits to civilize che natives by introducing manufac- 
tures, agriculture, ufeful arts, and a few plain and falu- 
tary laws, into the country—which efforts have not been 
entirely unfuccefsful, 448, 449. No mines have ever 
been difcovered in this country, with the advantages: of 
this circumflance to the inhabitants, 450. How far addi- 
tional fortifications are neceffary, ib. What advantages 
inay be reaped from this province by the Spaniards, 45:1. 

Campeachy, origin of this Spanifh colony, v. ii. p. 458. A 
valuable mart for commerce in the article of logwood, ib. 
Its profperity interrupted by the fettling of the Engliih at 
jamaica, ib. Nature of its foil, which produces logwood 
ot a fuperior quality to what iscat at the bay of Honduras, 
461. 

Camphire, which is the belt fpecies of it, and whence it is 
brought, v. 1. p. 203, 204. 

Canada, when fr vilited by the French, with the charafter 
and conduct of thefe adventurers, v. iv. p. 428, 429. Ex- 
tent, rivers, woods, and climaie of this country, 430. 
Cuitoms, languages, manners, government, virtues and 
wices, religious woifhip and tencts, fuperftitious artach- 
ment to dreams, and she mode of profecuting military 
operations among the favages, who we.t found here bythe 
French, 431, 463. The imprudence of the French for 
aterfering in the wars between the favages of different na- 
fions in this country, 464, 468. French fettlements here 
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very flow in their progrefs: and the evils arifing from the 
trade being monopolized by a company, which enjoved an 
exclufive right of commerce and other valuable privileges 
even to the detriment of the mother country, 469, 470, 
471. Enjoys, for the firft time, a profound peace in 1668, 
with the peculiar advantages of this peace to the trade and 
plantations of this colony, 473. State of its population 
and defence under the government of Denonville, and the 
difgrace he brought upon the character of the French na« 
tion among the natives of Canada, 474, 575. What ad- 
vantages it reaped from the peace of Ryfwick, which put 
an end to the feveral cruelties, which had been lately ex- 
ercifed by the Enplifh and French, and their feveral adhe- 
rents or fiiends among the fivages, 479) 481. he furs 
of this country gave rife to all the connections between the 
French and natives—with a philofophical defcription of the 
Orter, the Pole cat, the Erinine, the Martin, the Lynx, 
the Bear, and the Beaver; with the refpective value of 
each of thefe articles of tiade, 481, 496. At what places, 
and in what manner, this fur trade has been carried on b 
the French, who have been oppofed by the Englith (fetrled 
at New York) in this branch of commerce—and the means 
which the French have ufed to make this oppofition inef- 
fectual, 497, 506. Ceded to the Englifh at the latter 
part of the reign of Lewis XIV. 508. I.s lowand wretch- 
ed ftate, after it was reftored to the French, and particu- 
larly at the peace of Utrecht, v.v. p. 55. Improved ftate 
of population, according to efitmates taken 1n 1753 and 
1756—with its divifion into three feveral diliricts, Quebec, 
Trois Rivieres, and Montreal, and a fhort account of each 
diftrit, 56, 57. What fuccefs has attended agriculture 
and plantations here, 58, 6:. Character and manners of 
the inhabitants, 62, 63. Nature of its civil and military 
laws, 64, 65. Nature and value of its fificries, particu- 
larly the feal-fifhery. 66, 68. Its moft flourifhing period 
was between 1748 and 1756—with the utmoft value of its 
exports during that period, 69. State of its credit—the 
annual expences of government—and the revenues which 
it produced in the poffeffion of the French, ib. 72. Ca-~ 
pable cf yielding prodigious crops cf corn, which, with a 
moderate degree of labour, might have been made fuffie 
cient to fupply all the American Hlands—with the neceflity 
of attending to agriculture in geseral, particularly the 
culture of the plant Giz fag, which is natural to this foil, 
53, 74, 75- Abounds with valuadle iron mines, waich 
have been much neglected by the French, 75, 76. The 
bad management of the wood of this country, which af- 
b forded 
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forded excellent materials for the navy, 76. The erro~ 
neous conduct of the French miniftry in neglecting the 
beaver trade, and the whale and cod fifheries on its coaft, 
77, 79- Its general flate under the government of La Ga- 
liffoniere, and the war which it produced between the 
Englifh and French, 81, 83. Attacked bv the Englifh, 
with their various defeats, 89,96. Conquered, at length, 
by the Englith, and fecured to them by the treaty of peace, 
in 1763, 96, rot. Its improved ftate in the hands of the 
Englith: who have inftituted 2 wife and falutary fyftem of 
maritime, penal, and civil laws, adapted to its climate 
and population; with the great advantages which may be 
derived from it, 101%, 102, 103. 

Candlebury myrtle (a native of North America) the culture, 
properties, and ufe of this plant, with an account of its 

proper foil, v.ve p. 217, 318. 

Cape-Breton, became an object of the attention of the French 
foon after their firft arrival in North America, v. v. p. 3. 
Its advantageous fituation for the cod-fifhery, and for ma- 
king the entrance into Canada eafy for the French fhips, 
rade the Englifh (for a time) oppofe the French being 
allowed to people and fortify it at the peace of Utrecht— 
although the French were afterwards authorized to make 
any alterations and improvements, ib. Bounded on the 
eait by Newfoundland, and on the welt by Acadia—its ad- 
vantageous fituation for the French—with an account of 
its extent and climate, ib. 4. Its ftate upon the arrival 
and fettlement of the French—with a defcription of the 
harbour and town of Louifbourg, its fortifications, and the, 
expences attending them, 4, 5, 6. Occupied chiefly by 
fifiermen, who came to this ifand fo early as 1714, and 
fettled in it, 7. [ts foil very unfavourable to agricuyture, 
which, upon this account, has been neglected by its inka- 
birants, ib. 8. Abounds with valuable coal mines, g. 
The value of the cod fifhery, which employs the whole at- 
tention and induftry of its inhabitants, ib. Supplied with 
provifions and the moft neceffary articles of life from 
France, 10. Jts exports and imports, ib. The low and. 
diftreffed flate of the colonifts, and the reafons, 11. In- 
vaded and taken by the Englifh in 1745, with a particular 
account of this fingular fiege, 83, 84. Reftored to the 
French by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, and taken again 
by the Englifh in 1758, in whofe poffeffion it now con- 
tinpes, §5, 89. 

Caraccas (a Spanifh fettlement in South America) produces 
the beft fpecies of cocoa, in the greateft quantity, culti- 
vated in America—the value and extent of its -con:merce— 
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and manner in which it is carried on, viii. p. 593» 


Carsbbee Tfands, their extent and fir fettlement of the Eu- 
ropeans upon them—fome of them called the windward) 
others, the leeward iflands, with the reafons—and an en- 
quiry into the natural caufe of iflands in general, v. ili. 
p- 252, 253. Suppofed to have been detached from the 
continent, and why, 257, 258. The nature of the foil 
and ftate of vegetation in them, 258, 263. The tempera- 
ture of the climate and its feveral variations; their de- 
pendence rather upon the wind than the changes of the 
feafons ; and a philofophical enquiry into the caufés of the 
‘eafterly wind, and the natural effects of the rain in thefe 
iflands, 264, 267. Hurricanes and earthquakes frequent 
and dreadful here, and their caufes—according to the opi 
nion of the beft naturalifts, 268, 274. Cuftoms, religion, 
government, virtues and vices of the antient inhabitants the 
Caribs, found here by Columbus, 274, 280. The incur- 
fions and frit fettlements of the Englifh and French, who 
(according to the tenor of a treaty made in 1660) divided 
thefe iflands among themfelves, and confined the natives to 
St. Vincent and Dominica: the French obtained, by this 
treaty, Guadalupe, Martinico, Granada, and fome lefs 
confiderable acquifitions ; and the Englifh were confirmed 
an the poffeffion of Barbadoes, Nevis, Antigua, Mont- 
ferrat, and feveral other iflands of little value; St. Chrif- 
topher’s belonged to both nations, 281, 284. A fpirit of 
activity and induftry appeared among the colonitts foon 
after the peace of Utrecht, which greatly promoted their 
interet, 336, 337. Their commerce and profperity ine 
terrupted by the war begun in 1739, 338. Their Euro- 
pean inhabitants feek cultivators of their landsin Africa, 
and go thither for that purpofe, 383, 384. ‘The expedi- 
ency of introdacing buffaloes into thefe iflands for the pur- 
pofes of agriculture, 474, 475. Nature of the difeafe 
called the zetames, which feems peculiar to the torrid zones 
what diforders the Europeans are fubject to, and what pre- 
cautions are neceflary for their obfervance on their firft ar- 
rival in thefe iflands, 499, 500, sot. ‘Their advantages 
{in a general view) to the feveral nations that are in pof- 
feffion of them, 502, 503, 504. 

Carolina, its extent, v.v. p. 283. Difcovered by the Spa- 
niards, in their earlieft expeditions into America, but was 
deferted as {oon as they found it contained no gold mines, 

* and was equally neglected by the Englifh and French, ’till 
the year 1603; when a royal grant of this country was 
made to certain a cal ib, Nature of the firit oe 
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and religious* government eftablifhed in it by Mr. Locke ; 
the defects of this fyftem, and the improvements which 
have taken place, fince it has been in the hands of the 
crown alone, ib. 287. Divided into two feparate govern- 
ments, north and fouth, 288. Its climate equal, if not 
fuperior, to the climate of any country in America, ib. 
Its foil, various, though (in general) agreeable and rich, 
289. Well adapted for agriculture and pafturage, ib. 290. 
State of its population and trade, particularly in the South, 
zgo. The advantages, arifing from the culture of rice 
(which feems natural to this foil) and the effeéts which it 
has on the climate, confidered, 291. Origin and flow 
frogrefs of the indigo plantations in both provinces, 292. 
The manners and labours of the firit colonifts in the nor- 
thern part of this colony, 293, 294. The impofts laid on 

. its trade, 295. The articles and value of its exports to 
Europe and the Caribbee iflands, ib. 296. Defcription of 
the plantations and wealth of its two principal cities, 
Charles Town and Port Royal—and the manners of the 
inhabitants, 296, 297. 

Carthage, us deftruction by the Romans, a misfortune to Eu- 
rope, V. 1. p. 4. 

CarrLagcena, difcovery and origin of this colony, which (after 
various revolutions of government) is now fubjeé& to the 
Spaniards, v. ii, p. 582. Its natural, political, and come 
nercial ftate, and the diforders to which the colonifts are 
fubje€t, and their feveral caufes, 583, 586. The real im- 
portance of this fettlement to the Spaniards, 587, 588. 

Cafas, Barthclogeu de las, fketch of his amiable character— 
his fingular benevolence and philanthrcpy to the wretched 
natives of Mexico, who were doomed to the moft horrid 
oppreffions and mifery by Cortez and his adherents, and 
the relief he obtained for them, by his reprefentatinn of 
their ftate to the court of Spain, v. 1. p. 403, 406. 

Cafpizn fea, fhoxt account of its former and prefent ftate, v. 1. 

31. Is undoubrecly the refcrvoir of thofe large rivers 
that fall into it, and p. fibly may have fome communica- 
tion, by fubterraneous panages, with the ocean and the 
Mediterranean, 32. The track by which the north and 
fouth, in the remoteit ages, communicated with each 
other, v. ii. p. 232. Some conjectures for fuppofing, that 
the countries, bordering upon this fea, were pofleffed of 
gieat {plencour in former times, ib. 233. Some accovnt 
of the various and unfuccefsful attempts made by the kng- 
lifh to open a way into Perfia by this fea, 233, 234. 235." 

Caftro Den Fuan da, his great character and glorious admi- 
nitration cf the rortuguefe affairs in Inuia, at the time of 
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the decline of their power in that country, v. i. p. 146. 
Attempts to reftore the ancient valour of his countiymen, 
ib. Inftitutes funeral games in honour of thrfe who fell in 
defence of their country, atthe fiege of Diu, which (at 
that time) was the key of India, 147. lUlaving obtained a 
fignal victory at Diu, he orders the honours of a triumph 
for the victorious army, to be prepared atier the manner of 
the antients ; with a particular defcripticn of thi. triumph, 
148. The temporary ipirit, with which he animated the Por- 
tuguefe, expired with him; and their empire in India was 
foon annihilated and deftroyed, after his death, 149, 152- 

Cayenne (b-unded by the Dutch colonies of Suri am on the 
North, and the mouth of the river Amazon on the South) 
fubmits, after varicus revoluticns of government, to the 
French, v. iv. p. 119, 120. Natura! ttate of this ifland—~ 
its plantations and produce, 121, 122, 123. A candid 
examination of the erroneous fyitem of policy adopted Ly 
the lrench for the improvement aud cultt e of th’s cclory 
and all their fetrlements in Gurina, after tie conclufion of 
the peace, in 3763, with the bu ghth, 123, 136. 

Celebes (an ifland in the torrid zore) 1.8 ext "t ind c'iorete 
defcribed, v.i. p. 198. The manners and religicn ¢ the 
inhabitants, who are M-shammed ‘ns — and the ting alar wie- 
thod by which the .enets of the Alcoran were ide, ud by 
them, and became the eilablithed or nationil rel | on, 1s. 
zo1. Subject at firft to the Portupuc%, and afierwarcs to 
the Dutch who are the prefent anu .bfolate m-“cis wi the 
colony, 201, 202. Its commerce, ‘revenues, und rial va- 
lue to the Dutch, and their reafons im kec ping it in thar 
poffeffion at a very confiderable expence, 202, 203+ 

Ceylon, its extent, antient name, and fingular re{,ect for the 
laws eftablifhed here in the earliett times, .. i p.4o. 
Found by the Portuguefe, on their {rf arrival, to be well 
peopled, and inhabited by two nations, who diitii d fiom 
each other in their manners, government, and 1¢licion— 
with a particular defcription of each refpeétive nai u, ib. 
Ql, 92. Formed by its fituation for a moist cor e nent 
mait for commerce with Europe, Arabia, and Perfia; and 
the reafons, why thefe advantages were overlooked by the 
Portuguefe, 92, 93- Conquered by the Dutch, whoexpelled 
the Portugucfe (in 1685) afer a long, bloody, and ex- 
penfive war, 211, 212. The nature and feveral articles of 
commerce in this ifland, 213, 214. Cinnamon the moit 
valuable branch of trade here, the culture and qualities of 
this fpice, 216, 217, 218. 

Claco, (fiiuate in South America) conquered by the Spa- 
njards in 1536, with an account of its barren itate, v. iN. 
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p- 578. Is become valuable to the Spaniards for the pold 

* mines difcovered in it, which are worked without mach 
expence, hazard, or difficulty, ib. 579. 

Chanderzagere, brief aceount of the ftate of this French fet~ 
tlement on the coafi of Bengal, v. i. p. 430. 

Charlemagne, fubdues the Saxons, but is not equally fuccefs- 
ful againft the Arabs, yv.i. pois. Revives, for a fhort 
time, maritime commerce in France ; and eftablifhes great 
fairs in that country, 12. His extenfive government was 
only a tranfient gleam of glory—his empire being divided 
into feveral parts after his death, 164, 165. Sketch of 
his charagter ; which is fullied with fanguinary {chemes of 
conqueft, and with aéts of cruelty and perfecution, v. 1i, 


sh 

Charles VY. the melancholy ftate of European affairs immedi- 
ately previous to his acceffion to the empire of Germany, 
and the troubles in which Europe was involved by the am- 
bition of the houfes of Auftria and Bourbon, v. v. p. 1, 2. 
His ambition, talents, and rivalfhip with Francis I. gave 
rife to the prefent fyftem of modern politics in Exrope, 
454 455. ; Lu a 

Cb:li, its extent and boundaries, v. iii. p. 1. Firft appear~ 
ance of the Spaniards in this country: manners of the na- 
tives, their military operations, and inveterate enmity 
againit the Spaniards who have never entirely fubdued 
them, 2, 3, 4, 5. Agriculture much neglected by the 
Spaniards, although the foil is fertile and capable of mach 
improvement, 6. Prefent low ftate of its population and 
military eltablifhment, and the real ftate of its gold mines, 
4. Its climate temperate and falutary, and foil very fer- 
tile, ib. 8. Enjoys no direct intercourfe with the mother 
country, and extends its commerce no farther than Peru, 
Paraguay, and the country adjacent to Chili; with an ac- 
count of its exports and imports, 8, 9, 10. Its politi¢al, 
civil, and military eftablifhment defcribed, 11. 

Chinefe, the firft difcoverers of the clove and nutmeg m the. 
Molucca ilignds, v.1. p. ror. Utterly gnknown to the 
Europeas, tul the arrival of Mark Paul, a Venetian 
among them, 107. Firft vifited by the Portuguefe in 
1515, and their mutual courtefy towards each other, ib, 
The boundaries, extent, and antiquity of their country, 
408, 10g. Purfue plans of utility rather than pleafure in 
the improvement of their lands, 110, Their mines of 
jron, tin, andcopper, 111. Mode of agricukure different 
according to the difference of the foil and climate in this 
eountry, 112, 113. The vegetative f) ftem of nature much 
better anderftood by them than any other people, 13. - 
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heir character for indufiry and religion, ib. 114. Their 
veneration for agriculture vifible, in the annual cuftom of 
their emperors becoming hufbandmen every fpring, in the 
encouragement given to it by their laws, and in the ho- 
nours conferred upon thofe who excel in cultivating the 
ground, 114, 115, 116. Their humane and eyuatable 
method of raifing and levying taxes, and applying them 
to the real benefit of fociety, 117, 118. Slow progrefs of 
population among them, explained, 11g. ‘Their emperors 
pay an implicit attention and obedience to the Jaws. and 
their reafons for it, 120. Their government nearly re- 
fembles the patriarchal, 121, 122. Nobility not heredi- 
tary, but conferred according to perfonal and real merit— 
except in cafes of the crown, where it is affigned to the 
heir of the emperor, only in confideration of his abilities, 
123, 124. Charaéter of their mandarins, out of which 
clafs all the office.s of ftate are elected, 124, 125. Sketch 
of the character of Confucius, the founder of their national 
religion—and the manner in which it is fupperted, 126. 
Their excellent fyftem of education, 127. ‘lL heir manneis 
take their complexion from their laws,, which inculcate 
and enforce moderation, and humanity, ib. 128. Emi- 
nent for a patriotic love of their country, 129. ‘The low 
ftate of learning and the polite arts among them, with che 
feveral caufes of it, 130, 131. Not a wariike peorle, 
with the reafons, 132. Their behaviour to the Vortu- 
guefe on their firft landing, and the permiffion they’ prant- 
ed them of eftablifhing a fettlement at Macao, 133, 134, 


136. 

Chiro, their country invaded and conquered by the Mogul 
Tartars, who adopt the manners and cuftoms of the Chi- 
nefe, v. i. p. 226, 227, 228. Are alarmed at the incur- 
fions of the Ruffians into Chinefe Tartary, oppofe ther, 
and terminate the difpute and contefl, and in what man- 
ner, 228, 22g. Mercenary and fraudulent in their erafie, 
252, 253. Renounce the ufe of gold and Alver coin, aud 
make ufe of copper money oniy, in their 1aland trade, 
254, 255. Nature and value of their commerce with the 
Tartars, 256. With the lefs Bucharia, 257. With Ja- 
pan, the Philippines, Batavia, Siam, Tonquin, and Cu- 
chinchina, ib. What privileges they granted to the firit 
Europeans who traded with them, and the caufe of the 
prefent reftraints upon this commerce, 258, 259. Uni- 
verfally adopt the ufe of tea, and its falutary virtues in 
their country, 260. Scme conjectures concerning their 
origin, and the origin of the Egyptians. 26z, 263. some 
account of their difrerent kinds of porcelain, and their dif- 
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ferent value; what attempts have been made to introduce 
this manufacture into Europe, and the fuccefs ; and the fu- 
perior excellence of the Afiatic to European porcelain, 263, 
272. ‘The origin of the filk manufactures among them, 
and the peculiar excellence of the Nanking, 273, 276. 
Defcription of their varnifh, the tree (called Tfi-chu) 
which produces it, zad the two methods of ufing it, 278, 
280. Nature and procefs of making their paper, 281. 
‘Their contempt and cruelties towards the Dutch in xvi. 
cent, 284, 285. Their trade with the Englifh more con- 
ftant and permanent than with any other Europeans, 285, 
286. Annual returns of their trade with the feveral na- 
tions of Europe, 287. More inclined to difcourage this 
trade, than to open their ports to the Europeans, 288, 
289. The proportion of gold to filver in their country, 
v. ili. p. 200, . 

Chriftopbers St. the firft appearance of the French in it, the 
origin and nature of the fettlement they formed, and their 
trade, which was fubject to monopolies, vy. iv. P: 1035 104.6 
Formerly a general afyfum for the Englifh and French co- 
lonifts in America, who fhared the ifland between them 
and engaged to affift each other againft the Spaniards, their 
common enemy at that time, 319. Reciprocal jealoufy 
between the Englifh and French continued for a long fe- 
ties of years—’till, at length, the French were totally ex- 
pelled in 1762, and their future return abfolutely for- 
bidden by the treaty of peace at Utrecht: with the ftate of 
their population and cultures at their expulfion, ib. 320. 
The charaéter and emiable manners of the Englifh co- 
lonifts in this ifland, and their exemplary kindnefs towards 
their flaves, 321, 322. 

Cimbrians, fketch of their extenfive poffeflions and victories in 
the northern part of Kurope, in the earlieft times: untill 
they were fubdued by the Romans, under the command of 
Marius, v. il. p- 161. Their country was peopled again 
by the Scythians, who (after their defeat by Pompey) 
marched towards the north and weft of Europe, and fub- 
dued all the nations they found in their way, 162. 

Cinnamon, the produce of the ifland Ceylon 3 with an account 
of its growth, qualities, and the feafon proper for its cul- 
tivation, v. 1. p. 216, 218. : 

Clove, an account of its growth at Amboyna, its properties, 
and tle feafon for gathering it, v. i. p. 192, 193. 

Cochinchina, the origin and foundation of its empire, which 
afterwards became very extenfive—the amiable manners 
and cufloms of its firft inhabitants—the climate, and fer 
tility of che foil, v. ii, p. 48, 49, 50. Excellent Pe 
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ratter of the founder of this nation, whofe example was 

clofely imitated by fucceeding emperors for a long period 

of time ; the defpotic and arbitrary principles of the pre- 

fent emperors; the difcovery of gold mines in this coun- 

try, which are more attended to, than agriculture, 51, 52. 

The prefent itate of its trade with the Chinefe and French, 
3> 54- 

Gcbae) nature of this infeét, food, and methods for pre- 
paring it for ufe, and the advantages of 1t to the Spaniards, 
V. li. p. 420, 424. 

Cocoa-tree, the proauce of the Molucca iflands, with a de- 
{cription of its natural properties, growth, and virtues, 
v.1. p.99, 100. Manner of its culture, and the beft 
{pecies of 1t produced on the cvaft of Caraccas in South 
America, v.11. p. 592, $93. 

Coffee, its tree originally a native of upper Ethiopia, where it 
has been known time immemonial, and is itill cultivated 
with fuccefs, v.i. p. 349. Its virtues, 350. When in- 
troduced among the Englifh, 352. Which 1s the belt fpe. 
cies, ib. Value of this article exported into foreign coun- 
tries, and ufe made of the profits arifing from its fale, 353. 
Account of the feveral proceffes by which it is made fit for 
fale, v.iv. p.62 Detcription of the tree which produces 
it—the climate and fail proper for its cultivation—and the 
care neceffary in bringing it to maturity, 63, 64. 

Columbus, forms a defign of difcovéiing America, which (for 
fome time) aas treated as chimerical, and rejeéted as ab- 
furd by the Genoefe, Portuguef*, and the Fnglith, v. ii. 
p- 347- Propofes to the Spanrards the aggraudizement of 
their empire by new conqne.s in a new world—is fup- 
ported and encouraged in his defign—arrives in America 
in 1492, and lands cu cre of the Bahama iflands, which 
he called San-Salvador, 348  Difcuvers the auland of 
Hayti (afterwards called Eitipainia) treats the natives 
with great kindnefs and huma = y—rcceives every tefti- 
mony of their gratitude, ere¢ts a rt rt with the affiftance of 
the iflanders, and returns to Sp in, wheie he is received 
in tiiamph, 350, 354. Returns to Ehfpaniola, and is 
obliged {contrary to his own fentiments) to exercife cruel- 
ties againft the natives, whe had Le.n made defperate by 
the oppreffive behaviour of f me of his colleagucs in his 
abfence, 354, 355, 356. Pcoples the new-difcovered co- 
lonies with maletactc:s, and foon experiences the il] con- 
fequences aniirg ficm it, 359. Lhe unmerited infults, 
contempt, and diigrace, wh.ch he experienced—and the 
muferies and oppretfions faftaincd by the colonies after this 
svent, 360, 361, 362, Flis diicovery of the river Oro. 
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nooko and the bay of Honduras, 466. His labdriens, bu 

fruitlefs fearch after a paflage to the Eaft Indies, ib. 467. 
Forms an eftablifhment at Domingo, and difcovers the lefs 
Antilles ; with a philofephical account of the nature, 
manners, goverament, and religion of the Caribs, who 
wese the antient inhabitants of the iflands known by their 
name, and their oppofition to Columbus, v. iii. p. 274, 
275, 276. His diftreffed firuation at Jamaica; and the 

, excellent manceuvre, by which he efcaped the danger and 
death which threatened him, v. iv. p. 325, 326. 

Commerce, what is its proper foundation, and in what manner 
it has been carried on or purfued in antient and modern 
times, Vv. Vv. p- 492, 500. Its advantages in a moral light, 
and the revolutions it has produced in the manners and the 
general maxims of politics in Europe, 501, 502. What 
genius is requifite for the merchant, and what is his pecu- 
liar province, 503, 504, 505. Nature and confequences 
of conducting commerce by exclufive privileges granted to 
incorporated focieties, 505: Its general ftate in time of 
peace, 506. Commercial wars very impolitic and inju- 
rious to the national trade, whether of neutral or the con- 
tending powers; with an enquiry into the caufe and effects 
of commercial treaties, and the great advantages of a ge- 
neral freedom of trade, 507, st1. The effects of the con- 
ftant progrefs of commerce in a monarchical government, 

O> 551. 

ba. Phends of, (fitaate in the Mozambique channel, be- 
tween the coaft of Zanguebar and Madagafcar) their num- 
ber, climate, and foil, v.1. p. 440. Population, religion, 
and manners of the inhabitants, 441. Serve as a place of 
refrefhment to the Englith in their voyages to Arabia and 
Malabar, 442. 

Compafs (the) its advantages to navigation firft difcovered in 
XV. cent. by Henry, fon to John I. king of Portugal, who 
was particularly concerned in the invention of the Aftro- 
labe, and the frit in applying the compafs to the purpofe 
of nafcation, v. i. p. 29. In what manner navigation waa 
purfued béfore the invention of it, 71. 

Conflantine, an examination of the civil tendency of fome 
laws, which he enatted for encouraging chriftianity, and 
{uppreffiing Paganifm, v.1. p. 10. 

Cordeleras, tome account of the height of thefe mountains, 
which run almoft the whole length of South America, 
through the countries of Peru and Chili, and the enormous 
maffes of frow with which they have been covered (though 
fityate in the warmeit climate of the earch) from time im- 
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memorial ; to which is added a fhort defcription of the 
fate of the adjacent country, v. ii. p. 508, 509, 510. 

Coromandel, the firft arrival of the Dutch, with the ftate of 
their trade, v. 1. p. 222, 223. Geographical and philo- 
fophical defcription of its coaft, climate, and manners of 
the inhabitants, 395. Neglected by the firft Europeans 
whe arrived in India, and the reafons, 1b. General view 
of trade and government, 396. Rife and progrefs of the 
firft fettlements eftablifhed here, 397. Nature and extent 
of the advantageous commerce of the Englith, with a brief 
account of the manufacture of cottons, 398, 399. What 
are the annual exports, and how divided among the Eu- 
ropeans, 403, 407. Prefent ftate of the French fettle 
ments and peceep v. ii. p. 144, 149. Population and 
commerce of the Danifh territory, 172, 173. 

Cortez prepares for the c nqueft of México, with an account 
of his abilities for this expedition, and the behaviour of the 
natives to him off Tabafco, v. ii. p. 364, 368. Arrives at 
Mexico, with the ftate of the natives be found there, 369. 
His engagements with the province of Tlafcala, with a 
fketch of the manners of the natives, 375, 377. Advances 
towards Mexico, and his conduct on this occafion examined, 
37%, 392. : ie aera a 

Cotton-jorub, not cultivated in Jamaica, ’till the indigo-plan- 
tations were in their decline, v, iv. p. 338. Produced in 
various.iflands of America, but this fortis of avery bad 
{pecies, ib. The culture, foil, and feafon proper for 
planting that fpecies which fupplies the Englifh manufac- 
tures, 339, 340, 341. ; 

Credit public and private, defned—its refpective ufe and 
abufe—and fome enquiries into the nature, principles, and 
effe€is of paper currency and public loans, v.v. p. 564, 


71. 

Cube, extent, firft difcovery, and rife of this Spanifh fettle- 
ment, v. iv. p. 26. Eafily conquered by the Spaniards, 
27. Its importance on three accounts—its natural produc- 
tions and foil—in refpeét of being the ftaple of a great 
trade, and being the key to the new world, 28. State of 
jts plantations, prpulation, and manners of the inhabi- 
tants, 29, 30, 31. The fl.w progrefs of its trade, and 
the many impediments to it, produced by monopolies, 32, 
Made the general rendezvous of the Spanifh fhips failing 
into the new world, ib. Advantages of its very fafe and 
extenfive harbour in the port of the Havannah; with an 
account of its prefent fostitications, and che plans for ma~ 
king it impregnable, 33, 40. The folly and evil confe- 

quences 
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quences of compelling the coloniits to become foldiera, 40, 
41. 

Curaffeu (an ifland of the lefs Antilles) formerly fubje& to 
the Spaniards, but now a Dutch fettlement, v. iv. p. 48. 
Its extent and real importance confidered, 1b. 49. Its 
convenient fituation for forming and carrying on a contra- 
band trade with the Spanith main, 54. Became in time 
an immenfe magazine, to which the Spaniards reforted and 
cairied on an extenfive trade, with an account of the fe- 
weral articles of this trade, 55. Its commerce with Do- 
maingo and the windward iflands belonging to the French, 
in the time of war between them and the Englifh, ib. 
Nature of the impofts on all goods imported into this 
ifland, 56. 


D. 


Dacca, its fituation, foil, and popniation defcribed, v. i: 
p- 435- Manner of carrying on the trade and manufacture 
of this place, ib 436. What cottons are the moft valu- 
able, 437. ‘The time of planting the cotton, ufed in the 
manufacture, “438. 

Danes defcended from the Scythians, and were originally pi- 
rates; wich an account of the antient revolutions @f this 
people,ev. ii. p, 161, 164. Humanized on their convere 
ion to chriftianity—become attached to agriculture and 
fifhing—and extend their communication with the other na- 
tions of Kurope, 165. Origin of their commerce in India 
and their colony in franqucbar (fituate in the {mall king- 
dom of ‘Tanjou:) and a fhort defcription of the ftate of 
agriculture and manufactures in Tanjour, 166, 167. The 
various interruptions and changes which their commerce in 
India has undergone ; with the privileges and ftate of their 
prefent India company, 168, 171. Population and com- 
merce of their colony on the coaft of Coromandel, and the 
Ganges, 172, 173. Nature and ftate of their trade to 
China, and the value of the annual purchafes made by 
them in this country, which (according to an eftimate 
made in 1766) amounted to ninety four thogfand, five 
hundred, and ieventy one pounds, 174, 175, 287. Efti- 
mate of their annual exportation of money to India, 299. 

Danes, their trade to Morocco more extenfive than the trade 
of any other European ftate to that country, and the man- 
ner in which it is carried on, v. iii. p..gg5. Nuture and 
ftate of their flave trade in Africa, 427. What is the ufual 
feafon for cutsing tacir crops of fugar in the American fet- 
tlements, 481. - 
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Danes, their firft expedition into America (in 1619) being 
unfuccefsful, they neglected to form an American fettle- 
ment for fome time afterwards, with the reafons, v. iv. 
p- 89. Nature of their antient conftitution, tho’ formed 
upon the model of libeity, very inconfiftent with liberty, 
86. Their prefent fytiem of government is abfolute mo- 
narchy, 87. Rife and itate of their fettlement at St. Tho- 
mas, and the means by which it became a valuable mart of 
commerce, ib, 38. State of their colony at St. John’s, 88, 
The various revolutions of their colony at Santa Cruz, 
which was a° laft fecured to them by purchafe, and the pre- 
fent flate of its trade, go, gi, gz. Kaamination of their 
conduct towards their fettlements in the iflands of America, 
and manner of conducting commerce in them, 92, 95+ 
State of the commerce, foil, climate, population, taxes, 
military, navy, monopolies and cxportations of their Fu- 
ropean fettlements—and the reafons why they fhould thew 
a ftri€t attention to their colonies in America, and appro- 
priate their produce to themfelves, 96, 102. An eflimate 
of the annual value of the produce of their poflefions in 
America—the number of fhips employed in their American 
trade, and the charges of expoitation aud importation, 
403. Their government proved to be defpotic, v. v. 

+ 412. 

Daria (ifthmus of) its difcovery by Columbus, and the ex- 
pectations he formed from this difcovery, v. ii. p. 466, 
467- Defcription of the nature, complexion, and nngulir 
manners of the natives in the adjacent ccuntiy, 468, 469. 

Deminge( St.) famous for beirg the firft fettle ment of the Spa- 
niards in America, v. iv. p. 18. State of the gold mines 
difcovered in it at that ti:.c, ib. ‘The cruelry of the Spa- 
niards and the infurreétion of the negroes in this ifland, 
and the favourable confequences of it to the negroes, 19. 
Its advantages, and produce in fugar, tobacco, cocoa, cul- 
fia, ginger, and cotton, 20. The caufe of its depopula- 
tion on the conqueft of Mexico, with the evils that ful- 
lowed it, ib. 21. Rife and fmall progrefs of the c »ommer- 
cial company trading to this place, 22. Strate of this co- 
lony on its fuuthern and northern coaits which are fubject 
to the French, 23, 24, 25, 26. Its extent, air, foil, and 
final fubmiffion to the French, 200, 203. Its progrefs 
and profperity under the adminiflration ot Bertrand Do- 
geron, 204, 205, 206. The civil jurifdiction introduced 
here by the French, not without oppofition—~:.1d te means 
purfued to conciliate the affeCtions of the colonilts and 
planters, 208, 209. Rife of its fugar plantations, and 
the encouragement given to agricul,ure, 2:0, 211. Suf- 
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tained great loffes by an oniverfal blaft of all the cocoa 
trees upon this colony in 1715, and by a dangerous. infur- 
reétion of the coloniits in 1722, with the proper and fac- 
cefsful meafures that have been purfued by government for 
ettablifhing tranquility aad peace, 212, 213, 214. Its 
efent ftate, capes and harbours, defcribed, 215, 219. 
What improvements are further neceffary in the harbours, 
agriculture, and fortifications of various parts of this 
French fettlement, 220, 234. Its fertility, culture, pro- 
duce, and population, 235, 238.” Nature and value of 
the trade, carried on between the French and Spaniards 
fettled in this ifiand, 239. Its fecurity againft invafion, 
and prefervation of its conne€tions with Europe, explained, 
ib. 240, 241. Rife and progrefs of the warm difputes 
which have fubfifted (from the earlieft appearance of the 
French in this sifland) between them and the Spaniards, 
and the neceflity of fettling them, by fixing the boundaries 
of each refpe&live colony; and at what period the en- 
croachments of one party againft the other commenced, 
242, 248. The prefent ftate of its defence againft an 
enemy, the neceflity of additional fortifications, and the 
moft advantageous fituations’ for raifing them, 249, 2614. 
Its frenuous oppofition to the poll tax, impofed by the 
French on the negoes of this ifland, and their other Ame- 
rican colonies, with an enquiry into the cruelty and want 
of policy in this tax, 266, 267, 268. State of the mi- 
hitia, whith the colonilts adopted with reluctance, 277. 


Dominica, affigned by the united confent of the Englifh and 


# 


French to the Caribs for their property: with a iketch of 
the manners and government of thefe favages among each 
other at their firft fettling upon this ifland, v. iv. p. 381, 
382. Its extent and produce, and the population of 
the French and Caribs in the year 1763, when it be» 
came fubject to the Englith, 389, 3yo. Its fituation 
convenient to the Englith for drawing all the commodities 
of the French colonies hither, and for intercepting without 
danger the navigation of France ip her fettlements, 390, 
39t. Enjoys the privilege of being a free port, and per- 
mitted to carry on a commercial intercourfe with the fe- 
veral nations of Rurope, 397. 


Drake (Sir Francis) his faccefsful expeditions againft the 


Spaniards in Am rica, and conquetts of St. Domingo, St. 
Jago, and Carthagena, v. v. p. 106, 107. 


Druids, ikesch of their religious tenets and rites—particularly 


the human facrifices which they offered up to the deity, 
and the tranfmigration of fouls they inculcated upon the 
miuds of their difciples,'v. v. p. 109. Were oe 
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with the care and education of youth, and were abfolute 
in their determination of all civil and criminal caufes, 110. 
Decline of their power and religion in vii. cent. ib. 

Dumplers (a religious fect in Philadelphia) their rife, autte- 
rity of manners, pacific fentiments, religious tenets; and 
attention to agriculture, manufactures, and the ufeful arts, 
V.V. pe 2415 2446 

Dutch, origin, antient revolutions, rife of the republic, and 
fir wars of this people with the Portuguefe in India, v. i. 
p. 161, 178. Beginning of their trade with the Japanefe, 
and the revolutions among this people, immediately pre- 
vious to it, 183, 189. Affifled by the natives of the coun= 
try, they become matters of the Moluccas and expel the 
Portuguefe from thefe iflands, and’monopolize the valuable 
trade of {pices produced in them, 190, 195. Origin, ex- 
tent, and value of their fettlement at Timor, 196, 197- 
State of their colony at Celebes—the manner by which 
they became mafters of it---and a defcription of the cuf- 
toms, religion, and education of the firit inhabitants, 198, 
zoz. Their motives for opening a communication with 
Borneo, and value of their trade for camphire, 203, 204. 
Form fettlements in the ifland of Sumatra, zor, 206. 
Former and prefent ftate of their commercial affairs at 
Siam, 207, 208. The means by which they eitablifhed 
themfelves at Malacca, and its real value to them, 209, 
210. Become the fole matters of Ceylon ; with an account 
of the feveral articles of trade carried on here; of which, 
cinnamon is the principal article: to which is fubjoined 
the expence of fupporting this feitlement, and the fyftem 
of government introduced into it by the Dutch, 211, 221. 
The net produce of their trade on the coait of Cu:omandel 
explained, 222, 223. Their conqucit of Malabar, and 
real advantages of the commerce on its coait, 223, 224. 
Origin of their colony at the Cape of Good Hope, under : 
the conduét of Van Riebeck: who was obliged to purchafe - 
of the natives the land he wanted for the ufe of his inafters, 
225, 232. Their territories in the iffand of Java, which 
were not obtained without treachery and cruelty; and a 
particular defcription of the commerce, produce, and op- 
preflive government of Bantam, Mataram and Madura, 
provinces in the faid ifland ; and the improvement of their 
trade and dominion in the fame, 233, 243. Population, 
wealth and manners of their colonifts fetcled at Dutavia, 
which is the centre of all their commerce, and capital of 
all their fettlements in India, 244, 249. Their commer- 
cial affairs in India wholly conducted by a conncil at Ba- 
tavia, which is fubject to the controul of the geacral af- 
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fembly of the United Provinces, 253, 267. Their na« 
tional debt very great, 295. Their former profperity arofe 
from the civil and religious liberty eftablifhed among them, 
fram their fitheries, and navigation, and public fpirit, 
296, 297, 298. Their prefent degeneracy exemplified in 
various inflances, 299, 300, 301. Alarmed at the arrival 
of the Englifh in India, and the kind behaviour of the 
natives of java towards them, they mifreprefent the cha- 
racter of the Englith by falfe accafations, and proceed to 
atts of violence, 313, 314. ‘Conclude a very fingular and 
extraordinary treaty with the Englifh at Amboyna, and an 
examinatiun of their behaviour fubfequent to it, 315, 316; 
317. Drive the Englifh ignominionfly from Bantam: bat 
being terrified by a powertul Englifh armament, equipped 
on purpofe to oppofe them, they bribe the vwenal court of 
Charles If. to prevent the expedition failing, and thus de- 
feat the deispns of the Englifh Eaft-India company againft 
them, 328, 329. Their extenfive trade for opium, and 
manner of carrying it on, 404, 425. ; 

Datch, their ambitious views in China—the melancholy con- 
fequences it produced in xvi< cent. and the prefent flate of 
their trade in that country, v. il. p. 284, 285. Sufpected 
of endeavouring to monopolize the Chinefe trade, 288, 
289. Eftimate of their annual exportation of money to 
India, 299. - . 

» Dutch attempt to form fettlements in Spanifh America, but 
are difappointed by the appearance of famine and difeafe 
among the adventurers, v. lil. p. 57, 58. Eftablifhment 
of their Weft India company in 1621—its capital —and 
fuccefsful adventures in the Brazils: where they eftablith 
colonies, and reap many temporary advantages from them, 
but are afterwards deprived of them by the Portuguefe, 
351, 162. Nature and ftate of their flave trade in Africa, 
427, 428. Attack the Portuguefe in Africa, and make 
themfelves mafters of their fettlements —with an eftimate of 
their real value, 431. Their conduct towards their flaves 
in America, 444. Which is the ufual feafon for making 
their crops of {ugar in America, 481. 

Dutch, the means by which they revived the fpirit of com- 
merce, population, and zgricalture in Europe—and at- 
tained the univerfal monarchy of commerce, v. iv. p. aoe 
47. Their conqueftof Curaffou, where they.form a fet- 
tlement of {mall value, 48, 49. The produce, popula- 
tion, climate, and real value of their colonies, St. Eufta- 
tia, Saba, and St. Martin, 49, 56. Rife.and progrefs of 
their fettlements at Surinam, Berbice, and Effequebe : 


which produce exactly the fame articles—cotton, cocoa, 
: fugar, 
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fuger, and coffee, 57> 66. The dangerous fituation of 
their colonies in Guiana— being expofed (on the one hand) 
to invafions from the Europeans or Indians, and (on the 
other) to the rebellious fpirit of the negroes who havé 
been greatly oppreffed by the Dutch, 67, 72. Their lefs 
of the Brazils—decline of their trade fince the wav:gation 
af paffed in England—their enormous national debt—low 
ftate of their manufactures and fitheries—their enormous 
taxes—and other caufes of their prefent decline—evidently 
fhew the neceffity of fecuring the poffeff.on of their colo- 
nies, and encouraging the prodace of them, 73, 84. En- 
joy a great fhare of the riches and produce of the Danih 
colonies, in which they poffefs valuable plantations, 96: 
Their firft appearance in the French iflands, where they 
deprived the French of great part of their commerce, 105. 
Receive anndally from their fettlements in the American 
{flands, commedities to the value of one million and fifty 
thoufand pounds—the number of fhips and men annually 
employed in this trade—the charges of navigation and 
other expences incidental to this commerce, 403, 404. 

Dutch, the firit and original properties of New York (called 
by them New Belgia) which was difcovéred in 1609 by 
Henry Hudfon, and put under the patronage of the Dutch 
Raft India company—their right to this colony difputed by 
the Englifh—were deprived of it by conquelt—and fecured 
it to the Englith by the treaty of Breda, v.v. p. 212, 213, 
214. Nature of their conftitution inveltigated—the feveral 
terrots and defects of it—the extent of the former and pre- 
fent pover of the ftadtholder—and the proper methods for 
preferving their liberty, 429, 433- Naturally formed to 
be a commercial people, 495, 499- 

Dutch Company, ftate of their tund—and the manner of fel. 
ling their fhares, the price of which depends much on the 
ftate of their public ftocks, v.i. pe 258. The temporary 
profperity of this compapy, and its feveral caufes, with 
the flate of the revenue ole from their trade, 260, 264. 
‘The future reduction of dividend fhewed to be pro- 
bable, 267. Their prefentdecline, with thefeveral canfes 
for it, 269, 275. Their te-eftablithment propofed, and 
meafures by which it may be accomplifhed, 276, 277. 
The manper’of condugting their forces by fea and land, 

* “prejudicja? to their. real intereft, 285. The vaft import- 

‘ ance of their fettlements, and the necefity for the ftate 
granting every fupport to the company, 293, 295; 
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Egypt, defigned by Alexander for the feat of his empire, and 
tke center of trade to the whole world; and the means by 
which this was prevented, v-i. p. 69. Its capital city 
Alexandria, made the mart of all the merchandize from 
India, by the Red Sea, to the port Berenice under Pto- 
Jemy and his fucceflors, yo. The nature and artieles of 
this trade, and the channels by which it was carried on, 
71, 72. Ceafes to be the feat of the Indian commerce, 
which is transferred to Conftantinople, 74. The reito- 
ration of its trade attempted by the Venetians, but in vain, 
76. eae leet by the Turks, and the dangerous confe- 
quences of this conqueft tothe European flates, 83.—Its 
prefent low and melancholy flate defcribed, v. iii. p. 385. 

Embden, (the capital of Eaft Friefland) fubje@t to Praffia and 
when fubdued—with an account of che antient itate of its. 
commerce, veil. p. 201-. The rife, fund, progrefs, and 
ruin of the Eaft India company, eftablifhed at this place, 
th. 202y ey 204. 

Englifo, ketch of the antient ftate of their commerce, parti- 
cularly in the reigns of William the Conqueror, and Henry 
VU. v.i. p. 302, 305. Arrival of the Flemings among 
them, with the advantages of it to trade, 308- Their firft 
voyages to India—eftablifhment of their Eaft India com- 
pany in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, with her fpeech on 
a claufe in the act for eftablifhing it, 309, 310. Origin of 
their difputes with the Dutch at Amboyna, and an extraor- 
dinary treaty of alliance with them, 313, 315. Com- 
mence hoftilities with the Portuguefe, aa form connee- 
tions with the Perfians again them, 317, 318. Their 
trade with the Armenians, and the commodities which the 
Katter carry to India and Perfia, 322, 324- Decline of 
their trade in India dating the civil wars of Charles I, and 
revival of it under Cromwell, 325, 329. ‘Fheir various 
misfortunes and mifcondu& in the Indies in the reign of 
Charles I. and the iniquitous fchemes of Jofias and John 
Child, 327, 330. Difpates among them relative to the 
advantages and difadvantages of an incorporated fociety “of 
merchants trading te the Indies, 332, 335. E ein a 
war with the Freneh in 1744; which affected the itate of 
their affairs both in India and Europe, 338. Their trade 

#3n the Red Sea—with a view of the general trade carried 
en there; particularly from the ports of Mocha and Sucz, 

_ wo Joppa, Surat, and Bengal, - 348, 359. Their trade in 
the Perfian gulph, with a general view of the commerce 
earried on therey 360, 376. Trade on the coat of Ma- 
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Yabar, and the real advantages of that fettlement to them, 
377» 392. Commerce on the ceaft of Coromandel, 398. 
‘Their fetclement at Madras, the center of all their tran- 
factiens on thet coa—the produce of this fettlement and 
others adjoining to it, 408, 410. Their trade at Bengal 
nd inthe Bay, 422, 435. Form a fettlement at St. He- 
tena in 1673, with the advantages of it to their commerce 
wt Bengal and other Afiatic colonies, 439. The advan- 
tage they derive from the ifiands of Comora in the Mo- 
zambique channel, (between the coal of Zanguebar and 
Madagafcar) with an account of the climate and the inha- 
bitants, 440, 4415 Their incorporated company neglect 
the country-trade and leave it to private adventurers, 442. 
Remifs in fupporting a maritime force, 443. A view of 
the capital of their company, and extent of their trade, 
particularly in the article of tea, 445, 450. Dividends of 
the proprietors of this company, at fevesal periods of time, 
451, 452. A view of the real advantages they have de- 
rived from the conqueft of Bengal, and an examination of 
the condu& they have obferved in the government of it, 
asz, 462. Whatis their beft fecurity againft the natives 
of India, 463. Their monopolies and oppreffions at ben 
gal, with the feveral pretexts they have ufed in defence of 
them, 467, 476. Authentic flate of their company’s af 
fairs, as appears from their receipts and difburfements, 
from 376% to 1772, 477, 481. The importance of this 
commercial company to the flate, 482. 

Enghfo, attack Chandernagore and conquer it—with the con- 
fequence of this conqueit to all the French fettlements de- 
pendent upon Chandernagore, v. il. p.111. Invade Pone 
dicherry, take and deftroy it, which is afterwards rebuilt 
by the French, 115. The flate of their factories at Tel- 
Jicherry and Cartenate on the coaft of Malabar, 138, 139. 
Their condu€& towards the French at Bengal examined, 
141, 142, 143. Reafons why they (in their prefent ftate 
of affairs) fhould obferve a ftrict neutrality in India, and 
fhould cultivate the favewr of the natives, 159, 160. 
Their oppofition to the Eaft India company, eftablifhed by 
the Aufirians at Oftend, and the caufe of this oppofition, 
176. Their fruitlefs attempt to open a way Into Perfia, 
the north of Indoftan, and the greateft parcof Tartary, by 
the Wolga and the Cafpian fea, 234, 235. More conftane 
in their trade with China than any other European fate, 
with the annual purchafes of this trade, 285, 286, 287. 
Eflimate of their annual exportation of money to India, 
299- Their political conduct, on their firft appcazance in 
Iudia, examined and approved, 303, 304: 

€ 2 Englife, 
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Englifé, origin of their views towards making a fettlemenr in 
the Scuth Sea—with the rife and eftablifhment of the Souttt 
Sea company, v. ili. p. 58, 59. A view of their advan- 
tageous connecticns and commercial treaties with the Por- 
tupaefe in their inland and commiffion trade, 222, 223, 
224. Confirmed in the poffeflion of Barbadoes, Nevis, 
Antigua, and Montferrat, by a treaty (in 1660) between 
Ahem and the French; with a view of their ftate at that 
time, 284, 285. Their unfuccefsful attempts againit Do- 
mingo, which were fcllowed by the invafion and conqueft 
of Jamaica—which has proved to be one of their moft va- 
luable poffeffions in the new world, zgo—zg5. Unite with 
the Dutch againft the French in a war, which was con- 
cluded by the peace at Utrecht—fince which time they 
have become of the greateft importance in the political ftate 
ef Europe, 335- ‘Lheir colonies, particularly Jamaica, 
engage in a contraband trade with the Spanith fettlemetts, 
give umbrage to the Spaniards in Europe, and are the caufe 
of the war with the Spaniards in 1739, in which the 
French are afterwards involved: with a view of the con- 
euct of the Englith jn this war, and the nature of the 
peace concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, 338—344. Jealous 
of the rapid improvements made by the French colonies, 
conmence hoftilities apainft the Fiench—are unfaccefstul 
at the beginning of the war in 1755—but afterwards-ex- 
perience a moft favourable change of affairs, 348—355- 
Drive the French from Guadalupe, Granada, the other 
leeward iflands, and Martinico; their congqueft of Cuba 
from the Spariards— with a fketch of Mr. Pitt’s character 
and adminir ration, 356—374. What advantages they de- 
rived fucm the c fllion of the American iflards at the peace 
in 1763 —-Their miiconduét in reft: ring the ifland of Cuba 
-~—and the ftate of the public debt at that time, 375— 381- 
Competitors with the krench and Jews for the trade of Al- 
piers, 395. Nature and ftate of their flave-trade with 
Africa, 427. The utility of their fettlements on the coaft 
of Africa examined, 430, 431. Their manner of treating 
their flaves in America, 444. Which isthe ufual feafon 
for making thetr crops of {ugarin America, 481, 482, 

Engi thare, with the Danes themfelves, the produce of the 
Danith fettlements, in which they have excellent plantati~ 
ons, v. iv p. 96. Make themfelves mafters of Guadalupe, 
and ratfe the ifland (with all its dependencies) to the great- 
eft degree of profperity, and afterwards reftore it to the 
Frenth, 187—193. ‘heir manner of difpofing of Jands 
in new colonies examined, 261, 262. State of agricul- 
tuie, trade, navigation and revenues among them, when 
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tkey began to form fettlements in the Arerican iflands: 
to which is fubjo.aned a fhort «ccount of their ftate, pie- 
vious to the reign of Henry VII. and a fetch of his cha- 
raéter, and reign, and the methods by which the royal pre- 
aogative was encreafed at that time, z91—294. Then na- 
tional fituation at the acceffion of Jimes 1 to the Enghih 
crown, andthe evils in which the nanon was afterwards 
involved by the nnhappy dafputes between the king and the 
parliament in the reigns of James and Charles I.—parti- 
culanly the general difcontent which prevailed at this time, 
and was the caufe of many perfons emigrating to Arre- 
rca, 295—299. Jealous of the laws paifed in the colo- 
nies, left they fhould infringe on the rights of the mot! —r 
country, they bind their governors by oath to guard azuuit 
the leaft infrirngemnt of this funcamental maain, 3.2. 
The decline of their infular territorns and is canfe, 307. 
State of their c lony at Barbadoes, and the impurtance of 
it, 309—313-. Onuigin, extent, and fate of thor fett’ >- 
ment at Antigua, with forre account of the remih ible in- 
farre&tion there in 171¢, and the manner in which it fUb- 
fided, 314, 315. Pregrefs of their coleny at Mcnticirat, 
and at Nevis, with the amiable charaier of the wnuali- 
tants at Nevis, 316. 317, 318. Seitle at St. Ch ifforhe s 
jointly with the Fren.h in 1625, bat afterwards re veficd 
with the fole power and poffeffiaon of it by the neace of 
Utrecht, 319—323 Invade Jamaica and capel the Spa- 
miards in 1665, and form a {ettlement, whicn bes coni- 
nued in their hands ever fince, 326—329. The.r colorv 
at Lucay’s or the Bahama iflands, with the ufe mide of 
them, 3613, 392. Scttlement at the Bermudis, wih an 
account of the manners and benevolence of the inhabi- 
tants, 363—366. Make a conquet and take poTefion of 
the ifland of Tobago, with a view ct the great advan agrs 
of cultivating it, 367—374. Beco:ne matte.s of Granada, 
which 1s ceded tothem by the French: its importance, fer- 
tility, and produce, 379-380. ‘lake pofiiffon of St. 
Vincent ; with the reafons to expectit will acqune firma fs 
and vigour under its prefent eftablihiment, 3817-339, 
Their fettlement at Dominica. with the defign and peculiar 
advantage of it to its prefent mallrs, 38g -792. N stare 
and advantage of the military eftabliilhmcatin their infalir 
colonies —fiate of the taxes in the fame—and the venatity 
which attends their civil adminifiration at home and abroad, 
293+ 394. 395. The lands in the r fettlements in the 
Cafpian fea parchafed ata greater exnerce than thcie of 
ether nations, with an account of the compc.ition Letween 
the Europeans and Americins in beying tucm, and the 
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reafon, 396. Take every method to engreafe the vahée of 
the Britifh iflands in America, 397. Forbid their North 
American colonifts to trade with thefe iflands for fever in 
find, and the bad confequences of this prohibition, 398, 
399, 4c0. Annual amount of the prodactions and real 
value of their fertlements in thefe iflands, 404. ‘The ad- 
vantages of their maritime force for preferving their own 
colonies and attacking the colonies of other nations in 
America, 411, 

Englifo, invade and conquer Cape Breton, with its value and 
ftate of defence, and reftoratien to the French, v. v.p. 33; 
86. They invade Canada, and meet with many dificut. 
ties in the invafion, 89, 95. Take Quebec, gg, 100. 
Canada is ceded to them—introduce their own maritime 
and criminal laws here, with an account of the advantages 
which may be derived from this place, 101, 104. Their 
firft expeditions into North America, which were projeéted 
by Sir Walter Ralegh, 105, 109. ‘Their fettlement at 
Hadfon’s Bay, 139, 154- Their fhare in the fifhery at 
Newfoundland, 160, 166. Put into poffefion of Nova 
Scotia, which is furrendered to them by the French, 174, 
180. Motives and principles of thofe who fousded the 
colony of New-England, 189, 193. Their conqueft of 
New-York, which was fecured to them by the Dutch at 
Breda in 1673; 216. Languid ftate of their colony at 
New-Jerfey, 222, 225. Foundation, eftabhfhment, and 
ftate of their colony in Penfylvania, 226. 258. In Vir- 
ginia, 259, 282. In Maryland, 270, 282. In Carolina, 
283, 297. In Georgia, z97, 304.—and in Florida, 305, 
313. Their dominions in Notth America extend from the 
river St. Lawrence to the Mififippi—with a philofophical 
examination of the advantages and difadvantages of a very 
wide and extenfiveempire, 314, 313, 316. Supply North 
America with domeftic animals, 322. Enrich their North 
American colonies with European grain, 323. Encourage, 
by confiderable premiums, the importation of naval ftores 
from thefe colonies, which they formerly received from 
Swecen, 324—326 Permit a free importation of iron 
from North America, which they perchafed (before this 
time) in Spain, Norway, and Sweden, at a confiderable 
expence, 329, 330. Enconrage (though with little fac- 
cefs) the importation of wine and filk from Carolina, and 
their other fettlements in North America, 331—333- Cha- 
yagter and views of their firfk colonifts in North America, 
335~-348. Prefent fiate of population ‘in their North 
American colonies, 349, 350. Happinefs of their co- 
jonifis in thofe provinces, 351— 353. Nature and real uti- 
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Rey of the feveral pavernments eftablifhed in them, 354—< 

65. Nature of the current coin in thefe colonies, as well 
in fpecie as in paper—with the feveral purpofes to which 
the paper currency is applied, 365, 366, 367. The ill 
coniequences of an impolitic reftraint impofed by the mo- 
ther country upon the induftry and commerce of its North 
American colonies, 368—372. State of their public debt 
at the conclufion of the peace in 1763, and the methods 
they ufed, at that time, to raife the national fupplies—par- 
ticularly in making the colonies bear their part in this pub- 
lic burthen of the nation, 373—376. Origin of the ramp 
ad, and the oppofition it produced in the North American 
colonies, 377, 378. New impotts laid upon thefe colonies 
{in lieu of the famp af which was repealed) excite uni- 
verfa] clamour in the fame; with an impartial review of 
their right to oppofe the meafures of the Englith admini- 
flration, 379-384. Whether the right of app. inting, 
proportioning, and raifing the taxes, fhould be vefted in 
the provincial affemblies or the legiflature of the mother 
country, 385-388. Whether they fhould with to extend 
their authority over the colonies beyond the prefent boun- 
daries, 388, 3&9. Their paft favours to shee colonics 
ought not to be forgotten in the prefent conteft, 389 —352- 
Owe their national character to their natural potition, and 
their government to their national character, 424. Were 
the firit people who difcovered the injuftice of ecclefiaftical 
ower, the limits of regal authority, and the abufes of the 
eudal government, 425. The excellent nature and prin- 
ciples of their government not to be equallea--and the 
means by which the balance of the three feveral branches 
of the conftitution is preferved, 426—~429. The wra from 
which the fuccefs and profperity of their maritime powcr 
may be dated—with fome obfervations upon the manner of 
fupplying their navy in cafes of emergency, 487-490. 
The means by which they preferve the balance of power 
in Europe, 491. Eminent for their encouragement of 
agricalture, 513, 514, 516. Rife of manufaures amon 
them, 525. Sketch of the energy and boldnefs of their 
language, 578. Famous for having produced fome of the 
greatelt philofophers ever known in the world, 586, 587, 
588. 

Englifo llands, See-—~Britife Tfiands. 

Bhiinaioe, (inhabitants of ee and Hudfon’s Bay) their 
manners and cuftoms defcribed; the time when, and the 
perfon by whom, their country was firft difcovered, v. v. 
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Faeropeans, their irl fettlement and trade in the Ea and Wei 
Indies—the revolutions produced in feveral ttates by ir— 
and the advantages of thefe revolutions, v. i. p. 1, 2. This 
matter proved and exemplified in taking a furvey of the fitua- 
tion of the—Phenicians, 3: Carthaginians, 4. Grecians, 5, 
Lombard» in v. vi. vii. viii. ix. cent. 9, 11. The Arabs, 
12, 13. The Saxons, 14, The inhabitants of Flanders 
and the Hanfe towns, 17. The Venetians, 19. The 
Spaniards under Ferdinand and Habeila, zo. The French 
under Lewis XL. 21. The Englith, 22. The Turks, 25. 
—and the Portuguefe, 28, 

Europeans, their connections and tradewith the Chinefe, v. ii, 
p- 252, 258. Purchafe tea at China, 259. Buy porcelain 
in the fame country,, with an account of the different kinds 
ef China, and which the moft valuable, with an account of 
fome attempts in Europe to imitate this porcelain, 262, 
27z. ‘Their trade with the Chinefe for filks, with a com- 

arative view of the filks manufactured in Europe and thofe 
jn India, 273, 277- Buy lacquered ware and paper in 
China, with an account of this varnifh, and the maaner of 
nfing it, 278, 282. An abftraé view of the fums they 
have expended in their trade with China, 287. Their 
future tiade with this nation very uncertain, and the jea- 
loufy of the Dutch at the commerce of other European na- 
tions with this pecple, 288, 289. Thereal utility of con- 
tinuing their India trade, examined=the objettions to it, 
ebviated—and an impartial view of its graduat fuccefs, 
2go, 201. Their fuccefsful conqueft and large eftablith- 
ments .0 India, prejudicial to their commerce, 302, 320. 
Cannot carry on their India trade without affociations and 
united companies, under the fanction of government: but 
thefe companies fhould not enjoy exclufive charters, which 
are injurious totrade, 321, 338. : 

Europeans, fhort view of their happy ftate for fome years fub- 
{.quent to the peace of Utrecht and the revival of philo- 
fophy, v.ni. p. 335 336, 337. Nature and value of 
their commerce in Barbary, 395, 396. Their trade for 
flaves greatly encreafed, 423. State of their fettlements 
znd factosies on the coat of Afmca, 429—432, ‘Their 
African trade wholly managed by monopolies, except that 
which is carried on by the Portuguefe, 433. Some proper. 
directions for the feafon and manner of makmg their voy- 
age to Africa, 435—-438. ‘I heir depraved taite for negroe. 
women examined and accounted tor, 455, 456. Man- 
ners, Cuftoms, and genius of the fir! Kuropean coloniitts 
end the préfent fettlers in America—to which is-fubjoined, 
ap accountor the difcufes go which they are fabje& on their 
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firft arrival in the Caribbee Hlands, and fome feafonable 
recautions apainft them, 489—501. What advantages 
ve accrued to their feveral refpeStive ftates from their 
fettlements and commerce in the American iflands, soz, 
503, 504. and Vv. v. p. 402—408. 
urepeans, general view of their ftate before the difcovery of 
’ America, v. iv. p. 45. Much indebted tothe Datch for 
the improvements and encreafe of commerce, population, 
and agriculture fince that time, 46. Comparative view of 
the different properties and effects of taxes among them and 
the inhabitants of the American colonies, 265, 266. 
Exropeans, involved in great calamities by the general war for 
the Spanifh fucceffion, and endeavour to recover their 
loffes, v. v. p. 1, §- A review of the effects, produced by 
their connections with the Americans, on their—religion, 
399, 404. And government, comprehending a general 
account af the origin of government and the feveral forms 
eftablifhed in feveral European ftates, 405, 450. And 
policy, with its natwe and ufe as managed by them, 451, 
466. Ontheir art of war, giving an account of its feveral 
improvements among them, 467, 479. And maritime 
affairs, with the ftate of their navy at varions times, 480, 
491. Their commerce, with its revolutions in feveral pe- 
riods, with the nature and fatal confequences of commer- 
cial wars, 492, 510. Their agriculture, with its progrefs 
among them, and the encouragement it has received from 
the Englith in particular, 511, 521. Their manufattures, 
with their rife and progrefs, 522, 534. ‘Their population, 
and the caufes whith promote and retard it, 535, 551- 
‘Their taxes, with a view of their proper origin, ufe, and 
abufe, 552, 563. Public credit, with the difference be- 
tween public and private credit, and the utility of loans, 
564, 570- State of the fine arts and Belles Lettres among 
them, 571, 580. Philofophy, with an account of the ages 
in which it flourifhed, declined, and revived in Europe, 
581, 593- And morals, fhewing their different flate in 
Europe, and connection with good government, 594, 605. 
Euffatia, (St.) fhort acount of its feveral revolutions, and 
final fubmifion to the Dutch, to whom it 1s now fabjedt, v. 
iv. p. 49, 50. Prefent ttate of its produce, population, 
and trade, 50. The advantages which it derives from its 
commerce with the French colonies in times of hoftilities 
between the Englifh and French, 56, 57+ 
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Fernandez Fuan, (an ifland in the South Sea) its climate, 
fertility, and excellent harbour, v, 11. p. 221. What great 
° advan. 
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advantages the Spaniards might derive fronr fortifying this 


mt, 222. 

Flaeders, a free port and the general mart of commerce to 

moft of the Europeaa nations in the 15th cent. and the ad- 
vantages of it to fociety in general, v. i. p. 17, 18. 

Flemings, theix arrival ip Englend, and the improvements 

they made in the commerce of that kingdom, v. i. p. 307, 


3038. 

Florida Sr& formed into a fettlement in 1562 by the French— 
with an account of the remarkable credulity cf thefe firft 
colonifis, v. iv. p. 422, 423. Jes extent at that time, ib. 
Reafons why it lay ncgleéted by the Spaniards, who had 
pailed it before it was difcovered by the French, 424. Its 
fky is clear—its foil, fruitful—and climate, temperate, ib. 
Manners of the favages found here by the French—the 
character and ih conduct of the fir French colonifts—and 
the nature and caufe of the civil diffentions and theological 
difputes which prevailed at that time in France, ib. Dif- 
putes between the French and Spaniards and the crvelties 
they produced, 425, 426. Its former and prefent boun- 
daries, ¥. ¥. p-305- Becomes a Spanifh fettlement in 
156s, ib. Eminent for producing the beft faflafras in all 
the continent of America, with a defcription of this medi- 
cinal tree and its virtues, ib. 306. Its wretched ftate under 
the dominion of the Spaniards, who (in 1763) cede it to 
the Englith, 309, 310. Its limits enlarged by the addi- 
tion of part of Louifiana, which has been ceded to the 
Englith—who have divided this colony into two difting& 
provinces, known by the names of Eat and Weft Florida, 
310, 311- Progrefs and fuccefs of agriculture in this 
country, exemplified in the culture of rice, cotton, and in- 
digo—and the great encouragement which is wifely and ju- 
dicioufly given by the Englith parliament, 311, 312. Its 
préfent encreafed fare of population, and a propofal for a 
farther improvement of this colony, 312, 313, 314- 

Formcfa (an ifland in the Pacifick ccean) its extent and man- 
ners of its inhabitants, v.i. p. 179. Its profperous ftate 
whiltt it was fubjeét to the Dutch ; who made it the centre 
of ajl the correfpondence carried on between Java, Siam, 
and the Philippine iflands, China, and Japan, 180, 181. 
Jaken by the Chinefe, who have continued in poffeffion of 
jt ever firce that time, and have not permitted any Euro- 
peans to form a fettlement, 181, 182, 183. 

France (ile cf) languid and negle&ed flate of its firft colo- 
nifts, v. ii. p. 75. Owes its prefent impertance to 1q 
Bourdoanais, who may be called the founder of this fettle- 

+ geeateewith a tketch of this great man’s character, oe ee 
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methods by which he raifed this ifland to its prefent prof- 

ity, tb. 76, 77- What methods have been purfued for 
its improvement fince hts death, 149, 150. Prefent tate 
of its agricultare, particularly in the fuccefsful culture of 
coffee, 151. Its importance to a commercial nation, 
which trades with Afia, 152. Defcription of its climate 
and foil, and its peculiar importance to the French, 153. 
Ies danger in cafe of an invafion, 154. The neceffity for 
fortifying this ifland and Pondicherry, which mutually de- 
pend apoa each other for fafety—if the French wihh to fe- 
to themfelves any fhare in the trade of India, 155, 
150, 157- 

French, haw ftate under Lewis XI. v.i. p. a1. Antient re- 
volutions of commerce among them, more efpecially in the 
reign of Charlemagne, v. ii. p. 1, 4. Their firft voyage 
to the Eaft Indies, 9. A company formed among them in 
1642 for making a confiderable fettlement at Madagafcar, 
which they afterwards relinguifhed, 10, 35. Effablifhment 
of their Eaft India company in 1664, and its privileges, 
16, 18 Surat made the center of their company’s trade, 
1g. Their attack upon the iflands of Ceylon and St. 
Fhomas, and origin of their fettlement at Pondicherry, 
37. Their fettlement at Siam, 39. Unfuccefsful defign 
againfi Tonquin, 47. Turn their attention towards Co- 
chinchina, with a fketch of the pelice, cuftoms, and trade 
in that place, 48, 54. Their lofs and recovery of Pon 
dicherry, which became their chief fettlements in India, 
55, 58. Decline of their company, and the abufe, 59, 
‘The great fuccefs of their India affairs under the admini~ 
ftration of Dumas, and le Bourdonnais, particularly at 
Pondicherry, the ifle of France, and Chandernagore, 71, 
$z. Their views to eftablifh their power and territories,, 
and their fuccefs under the condu& of Dupleix, 100, 105. 
State of their commerce and power in Vifapour and the 
Carnatic, 109, 110. Engage in wats with the Englith, 
and Jofe all their fettlements—with a view of their erro- 
neous conduét in difmiffing Dupleix from their fervice,111, 
113- Account of General Lally’s conduct at the taking of 
Pondicherry by the Englifti, and the condemnation which 
was paffled upon him, 114, 115. Their misfortunes, and 
the feveral canfes of them, 116, 118. Endeavour to ree 
eftablith thcir affairs in India, but unfuccefsfyl, 119, 136 
Their prefent ftate on the coaft of Malabar, and the ad- 
vantages of their trade, 137, 140. The prefent wretched 
Rate of their commerce at Bengal, 141, 143- Their fet~ 
tlements and territories on the coaft of Coromandel, 144, 
345. Colony at Pondicherry, and reafons for rebuilding 
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it, after its capture and depopulation by the Englith, 146, 
148. Their advantageous fituation in the ifle of France, 
and the various plans for improving it, particularly in the 
culture of coffee, and the growth of fpices, 149, 152. 
Reafons why they fheuld fortify the ifle of France and 
Pondicherr}, it they wifh to have any fhare in the trade of 
India, 153, 155. Being once eftablifhed in India, they 
will fhake off the opprefion impofed on them by the Eng- 
hifh, 156, 150. Some account of the porcelain manufac- 
ture, particularly that which is direéted by Count Laura- 
pais, 270, 273, 272. Nature and value of their &lks, 
275. Annual returns of their trade to China, 287. Efti- 
mate of their annual exportation of money to India, 
299. 

Fras attempt to make fettlements fucceffively at Rio-Ja- 
neiro, Rio Grande, Paraiba, and the ifland of Maragnan ; 
and the reafons why they were not fuccefsful, v. iii. p. 149, 
156. Origin of their fettlements, in conjunction with the 
Englith, on the windward iflands, where they deflroy the 
Carths, 281, 284. Rife of their colony at St. Domingo, 
with the character of the Buccaneers who firft peopled this 
#fl.nd, 285, zg0. Short ftate of their affairs under Lewis 
XIV. and the difficulties brought upon them by the war 
tor the Spanifh fucceffion, 333, 334. Engaged in a war 
with the knglith in 1744—their condud& at the peace of 
Aix Ja Chapelle—and their falfe policy in keeping up a 
formidable army, and neglecting their navy, after che 
conclution of that peace, 342, 347. Their improvements 
in their colonies excite the jealonfy of the Englifh, and are 
the caufe of the war in 1755—in which (for a fhort time) 
they are victorious, 350. Sketch of their general cha- 
racter, 351. ‘lheir umprudence in involving themfelves 
with German affairs, 352. Are anfaccefsful in Germany ; 
and vanquifhed in North America, Africa, and the Eaft 
Indies —~with an account of the general diftrefs, and the 
2 fs of many of their colonies, 358, 359, 360. Their 
ftate at the corclufion cf the peace, in 1763, with the 
Enghith; and the ceffions made by each nation at that 
the, 378 Competitors with the Englifh and Jews of 
Leghen for the trade of Algiers, 395. Engrofs great part 
of the trade of Tunis, 395. Nature and ftate of their 
flave trade and fadtorics, 427, 432- More humane than 
cther Europeans in treating ‘their flaves in America, and 
the agreeable confequences of it, 445. 

French make an attack upon the Dutch fettlement at Cu- 
rafflou, and are repulfed with difgrace, v. iv. p. 48, 49. 
‘F heir firtt expeditions to the Caribbec iflands and fertle- 
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ment at St. Chrittophers—with the flate of the trade car- 
ried on there, 103, 104, 105. General ftate of their _ 
trade ander the adminiftration of Colbert, and the bad con- 

feqaences of encouraging monopolies, 107, 108. Eva- 
cuate Santa Cruz, which afterwards became fubje& to the 
Dutch, and give up St. Chriftophers to the Englith at the 
peace of Utrecht, 115. State and produce of their colony 
at Gaiana, and the reafons why it has not attained to any 
great degree of profperity, 116, 140. Revolutions and 
ftate of their colony at St. Lucia, which was fecured to 
them, in 1763, by the Englith—the improvements they 
have fince made in it—and the meafures they have purfued 
for its fafety and profperity, 141, 153. Expel the Caribs 
from Martinico, and fettle upon it, 153, 159. Stare of 
their colony at Martinico, 1 9, 180. Origin and flow 
progrefs of their fettlement at Guad: lupe—its varicus re- 
volutions under the French and knglifh—and the time of 
its greateft profperity, 181, 199. Natural, civil, and 
commercial ftate of their colony at St. Domingo—their 
difputes with the Spanifh colonifts who divide this fettle- 
ment with the French, about the boundaries of their re- 
{pective territories—and the beft method of fettling thefe 
difputes, 200, 261. Their mode of granting lands to the 
proprictors of newly-eftablifhed colonies—the refiraint of 
their Agrarian laws—and their impofition of labours on 
their American vaffals—impartially examined, 261, 262, 
263. Their negro-tax, and other taxes in their American 
fettlements proved to be unjuft, and cruel to the colonifts, 
and injurious to the mother country, 264, 272. The pre- 
fent regulation of inleritance, in their colonics, ourht to be 
abolifoed, 279, 280, 281. T. Anrual value cf the imports 
from their American fettlements, and an examination into 
the policy and right of compelling their colonies to deli.cr 
their produce to the mother country only, 274, 281. U. 
The rife and fuccels of their fugar plantations in America— 
their competition with, and fuperiority over the Englith in 
this branch of commerce, 397, 308. Their conqueft of 
the ifland of Tobago —their neglect of cultivating this fet- 
tlement —and ceffion of it to the Englifh, who were con- 
firmed in the poffeffion of it by the treaty of peace in 1763, 
369, 371- Cede to the Englifh the ifiand of Granada, 
with an account of its ftate, 375. State of their colony 
at St. Vincent’s, when they ceded it to the Englith, and 
the hardfhips fuftained by thofe French planters who con- 
tinued in it after the ceffion, 387, 388. Poff fed of the 
richeft iflands in the Weft Indies, and carried on a very 
@xtenfive trade en fuzar in kind with the Pritim fetllements 
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in North America—the umbrage given to the Britith Hlafids 
upon this account, and the condu& a a Englifh partia- 
ment upon this occafion, 398, 400. expediency and 
neceffity | for them to exiaiain a formidable ag by which 
only an equilibrium can be eftablifhed m the dominion of 
the feas ; with a fhort view of. their natural advantages for 
extending their trade, atid becoming a valuable commercial 
fate, 412, 413, 414. Their numerous population fuf- 
ficient at all times to fupply their navy nik men, 415.6 
‘Their ignorance of navigation, ‘ib, ‘Their erroneous po- 
licy in preferring a ftanding army to a powerful marine in 
the reign of Lewis XIV. 416, 417. The only nation 
which can interrupt the Englifh in the aniverfal dominion 
of the fea, and the means by which this can be effected, 
418, 419. Neglected for a long time to eftablifh fettle- 
ments in America, with the caufes of this negle&, 420. 
Their firft expeditions into North America—difcovery of 
Florida—chara&er of the firft navigators in North Ame- 
rica—and miferies fuftained by the firft colonifts in Florida 
from the Spaniards, 422, 426, Their firft expedition into 
Canada, and the umbrage it gave to the Spaniards and 
Portuguefe, 428, 429. Imprudently embroil themfelves 
in the wars of the favages of Canada, ¢64, 468. Inftitute 
an exclufive company, with particular privileges, for car- 
rying on the fur trade in Canada, and the bad confeqyences 
of this inflitution, 46y, 470. Short account of the flate of 
this colony from 1643 to the peace of Ryfwick, 470, 481. 
Their connections with the Indians originated from the fur 
trade ; with an accurate def{cription of the animals which 
fupply them with furs, 481, 497. In what>places and man- 
mer this trade has been carried on, and the oppofition 
which the Englifh made to it on their fettlement at New 
York, 497, 505. Compelled to cede, to the Englith, 
Hudfon’s Bay, Newfoundland, and Acadia; and the pro- 
bable caufes of this decline of their power at the latter end 
of the reign of Lewis XIV. 506, 509. 

French people and fortify Ceape-Breton, and eftablrh confider- 
able fifheries there, particularly for cod, v.-v. p. 3, 106 
Their fettlement at the ifland of St. John, and the advan- 
tages of it to the colonifts, 11, 13. Their fir difcovery 
of the river Mififippi, and a view of the country watered 
by it, in which they feetle and call it Louifiana, 14, 50. 
Cede this country to the Spaniards, with an examination 
of their right to do it, 51, 54. State of their colony in 
Canada, and what advantages they mipht have derived 
from it, and the errors which prevented this from taking 
place, 55, 81. Lofe Cape-Breton, 83, 88. And a. 
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with all Canada, 96, 104. Cede to England Nova Scotia, 
which had been a long nme fubje@ to them, 174, 180. 
Nature of their conftitution, with its feveral changes ex- 
plained, 434, 437. Former and prefent flate of tne fine 
arts and Belles Lettres arong them, 574, 577. 

French company, an account of that which wes anftiteted in 
1642, for making a confiderable fettlement at Madagafcar, 
which they afterwards relinquithed, v.u. p.10. The ef- 
tablifhment of one, in 1664, for trading to the Eaft Iudics, 
‘with the privileges annexed to it, 16. Decline of at, wath 
the feveral caufes, 59. Enjoys a fhort and temporary fuc- 
cef, m its affairs, from Law’s fyfem of politics: but foon 
relapfes mto obfcurity, 64, 70. Muintftenal influence very 
prevalent in the management of its affairs, and preyudicial 
to its intereft, 119, 121. A fcheme to leffen chrs infuence 
and promote its harmony, independence, and intereft, with 
the fuccefs, 122, 123. State of this company and di- 
vidends on their fhares from 1722 to 1764, 123, 126. 
Affitted by the miniftry in confideratron of the exclufive 
fale of tobacco granted to the latter, with a brief hiftory of 
this trade for fome time preceding the event, 126, 1 30. 
Injured by the encouragement piven to the trade of indi- 
viduals, 131, 132. Confign their whole property, except 
the capital which has been mortgaged to the thares of the 
proprietors, to the king, for a flipulated {um, with the 
ftate of the company at this time, 134, 137 

French Yfla 6, when the firft expeditions to them took place, 
v. lv. om Opprefled under exclufive privileges, 104, 
108. -Recover their liberty from thefe monopolies, but are 

r. jae from attaining any great profperity, 109, 115. 
Fhe atare of the government eftablifhcd in thefe iflands, 
examined and concemned; particularly im the anjuatt a). 
Jotment of Jands in new colonies, and the wtulerable bur- 
thens impofed upon flaves, 261, 263. The inyadicious 
and exceffive taxes levied in them, 264, 273. I. Nature of 
the military fyftem eftablifhed here, impartially examined, 
274, 278.'T. Lhe impolitic law of an equal divifionof Jands 
among children ought wow to be abolifhed, 279, 282. T. 
Fatr credit is neceffary in the conne&ions between the mo- 
ther conntry and her colonies: whilft fraudulent debtors 
Should be branded with infamy, 283, T. 275. U Theull 
confequences of obliging them to deliver their produce o-! 
to the mother country, and the expediency of indulg:n 
them with a foreign trade, 276, 281. U. Lhe necefity of 
making them independent of military po. er, and per- 
mitting them ‘to be governed by their own cc loniits s2 fabs 
ordination to the mother country, 282, 2909. U. 


Gara, 
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G. 

Gama, the firll Portugoefe who arrived in India for the pai» 
poe of making fettlements, v.i. p.63. Arrives a¢ Ca- 
icut, the richeft port on the coat of Malabar at that time, 
ib, Returns to Lifbon, and by his favourable report-of the 
country induces many to embark for India, 64. 

Georgia, bounded by Carolina and Spanifh Florida, and the 
rivers Savannah and Alatamaha, v. v. p.tg7. Originally 
peopled by infolvent debtors from England—with fome ac- 
count of the benevolent plan, on which the colony was 
founded and eftablithed, 298. Rapid progrefe of its po- 
pulation, and the great advantages it derived from general 
Oglethorpe, ib. 299. ‘The peltry trade more encouraged 
here than agriculture, 300. The fuccefs of this colony 
checked by the abufe of the unlimited power vefted in the 
proprietors—by the laws relative to the right of inheri- 
tance—by fubjeéting the colonifts to the fines of a feudal 
government—and by prohibiting the ufe of flaves, 301, 
302, 303. What care the mother country hath taken to 
remove thefe defects, and the advantages which may be 
reafonably expected from it, 3¢4, 305. 

Germans, ketch of their manners and genius for military ex« 
ploits, v. i. p. 23, 24. The nature and principles of the 
government eftablifhed among them—where each feparate 
ftare conftitutes one part of the grand body politic, v. ve 
p- 420. Never conquered by any prince but Charlemagne, 
who conquered them, but did not reduce them to fubjec- 
tion, ib. What happinefs they enjoyed under the emperor 
Maximilian, and the improvements which he introduced 
into the national legiflation of the feveral ftateg of Europe, 
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422, 423. The defects and degeneracy o prefent 
conttitution, and the feveral caufes, 424. and cha- 
racter of their language in the republic of letters, 978, 


579- * e 
Ginger, its cultare, growth, and virtues defcribed, v. iv. 


P- 3415 342. 
Ginfeng, Sais and properties of this thrub—praper foil for 
its cultivation—and its eftimation among the Chinefe, yv. iis 

- 256. 

Gon (the ¢apital of the Portuguefe fettlements in India) its 
fituation, extent, and climate, v. i. p.67. Naturesf, its 
government before its Saat ae ib. Generous behaviour 
of Idalcan (an Indian chief) to Albuquerque at the fege 
of this city, 68. Taken by ftorm and fabmitted to, the 
Portugoefe, to whom it has been fubject ever finee, 69, 


159. Its prefent low and depreffed fate, with reafgns to 
fuppofe 
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fuppofe it will never recover its former elory and riches, 
388, 385. 

Gced Hope (Cape of) originally called rhe Cape of Storms, and 
the reafon for its prefent name, v.i. p. 30. Much fre- 
quented by the Dutch who form a fettlement here, with an 
account of their motives forit, 227, 226. Number of the 
Europeans faid to be refident in it, 229. Value of this 
fettlement to the Dutch, and its produce, 230, 231: Much 
expofed to invafion, 291, 2gz. What advantages the 
Englifh might derive from the conquelt of this place, 292, 
293. 

Government, nature, principles, and end of the moft happy 
eftablifhment defcribed in a general view, v. v. p. 4°¢5, 

» 406, 407. Sketch of the foundation and nature of thoic 
Saker sis which have introduced and eftablifhed the pre- 

ent fyftem of policy in Europe—with a fhort vicw of the 
conflitutions adopted by the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, 
Scythians, Ruffians, Danes, Swedes, Germans, Englifh, 
Dutch, French, Spaniards, and other Europcan nations, 
408, 446. Differently modelled in different nations, 447. 
Its divition into legiflation and policy, 451. 

Granada, its extent and nrft eftablifhment into a colony by 
the French in 1651, who maffacred the natives, and were 
juftly punifhed for their cruelties, v. ive ps 374, 375 
Deicription of its air, culture, produce, and populstion, 
376, 377, 378 Ceded to England, and fecured to them 
by the treaty of peace in 1763—the conduct of the new 
proprietors, and the misfortunes which followed in confe- 
quence of it, 379, 380. The improvements which have 
taken place, fince that time, in the population and produce 
of the colony, and the advantaves it receives fiom the des 
pendency of the Granadines, 380, 331. 

Greece, very well adapted for a commercial flate, v. i. p. ¢. 
Superior to moft modern nations in her inftitutions, in her 
plans of founding her colonies, and in principles of trade, 
6, 7» 

ET arenes travelled for inftru€tion into India, before the 
age of Pythagoras, v.i. p. 36. Sketch of the principles 
upon which their government was founded, v. v. p. 409. 
State of population among them, 540. State of philufophy 
among them, 582. : 

Greeks modern, much attached to the manufaflures of Afia 
which they imitate, and monopolize (for a fhort time) the 
riches of India; but afterwards refign their maritime com- 
merce to the Genoefe, v. 1. p. 135 


d Grenada 
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Grenada new, its government detached from that of Perg— 
with an accocnt of its extent, opulation, civil government, 
and manners of the patives, v. 1. p. 567, 568, 569. 

Guadalupe, origin of this colony, and the hardthips which 
the French experienced on their firft landing and {fettling 
here, v. iv. p. 183, 183. Its fnccefs impeded at firft by 
the fituation of the place, which was unfavourable: and 
its ftate at the time, when it was taken by the Englith, 
184, 186. lts profperity when in poffefion of the Eng- 
Hifh—with an account of its population, culture and 
wealth, 187, 192. Is reftored to the French, and enjoys a 
free and uninterrupted trade with the mother country, and 
made independent of Martinico, to which it had been hi- 
therto fubjeét, 193, 197. Its prefent fate of defence in 
their hands, 197, 199. . 

Guatimala, its conqueft and fubjection to the Spaniards, v. ii. 
P- 454. Its extent, produce, and government, ib. 455. 
Eminent for producing the beft fpecics of Indigo in all 
America, 455. Very much expofed to invafion, and the 
beft method for removing this inconvenience, 456, 457. 

Guiana, origin, extent, chmate, productions, a commerce 
of the Dutch fettlements at Surinam, Bei bice, and Effequebe 
in this country—and the dangers to which they are ex- 
pofed, v. iv. p- 57, 73» Bounded, on the eaft, by the 
@cean; onthe north, by Oronooko ; on the fouth, by the 
Amazons; and, on the weit, by Rio-Negro, 116. Man- 
ners of the natives found in it by the Spaniards, on their 
firk arrival in 1499, ib. 117. Rife and eftablifhment of 
the French colony at Cayenne in this country in xvii. cent. 
and a defcription of its air, foil, navigation, and produce ; 
and the improvements which may be made in it, 119, 
141. 

Guinea, defcription of the climate, with an enquiry into the 
origin of the blackuefs of negroes, and the anatomical dif- 
coveries made upon this fubject, v. il. p. 397, 400. Soil 
and natural productions, 401, 403. Government, policy, 
wars, religion, and manners of the people upon the coaft, 
404, 416. Its antient trade, particularly for gold in the 
province of Bambuck, 417, 420. Its new commerce of 
the flave trade, 421, 426. For which article, fee lave 
trade. 


H. 


Hallifax, tate of its commerce, extenfive maritime jurifdic— 
tion, population, and produce, particularly in the cultiva~ 
tion of flax, v. v. p. £87, 188, 189. 

Haubroeck 
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Hambroeck eminent for his exemplary and patriotic attachment 
to his country at the aces and congueft of Formofa by the 
Chinefe, who appointed him to go to Zealand to prevail 
with his countrymen to capitulate, when he recolleéted and 
clofely imitated the example of Regulus, v. i. p. 181, 
182. 

flayti, manners and cuftoms of the natives of this country, 
afterwards called Hifpaniola, with the encouragement they 
at firft experienced in Columbus, v. ii. p. 350, 353. The 
calamities they afterwards fuftained trom the idiery of 
Columbas, contrary to his own confent, 354, 363. 

Helena (St.) difcovered in 1520 by the Portuguefe, who 
formed no fettlement upon it, v. i. p. 439. When made 
fubject to the Dutch who were afterwards expelled by the 
Englifh, the prefenc mafters of it; with an account of its 
climate, population, and ufe, 1b. 440. 

difery, parallel of antient and modern, v. ii. p. 339, 341. 

Holland, an account of its antient revolutions, and of the 
Batte who gave the name of Batavia to this nation, and 
were highly efleemed by Julius Czfar, v. i. p. 162, 163. 
Subjeét to the power of the Franks in v. cent. and its 
ftate at that time, 164. Receives the name of Holland 
from the Normans, 165. Submits to the dominion of the 
houfe of Burgundy, and afterwards to the houfe of Auftria, 
166. Becomes a republic, with the caufes which contri- 
bated to it, 167. Its fuccefsful oppofition to the power and 
tyranny of Philip II. and the caufe of refolving to extend 
its commerce to India, 168. 

Hollanders, particularly celebrated for their knowledge of 
maritime affairs, v.1.p.161. Their natural genius fhewn 
and exemplified by tracing their hiftory to its earlieft ara, 
ib. Their firft voyage to [ndia under the conduct of Cor- 
melius Houtman, 171. Make a fuccefsful voyage to Java 
and the Moluccas, under the command of Van Neck, 173. 
Eftabtithment of their India company in 1602, which was 
a model to all fucceeding focieties of the fame kind, 174. 
Build factories in Java, and form alliances with the princes 
of Bengal, under the adminiftration of Admiral Warwick, 
whom they confider as the founder of their commerce and 
power in the Kaft, 175. The origin and fuccefs of their 
wars with the Portuguefe, ib 178. Form a fettlement at 
Formofa, from which they were afterwards expelled by the 
Chinefe, 179, 183. Their trade to Japan, and the prin- 
cipal articles of it, and the reftrictions of their prefent 
commerce ia that country, 183, 187. For further account 
of this pegple, fee Dutch. 

‘ dz Hottentots, 
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Hottentots, fappofed to be divided inte clans—with the natere 
of their habitations or huts, which they never enter except 
in a rainy feafon, v. 1. p. 226. Employment in the ma- 
nagement of cattle, 227. Very pacific among each other - 
and attached to cuftoms and ufages, which fupply the place 
of policy and government among them, ib. Strenuoufly 
oppofed the attempts of Van Riebeck to felze upon their 
country, and, obliged him to purchafe the land he wanted 
for his maf{ters (the Dutch) at the Cape of Good Hope, 
228. Soil of their country fandy and good only at inter- 
vals, 229. Remarkable for their predileétion in favour of 
their own country and ufual mode of life, 230. 

Hudfon’s Bay, its extent and climate, v. v. p. 339. Subject 
to frequent and dangerous florms, ib. Some account of a 

eculiar phoenomenon of the fun which never rifes nor fets, 
in all the countries adjacent to this bay, without forming a 
great cone of light, which is followed by a fplendid Aurora 
Borealis ; although a bright fky is feldom feen here: to 
which is fabjoined the fingular effe&t of the exceffive cold 
in turning thofe animals, which are naturally brown or 
grey, white in winter, 140. Its weather very much af- 
fested by the new and full moon—the caufes of which are 
not known, 141. Its foil excremely barren—excepting the 
iron, lead, copper, marble, and a fubflance refembling 
fea-coal, which have been difcovered here, ib. Phyficat 
cefcription of the natives, their manners, cuftoms, and the 
diforders to which they are fubjedt, 142, 143, 144. Dif 
covered in 1610, and by whom, 145. Competition be- 
tween the Englith and French for the fur trade of this 
place, which was fettled at the peace of Utrecht: when 
this place was ceded to Great Britain, and has continued fub- 
ject to the Englifh ever fince, 146, 147. Value of the 
fur trade, and the manner of carrying it on, 147, 148. 
Philofophical reafons for fuppofing that a paffage to the 
Eaft Indies lies through that part of it, which is called 
WB eleome Bay, 149, 155+ 


J. 

Famaica, its extent, climate, and time of its firft difcovery 
by Columbus, and the behaviour of the natives to him, 
v. iv. p. 324, 325. When formed into a fettlement by the 
Spaniards, 326. Attacked and taken by the Englifh, who 
fettled here in 1655—character of the firft English colonilts 
and of the firft adminiftration of their firft governor, 327, 
328. Provided (in 1682) with an excellent code of laws 
which provided for the defence of the ifland, the encreafe 
of papulation, and the improvement of agriculture, 3295 


330+. 
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330. Greatly enriched by the illegal trade it has carried 
on with Spanifh America, and the meafures taken to re- 
ftrain it, 330, 334- Made a free port, iti 1766, by the 
Englith, and the advantages coniequent upon it, 335. 
Has derived greater advantages from its own plantations 

- than from its illicit trade—with a particular defcription of 
thefe plantations, 336, 345. Prefent ftate of its popula- 
tion, culture and produce—with reafons to imagine that 
greater improvements may ftill be made, 346, 347. In- 
volved in the greateit diftrefs by a dreadful earthquake in 
1692, and by acontagious diftemper that broke out foon 
after, 348, 349, 350. State of this colony, when it was 
ceded to the Englifh—the turbulent fpirit of the negrees 
and mulattoes left upon it—and the neceffity of enforcing 
the military laws by which the flaves were deftroyed or 
obliged to fly into the woods and other inacceffible placc-, 
351, 352. 353. The dangers it has to apprehend from 
this republic of independent negroes in the neighbourhood 
of this colony, 354, 358. Its fituation convenient for ma- 
king war upon the Spaniards, but inconvenient for navi- 
gation, 359, 361. Reafons, why this ifland fhould have, 
in proportion, a greater number of white people than the 
other fettlements (Barbadoes excepted) fubjeét to the Bri- 
tifh empire, 392. 

Sapanefe, their empire founded by Sin-chu, and fuppofed to 
be the moft antient of any in the world, except the Chinefe, 
v.i. p.135- Efteem the perfons of their fovereigns, or 
Dairos, facred, 136. A fuperftitious people, but divided 
into feveral fects, 136, 138. Their mode of education ex- 
plained, and compared with the Chinefe, 139. Encourage 
{uicide as the moft heroic of all aftions, ib. Received the 
Portuguefe with the greateft hofpitality and kindnefs, 140. 
Their country mountainous, amd by no means fertile; but 
abounds with mines of gold, filver, and copper, ib. 141. 
Their melancholy ftate and confufion under the tyranny of 
Taycofoma, who eitablifhed defpotifm by fanguinary laws, 
183, 184. The effedts of Chriftianity (introduced among 
them by the Pertuguefe) and the bravery it infpired thein 
with, 185. Admit no ftrangers, except the Chinefe and Hol- 
landers, to trade with them: and thefe are only under cer- 
tain reftriStions, 188. Forbidden, on pain of death, to 
leave their country, and the inhuman policy of this edict, 
389- Refufe to admit the English into their ports, and the 
reafon, 327- 

Java, its natives trace their origin from the Chinefe, though 
different from them in religion and manners, v. i. p. 223- 
The eftablifhed and neo religion isa fuperftitious fpe- 
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cies of Mohammedifm, ib. State of its government when 
the Dutch arrived among them, ib. Depraved manners of 

_ the inhabitants delineated, 234. View of the condud& of 
the Portuguefe in this ifland, whilft it was fubject to them, 
235. Reflections on the behaviour of the Dutch. who fuc- 
ceeded the Portuguefe—the mode of government they in- 
troduced—and the manner of carrying on their trade, 276, 
237, 238. All its produce is cael to Batavia, the ca- 
pital and the center of all the Dutch fettlements in India, 
244. An account of a fingular cuftom among the natives, 
immediately after marriage, 314—The proportion of geld 
to filver, in this ifland, confidered, v. iil. p. 200. 

Jews, their total expulfion from Spain, in 1611, produced a 
vifible decay and decreafé of power in the Spanifh empire, 
Vv. ill, p. 76. 

India, che manner in which trade was carried on here, before 
the conquefts of the Portuguefe, v. i. p. 6g. The ad- 
vantages, which the Europeans derive from the trade with 
this country, examined in a general view—obfervations on 
the benefits of commerce to fociety in general—objections 
to the India trade examined and obviated—and a review of 





the progrefs and rcfult of this trade, v. ii. p. 290— 301. 

Jgudian ocean, its feveral boundaries and divifions defcribed, 
v.i. p. 32, 33. ‘The fingular effects of the dry and rainy 
monfoons upon it, 35, 30. 

dudigo, a delciiption cf ihe nature and cultivation of this 
plant-~the regular procefs of preparing it for ufe—and the 
various ufes to which it is applied, v. li. p. 415, 4190 

fudofian, the proper boundaries of the country known by this 
name, v. 1. p. 33. Its natural Baftory, partacularly the 
caufe of its different feafons which are produced by a rxige 
ef mountains running from north to fouth, 34, 35- Sci-~ 
ence and arts introduced here in the earhieft periods of time, 
36. Suppofed to have been peopled in the firft age of- the 
world, trom the nature of its climate, air, and foil, ib. 
37. The religious and fuperftitious charaéter of the na- 
tuves defcribed, 38, 39. An inviolable {¢crecy obferved 
in refpect of the eftablifhed religion of the country, and 
exemplified in a very fingular initance, 40, 41. Difference 
ef opinion in points of religion more general among the 
Indians than Evropeans, 42. Laws of government and 
cuftoms conilitute a part of the national fyem of religion, 
ib. Brama is revered in this country as the founder of its 
civil and religious polity, 43. Divifion of the mhabitants 
into tribes or cafzs, and the difadvantages of this divifion, 
ro fociety, ib. The nation divided into four clafies—the 
Bramins, the military, the hufbandmen, and mechanics : 

on 
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end their fubdivifions, with a feparate account of each 
clafs, 44—48. Character and caitoms of the Fakirs, a fu- 
perftitious race of monks among the Indians, who exceed 
all the Earopeans in aufterities, 49. A ketch of their my- 
thology and the do¢trines contained in the fhaftah: whick 
fs a fammary of their religious principles, 50. The rife 
and progrefs of the doétrine of the tranfmigration of fouls 
among the Indians, 50, 51. When the iciences became 
negle€ted, and mechanics were almoft unknown here, 56. 
Short defcription of their pagodas in this country, ib. 57. 
Some account of the Mohammedan Arabs found here by 
the Portuguefe on their arrival; with its divifion at that 
time, 60, 61, 62. 

Indofian, fketch of its revolutions under the Macedonians, 
Sandrocotus, and the Arabs, v. ii. p.84, 85. Under the 
Patans and Tamerlane, 86. Under Babar and the Mogul 
Tartars, 87—98. Its melancholy flate and confufion, 
when fubdued by KouliKan, 98, 99. Its ftate at the time 
when the French firft appeared and made congquefts in this 
country, and the condu& of Dupleix upon this occafion, 
100, 101, 102. Civil and political flavery prevail here, 
and the reafons, 305-307. State of the military in this 
country, 307—310. 

Fodda, nature and value of the trade carried on at this port 
(fituate in the Arabian gulph) between the Europeans and 
Arabians, v. i. p. 356, 3575 358 

Jobn, St. Ifland of, its fituation and extent in the gulph of 
St. Lawrence, v.v. p. 11, 12. Its climate, foil, and ftate 
in which it was found by the French on their firft fettling in 
this ifland, 12. Its population and employment of the in- 
habitants in agriculture and the cod fifhery, 13, 14. 

ftaly, its flourifhing ftate in the fifteenth cent. fuperior to all 
other Eurepean nations, v. 1. p. 20. The revival of the 
polite arts and belles lettres in it, 26, 27.——~Some ace 
count of the filk manufactures eftablifhed in this country, 
with their value, v. 11. p. 274. The period and means 
of reftoring polite hterature in this country in the fifteenth 


cent. V. Ve §725 573» 5748 
EK. 


Kouli Kan, short account of his expedition into India and 
conqueft of this country, v. ii.98. The plunder he made 
in India, and the ineftimable treafures contained in his pa- 


lace, 300. 
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Ladrones cr Mariaune Iflands, their firft difcovery by Magellan, 
v. il. p- 444. Their fituation, extent, climate, foil, po- 
pulation, and ufe to the Spaniards, 44>. 

Lally (General) his condué& at Pondicherry, and condemna- 
tion by the French, with his real character, impartially ex- 
amined, v.ji. p. 114. 115, 116. 

Lama, the {a domeftic animal peculiar to Peru) a natural and 
philofophical defcription of this animal, and its ufe, v. il. 
p- 528, 529. Different fpecies of it, particularly the gua- 
naco, 530. The Spaniards have in vain attempted to pro- 
pagate sts {fpecies in Europe, 531. 

Lancaffer, the firft of the Englith, employed by the Eaft India 
company in 1601 to go to India for the fole purpofe of ef- 
tablifhing commerce with the natives—his arrival and ho- 
nourable reception at Achem---is hofpitably received after- 
wards at Bantam---and returns to Europe with a valuable 
cargo of fpices and pepper, v.i. p. 313, 312- 

Lewis XIF. fketch of his charaG@ter, ambition, and defire of 
conqueft, v. li. p. 56. Meets with a formidable opponent 
in the prince of Orange --Is deprived, for a time, of Pon- 
dicheiry, which is reitored at the peace of Ryfwick, 57. 
The low itate of his commerce in India and Europe in the 
latter part of his reign, 59, 65. Short account of the 
flare of the Frenchin his reign, v. Hi. p. 333, 334. And 
Ve ve P- 457» 458, 475+ bk ; 

Liane, nature and poifonous qualities of this plant---the man- 
rer in which the Indians extra&t the poifon---and a philo- 
fuphical enquiry into the caufes which produce inftantane- 
ous death by poifoned arrows, v. iv. p. 13, 14. 

E:ma (the capital of Peiu) its foundation, v. i. p. 547 
Deftroyed eleven times by earthquakes, which have given 
rife to the introduction of arts in this city, ib. 548. Super- 
flitious and effeminate manners ef its inhabitants, 549— 
&55. Nature and immenie value of its commercial tran- 
factions, 556, 557. 

Locke, an impartial examination of the code of laws, which 
he formed for the colony of Carolina---the regard he has 
fhewed therein to religious toleration and the reftrictions he 
has laid on civil liberty---and the confequences it produced 
in that colony, v.v. p. 283---288. 

Logwood, the nature of the tree which produces it, v. iil. 
p- 191. Defcription of the principal ufes to which it is 
applied, 192. Growsin dry, barren places, and ameng 
the rocks --and is found in moit provinces of the Brazils, 
ib, Magner in which the trade for logwood is carried on 


by 
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by the court of Lifbon, and the number of fhips employed 


in it, ib. 

Lembards, fome account of them and their attention to com- 
merce, and the methods by which they became agents for 
all the fouthern parts of Europe in the fifteenth cent. v. i. 
p- 16, 17+ 

Long Ifland, its extent and fhort account of the ftate of its 
cultivation, v. v. p. 218, 219. 


Loujfbourg, defcription of this place, its harbour, fortificati- 
ons and inhabitants, v. v. p.5, 6+ 

Louifiana, the country which is watered by the Miffifippi, is 
fo named by the French, who form a fettlement there--- 
with an account of its foil, v. v. p. 18, 20. Its trade ma- 
naged by an incorporated company, which was inftituted 
at the particular requeft of Law--- with a defcription of the 
fuccefstul ftate of this company for a fhort time, and its 
future decline and final diffolution, 21, 26. Its extent, 
divifion into two provinces, climate and fertility, 27, 30. 
What difficulties the French have encountered in making 
fettlements here, 30, 31. Manners, population, defpotic 
government, religion, and wars of the natives with each 
other and the French, 33, 37. Its prefent tranquil ftate, 
with the nature, fuccefs, and advantages of the plantations 
and colonies eftablifhed in it by the French, 38, 46. The 
value of its annual exports, 47. Its profperity retarded 
by an injudicious allotment of Jands to every one indifcri- 
minately, ib. The difadvantages which this colony has 
undergone from neglecting the culture of tobacco; which 
was propofed by Law, but laid afide on his difgrace, 48. 
Its forefis abound with fir tees, and are favourable to fhip 
building, 49. Reafons to think it capable of yielding 
corn, cotton, indigo and flax, or olive trees and filk, and 
affording a commodious harbour for fhips—all which ad- 
vantages have been neglected by the French, 49, 50. 
Ceded to the Spaniards, without any juft right to make 
this ceffion: with reafons to defpair that this colony can 
attain any great degree of profperity in the hands of the 
Spaniards, 51, 55. 

Lucay’s Iflands, See Bahama iflands. _ 

Lucta (9t.) undergoes many revolutions in its government, 
being alternately fubj: € to the Enghfh and French, v. iv. 
p- 141, 143. Cedea in 1763, to the French, who have 
enjoyed an uninterrupted pofleffion of it fince that time, 144. 
Its foil, air, produce, extent, and population, 145, 149. 
Its prefent ftate of defence and fecurity, 150, 153. 


Lutherani/mn. 
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Lutheranifm, produced great changes in the religious fenti- 
ments of the Europeans, and was the caufe cf many reli- 
gious fects, v.v. p. 226. 

Lyxx, defcription of this animal, which is carnivorous and 
mifchievous, v. iv. p. 484. Hunted chiefly for its fkin, 
ib. The beft f{pccies of it is found in -the coldeft climates, 
where its fur is the moft valuable, 485. 


M. 


Madagafcar, the natural, civil, political, and religious ftate 
of this ifland and its inhabitants, ¥. ii. p- 10, 15. Vifited 
by the Portuguefe, Dutch, and Englith, who afterwards 
defpifed it, 1b. The French inftitute an incorporated 
trading company to this place with peculiar privileges, 
which is unfuccefsful in making fettlements upon the 
ifland, 16, 18. 

Madeira (Iflands) when, and by whom difcovered, v. i. p. 29. 

Madrafs, the rife and progreds of this colony, v. i. p. 408, 
The articles and fuccefs of its trade, and the means by 
which it is become the center of all the Englith tranfa€tions 
on the coaft of Coromandel and the moft flourifhing fettle- 
ment in India, 4c9, 410. 

Madura, ftate of this Dutch fettlement in the ifland of Java, 
and the oppreffions and fiaud to which it is obliged to fube 
Mit, V. i. Pp. 242. 

Magdalina, tirft difcovery of this great river in South Ame- 
rica, \. ll. p. 589. Rife and origin of the Spanifh fettle- 
ments between this river and Oronooko; together with 
their produce and commerce, particularly in the article of 
cocoa, which is far fuperior to the cocoa grown in any 
other part of America, 1b.—595. 

Magellan Stratrs of, when firft difcovered, v. ti. p. 567. Their 
extent, ib. Continued, for a long time after their difco= 
very, to be the only paffage into the South Sea, ib. 568. 

Malabar, the fcttlemeni and trade of the Dutch in this coun- 
try, with the value of its produce to this people, v. i, 
p. 223, 225. Its extent, with an account of the Maldives, 
that are adjacent to this coaft, 373, 374. Its exports con- 
fit only cf cowsies, fifth, and kayar, with a defcription of 
each of them, 375, 376. The nature and vwalue of the 
Luropean fettlements on this coaft, 377, 378. Nature of 
its government, 378, 379. Principal articles of its trade 
conf¥#t of fandalum or ianderswood, faffron, cardamom, 
ginger, baflard cinnamon, and pepper, with a fhort ac- 
count of each article, its value and propertics, and the 
foil proptr for it, 380, 384. State of the feveral fettle- 


ynenis ca this coait, particularly Bombay, 385, 394. 
alacea, 
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Malacca, 2 geographical and philofophical defcription of this 
place and its inhabitants, and the defpotic government 
eftablifhed in it, v.i. p.93, 94. The moft confiderable 
market in India, when vifited by the Portuguefe, with the 
rife of their fettlement, 95, 96. The favage manners of 
the natives or Malays, and the proper manner of treating 
them, 97; 98. 

Manilla iflands, See Philippine iflands. 

Manioc, a valuable plant, tranfplanted from Africa into 
America, v. iii. p. 476. Conftituted the principal food of 
the Africans in general, 477. The manner of cultivatin 
tt, and the foil proper for it, with the preparations sece 
fary for rendering it fit for common food, 477, 478. 

Manufafures, greatly contribute to the advancement of know- 
ledge and arts, and the culture of the human mind, v. v. 
P- 527, 530. The caufes of their fuccefs explained, 530. 


Marattas, fketch of the manners, incurfions, depredations, 
and extenfive power of this people, whofe fixed ftation is 
at Malabar, v.i. p. 337. Dangerous enemies to the Eng- 
lifh who are fettled at Bombay, 394. 

Margaretta, fhort account of the temporary profperity of this 
Spanifh fettlement on the banks of the river Oroncoko— 
the population, manners and wretched fituation of its pre- 
fent inbabitants— and the reafons, why the Spaniards heep 
it im their poffefion, v.iv. p. 9, 10, 11. Its former trade 
with Martinico, 161. 

Marigalante, fubjc& to the French who were much oppofed 
by the natives cn their firft fetling upon this ifland—with a 
fhort account of its plantations and produce, in fugar, co- 
coa, coffee, and cottor, v. iv. p. 189. 

Martin, St. extent, foil, and air of this ifland defcribed, v. 
iv. p. 52. Subject to the joint government of the Datch, 
and French, who live in perfeét peace and harmony with 
each other, ib. 53. Its population, produce, plantations, 
and commerce, 53, 54. 

Martin, philofophical defcription of this beaft in Canada, and 
the value of its fur, v. iv. p. 484. 

Martinico, the rife and eftablifhment cf this French colony 
upon the ruins of the Caribs, v. iv. p. 153, 156. The 
feveral articles cf its produce and trade, 157, 159. Ita 
former extenfive trade and profperity, with the feveral 
caufes—particularly she advantage of beirg made the center 
of communication between the mother country and her co- 
Jonies on the windward iflands, 159, 167. Its decline prine 
cipally owing to the reftritions thrown upon its trade, 
308, 170. Its prefent low and melancholy flate—with 4 


fhort 
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fhort view of the population, culture, and plantations upon 
it, 171, 173. Cannot recover its former profperity with- 
out the affiftance and generous fupport of the mother coun- 
try, which cannot be expeéted, with the reafons, 174, 176. 
Its ftate of defence by nature, with an account of the for- 
tifications raifed by art, 177, 181. 

Maryland, its rife and adminiftration—detachment from Vir- 
ginia---the principles on which it was founded---the encou- 
ragement it reccived at firft from the Indians---and the na- 
ture of the authority vefted in the proprietors, v. v. p.270, 
271, 272. Its divifion into eleven counties, and ftate of 
its population, 273. Its air which is damp on the coaft, 
becomes light, pure, and fubtle, as you approach the 
mountains, ib. Exceffes of heatin fummer, or cold in 
winter, are of very fhort duration, 274. Excellent ftate 
of its vegetation and fertility of foil, particularly in pro- 
dacing the beft corn in all America, ib. Abounds with 
many navigable canals, which make it a moft convenient 
port for trade, ib. Its inhabitants are difperfed into va- 
rious parts of the colony, and have not formed themfelves 
Into any collective bodies or focieties in large towns---the 
inconveniencies which the mother country has received 
from this difperfion---and the methods taken to remove 
them by cftablifhing flaples for the reception of Englifh 
commodities, and raifing forts for their fecurity, 275, 276. 
Deftitute of artifts and manufacturers, and obliged to im- 
port from Europe the moft neceffary articles of life, with 
the difficulties produced by it, 276. Low ftate of its pro- 
duce and trade in all articles, except tobacco, 277. Na- 
ture and extent of its commerce for its tobacco---the delays 
occafioned in exporting it---the number of fhips employed 
in 1t---and the advantages which the mother country de- 
rives from this trade in freight and comm/ffion, in the re- 
venue, and re exportation of tobatse, 280, 281, 282. 

Mataram, an important colony belonging to the Dutch in the 
ifland of Java, with an account of its particular ufe im 
fupplying them with wood for all their India fettlements, 
Vel. P. 240, 242. 

Maximilian (emperor of Germany) eminent for the great im- 
provements he introduced in the government and legiflati- 
on of Germany, and the great advantages of his plan to all 
the European flates, v. v. p. 422, 423. 

Mexico, its foil, temperature of air, and fertility, v. U1. p- 
378. The indolence and pufillanimity of their emperor 
Montezuma, and thc commotions which prevailed here, on 
the arrival and fuccefs cf Cortez, the Spaniard, 379, 380. 
The manners, fuperflition, government, and riches of this 

empire, 
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empire, 381, 388. The Spanith defcription of this em- 
pire, and an impartial examina ion of the credit which it 
deferves, 389, 390, 391. [ts boundaries enlarged by the 
Spaniards ee econqueft of it, 393, 396, The natives 
have never been entirely fubdued by the Spaniards, 397. 
Defcription of its climate, foil, and population, 398, 399. 
State of the Creoles and Meftees, 400, 401. The natives 
relieved (for a time) from the cruelties uf the Spaniards, 
by Bartholomew de las Cafas—their manner of living, re- 
maikable temperance, and knowledge of the arts in the 
province of Chiapa, 403, 410. Manufactures (particu- 
larly in the province of Tlafcala) agriculture, and various 
production of this country, 411, 424. The principal 
mines in it, with introdu€tory remarks on mineralogy and 
metallurgy, and the annual coinage of gold and filver at 
the mint of Mexico, 424, 431. Oppreflive nature of the 
taxes eftablifhed here, 431, 439. [ts connettions and 
commerce with the reft of America, 440. With the Eaft 
Indies, particularly the Philippines, 441, 453—and with 
Europe, 454, 465. 

Mififippi, its difcovery by the French, with the charater of 
La Salle, who firft laid the fcheme of a colony, in the 
country that is watered by it—where the French afterward 
fettle and call it Louifiana, v.v. p. 14, 18. Annually 
{welled by the melting of the northern fnows, 29. Its na- 
vigation dificult and dangeious, 30, 31. Nature of the 
foil on its banks, 41. European fruit trees have been 
planted on both fides of this river, and met with fome fuc- 
cefs, 42, 43: 

Mocha (fituate in Arabia on the fouth-eaft fide of the Red Sea) 
a moft valuable mart for commerce—nature and anticles of 
its exports and imports—and th: manner in which lis trade 
is carried On, V.1. Pp. 353. 354» 355 

Molucca Iflands, their fituauion, numter, and extent, v. 1. p. 
98. Alternately fubject tothe Javans and the Malays, un- 
til the arrival and conqueft of the Portugucfe, g9. Nature 
of the government, religion, and manners of the inhabi- 
tants, ib, Derive great advantages from the culture of 
the cocoa-tree and fago, which lait plant is the peculiar 
growth of thefe iflands—with a defcription of them both, 
ib. 100. The clove and the nutmeg accidentally difco- 
vered here by the Chinefe, 101. When made fubject to 
the Portuguefe, 102. ‘lhe Portuguefe expelled fiom them, 
and the trade transferred tothe Dutch, with an account cf 
the nature and value of the trade, 190—195. Stiled the 
gold mines of the Dutch kafi India company: who have 
formed two fettlements (Timor and Celebes; ‘with a view, 
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on pare to fecure to themfelves the whole trade of 
thefe iflands, 196, 197, 198. 

Monfoons, their fingular effects, at two different feafons of the 
year, on the Indian oceans, v. i. p, 35. 

Montreal, its rife, extent, climate, foil, population, and 
trade, v. Vv. p- 575 §8. 

Montferrat difcovered in 1493 by the Spaniards, who named 
this ifland after a mountain in Catalonia, but did not long 
continue in jt, v. iv. p. 316. Occupied by the Englifn in 
163z, who deftroyed the favages found in it, and formed 
a fettlement upon it, ib. Its improved ftate in the prefent 
century, and fuccefs of its fugar plantations, 317. Sub- 
je& to the governor of St. Chriftophers, 319. 

Moors, their total expulfion from Spain very injurious to the 
manufactures of that country, and one preat caufe of the 
prefent decline of power in that empire, v. iii. p. 75, 76, 


77° 

Murex (the) which yields the purple fo celebrated by the an- 
tients, is found to inhabit the rocks on the coaft of Guaquil 
and Guatimala in Peru, v. ii. p. 544. Defcription of this 
fifh,*and the proceffes by which its liquor, ufed in dying 
cloths, is extracted, ib. 545. 

Mujfe, a prodution peculiar to Thibet, near to Bengal, v. i. 
p: 418. What it is in its original ftate, and the trade 
produced by this article, ibid. 

N° 

Negroes, a philofophical enquiry into the caufe and origin of 
their blacknefs, and a fketch of the anatomical difcoveries 
made upon this fubject, v. iit. p. 397, 401. Unjuftly 
fuppofed to be incapuble of reafon and virtue, with two 
{pecimens of their behaviour on fome particular occafions, 
439, 440, 441. ‘Their real character, 442. To what 
diforders they are fubictt in America, and their effects 
upon the negroes, 445, 446, 447. Their natural tafte for 
poetry and mufic, and the advantages which might be de- 
rived from it, 451. The expediency for encouraging the 
love of propagation among them, and the means by which 
it might be effected, 453, 454. Their dangerous infur- 
rection at Berbice, and the fatal confequences with which 
it threatened the American colonies, v. iv. p. 72. 

Nevis, rife and progrefs of this Englith fettlement, with an 
account vf the amiable chara&ter of the inhabitants, v. iv. 

~ 317; 313. 

Nea Kap ism, took it: rife in troublefome times, and in its 
infant flaie, was didurbed with many dreadful commo- 
lors, v. v. p. 123. Criginally called by the se ed 

or 
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North Virginia, aad became an European fettlement in 
3608, but continued in a weak and low ftate for fome 
time, ib. 190. Character, manness, and religion of the 
firft colonifts, who were chiefly puritans, and had fled 
from England to avoid the civil war which prevailed there 
at that time, 191. The harmony and peace in which its 
firft colonifts lived without any regular and eftablithed form 
of poy} with fome account of the civil eftablifhment 
which afterwards took place, 192. Exercifed much cruelty 
againft the fe&t of the Quakers who fettled in this colony, 
and perfecuted thofe who denied the coercive power of 
the civil magiftrate in matters of religion, 193. Attempts 
to put a ftop to every difference in :eligious opinions by 
infliting capital punifhments on all who differted, 194. 
Its intemperate zeal in matters of the greateft indifference 
authenticated by the public reeords of the colony, ib. 195. 
Reftrained by the mother country in its cruelty againit the 
Quukers, 196. Experienced the moft dreadful calamities 
from a religious war, begun in 1692; which fhewed the 
extraordinary fuperftition of the colonifts, 197, 198, 199- 
Its boundaries and extent, 201. The mode of agriculture 
and eftablifhing new villages or diftricts, z02. Its climate 
not fo mild as that of fome European provinces under the 
fame parallel, ib. Its divifion into fuur provinces, and 
what thefe provinces are—and the manrer by which a mu- 
tual connection is preferved with each other, 203. Sketch 
of tke charter granted to it after the Revolution, ib. 204. 
State of its population, and its cultere which is favourable 
to European fruits tranfplanted into it, 204, .05. Pro- 
grefs of che arts and manufactures, which have Leen much 
difcouraged and oppofed by the m«uther cuuntiy, 265, 206, 
207. Its fifheries, a great fource of wealth, 207. Nature 
and ftate of its exports to the Brith iflands in America— 
its imports from the Azores and the Mudciras—and trade 
with Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the mother country, 
208, z@9. State of its debt, and the number of men and 
fhips annually employed in its commerce, z10. Defcsip- 
tion of its capital (Bofton)--its fecurity in cafe of invafion— 

and the manners of its inhabitants, 1b. 211, 212. 
Newfoundland, enjoys an unlimited freedom of trade, v. v. 
Pp» 155. Its extent, and climate, with a brief account of 
the adjacent coaf#, 156. Difcovered in 1497 by Cabot, a 
Venetian, at that time in the fervice of England, 157. 
Origin and time of the firft fettlement eftablifhed here by 
the Englith, who appointed St. John’s for their generat 
rendezvous, ib. 158. Attacked by the French, bat after- 
wards fecured to the Englith by the peace of Us:eche— 
the 
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the French referving to themfelves the right of fithing here 
and on the Great Bank, 159. ‘The nature and value of 
the fifheries eftablifhed on this coaft—the proper feafous for 
them—thbe different fpecies of cod found here—manner of 
conducting the fifheries and drying the cod—and the na- 
tional advantages arifing from them, 160, 174. 

New Ferfey, originally a fettlement of the Swedes, was after 
wards furrendered to the Dutch, and is now fubjeé to the 
Englifh, v. v. p. 222. Its boundaries, 223. Languid 
ftate of its population and trade, with the probable caufe 
of it, 223, 225. 

New Orleans, short defcription of its rife and progrefs, v. v. 

° 39s 40. 

New Yorks its boundaries, and firft difcovery in 1690, v. v. 
p- 212. Was founded by the Dutch, and afterwards con- 
quered by the Englifh, to whom it was fecared by the 
treaty of Breda, 213, 214. Nature of its government, 
215. Defcription of its foil, climate, religious toleration, 
and other caufes of its profperity, 216, 222. 

New Zealand, brief account of this ifland and its inhabitants, 
v. iil, p. 253. 

Norway manners and education of its firft inhabitants who 
were much accuftomed to plunder, and attached to Wodin, 
v. ii, p. 163, 164. Agriculture and fifhing introduced 
here, and the favage manners of the natives humanized, 
on the eftablifhment of Chriftianity in this country, 165. 
Formed a fettlement in Greenland, fo early as the ix. 
cent. with fome conje@tures relative to the country of 
Greenland being united to the American continent, v. iv. 
p- 84. When and how deprived of its f{cttlements in 
Greenland, and all its connections with America, 85. Its 
climate defcribed and compared with the climate ef Am- 
iterdam, Lubeck, and Hamburgh, 98. 

Nova Scotia, its extent, boundaries, {oil and climate, v- v. 
Pp- 174, 175. Known formerly by the name of Acadia, 
and beeame a French colony in 1604, ib. Surrendered by 
the French to the Englif:, with an account of the colony 
at that time, 179. Agriculture encouraged and praétifed 
here with fuccefs, 180. Excellent character of the neutral 
French who continued in it, after it was furrendered to the 
Englifh—the cruel behaviour of the Englith to them, with 
the confequences, 181, 185. Its prefent flate, and the 
advantage of encouraging the growth of flax in Halifax, 
186, 189. . 

Natmeg, srows only in the iflands of Banda that are fubjeét to 
the Datch, v.i. p.194. Its cultare, proper feafon for ga- 


thering it, manner of preparing it for common ufe, de- 
{cribed, 
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feribed, ibid. Which is the moft valuable of the different 
kinds of nutmeg, and what are its properties and ule, 


a95. 
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Obio, its firft difcovery by the French, and the fertility of 
the country bordering upon it, defcribed, v.v. p. 89. 
The Freach erect feveral forts upon this river, which ex- 
cite the jealoufy of the Englith, 90, 91. 

Opium, a conifiderable branch of commerce, in Bengal, v. i. 

422. Its natural fate and growth, and the fpecies 
of it defcribed, 423. Is found in preater plenty at Patna, 
than any other place in the world, ibid. 

Ormus, fituation, rife, riches, manners and laxury of the in- 
habitants, v.i. p. 86, 87. Is invaded by Albaquerque, 
and fubmits to the power of the Portuguefe, 88, 89. 

Orocsoka, when and by whom the river was difcovered, v. iv. 
p- 1. Its fource and extent, 2. Enquiry into the caufe of 
a fingolar phenomenon, relative to the rife and fall of this 
river at certain periods of the year, ib. g. Sketch of the 
manners of the Indians who inhabit the country bordering 
apon it, 4, 5, 6. Prefent fmali importance of the fetle- 
ment (St. Thomas) eftablifhed by the Spaniards upon its 
coait, and the great ee which would be derived 
from a due attention to agriculture, 7, 8 

Offend, origin of an India company eftablifhed at this place 
by the Auftrians; with the capital, and value of the fhares 
of the proprietors, and their great fuccefs for a time, v. ii. 
p- 176, 179. This company was ftrenuoufly oppofed by 
the Englifh, Freach, and Dutch, and, at length, was en 
tirely deflroyed, 179, 182. 

Orser, nature of this animal defcribed, v. iv. p. 482. Im- 
properly ranked, in general, amongit amphibious animals, 
ibid. Is more common and much larger in the northern 

of America than any other climate, and his hair mom 
area becauife the blackeft, in thofe parts of the world, 


P. 


Paco, natural and philofophical defcription of this animal, 
peculiar to the country of Peru, v. ii. p. 530. The Spa- 
niards have in vain attempted to propagate its fpecies in 
Burepe, 531. 

Pasame, foundation of this fettlement, and the ae hed the 
pearls found upon its coaft, v. ii. p. 558, - € ge- 
neral mart for he rich ioerchandsee OF Pera. to Europe, 


_- @ad from Spain to her American colonies, 559, 560. Its 
a & prefens 
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Bee decline; and the zra from which it muft be dated, 

7° 

Para 77, 108 boundaries and extent, v. iit. p. 11. Its foil, 
and mauners of the natives, 12, 26. Prefent fituation of 
the Spaniards in this country, 27, 29. An account of its 
trade, particularly for the medicinal herb (called Para- 
guay) pecpliar to this province, 30, 33. Famous fog its 
valuable hides, 33. Owes its fame to the fettlements 
formed here by the Jefuits, with a view of the excellent go- 
vernments, civil and religious, which they introduced here, 
35, 42- Extent of this empire, with an impartial enquiry 
into the seal caufes of its depopulation, and the eftablifh- 
ments made by the Jefuits among the Indian favages here, 
42, 49. Motives, on which the Jefuits made thefe efta- 
blifhments, and introduced a fyftem of religious polity in 
this country, examined and juftifed, 49, 57. 

Patna (a province in Bengal) famous for its opinm, v. i. 
Pp: 423- Some account of the borax found here, and its 
ufe—the value of its faltpetre, and the proceffes by which 
it is purified, 433, 434. 

Pegu, an Englith fetttement in the gulph of Bengal, famous 
for its topazes, faphires, amethyits, and rubies, which are 
eftcemed the moft valuable in the world, v. i. p. 422. 

Pcnfj lvania, rife and origin of this fettlement, with a fhort 
character of its founder, v. v. p. 226, 234. The fingular 
moderation, equity, and benevolence by which this coun- 
try was obtained of the natives—who have fhewed as great 
an affection for this colony, as they have conceived an 
averfion for all other European fettlements, 235. Its le- 
giflation founded apon thofe two firft principles of public 
{plendour and private felicity—liberty and property : with 
an account of the univerfal toleration in religious matters 
eftablifhed in it, 236. In whom is vefted the right of no- 
minating its governor, with the extent of his power, 237- 
The mode of electing reprefentatives, eftablifhing laws, 
raifing taxes, @llotting land to new colonifts, fecuring land 
to its proprietor, and recovering it when loft, 1b. 238. 
Defended on the eaft by the Atlantic ocean, on the north 
by New York and New Jerfey, on the fouth by Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, op the welt by the Indians. 239. Its 
extent, climate, and fertility of foil, ib. 230. Flourifh- 
ing flate of its culture, plantations, and produce, 241. 
Some ac.ount of a religious fet in this country, called 
Dumplers, ib. 244. Its rapid and continued faccefs more 
immediately owing to the harmony among the different re- 
ligions fects in it, 244. State of its population according 
to the caleulation af Dr. Frankljn, 245. Nature aad.ex- 

‘ ; tene 


tent of thé paternal authority exercifed here, not unlike to 
the patriarchal, 247. Articles and value of its trade and 
exports, 250, 251, 252. Defcription of its capital called 
Philadelphia—with the ftate of its trade, learning, arts, 
population and defence, 753+ 259- 

Pepper plant, deicription of the cultare, proper foil, and bei 
fpecies of this plant, v. i. p. 382, 383. The trade tor 
this article divided between the Dutch, Englith and 
French, 384. 

Perga, ketch of its hiflory and the manners of the inhabi- 
tants, v.i. p. 318, 320. its connections with the Engiith, 
320, 324. 

Perfian Gulpb, general view of the trade in it, and that of the 
Knplith in particular, v. i. p. 360, 373. 

Peru, the manners, religion, laws, and civilstion of the 
natives—a view of the origin, anc antiquity, and real 
founder of their empire—its fubjeStion to the Spaniards, 
and their exaggerated accounts of this country, confidered, 
Vv. il. p. 473» 494. Its extent, climate, and population, 
508, 510. Account of two extraordinary phenomena of 
nature, which frequently happen in this country—with the 
Opinions of the learned upon this fubyect, 511, 514. The 
wretched itate of the natives, and the protoand flupidity 
into which they are funk, by the cruel oppreffion of the 
Spaniards, §15, $21. Mauch more frequented by the Spa- 
miards, than Mexico—from the foftnefs of the climate, the 
falubrity of the air, and the goodnefs of the provifions in 
Peru, 522, 525. What fpecies of cultivation, and what 
induitry have been introduced into this empire by the Spa- 
niards ; with fome account of the nature and ufe of the 
Jama and the pacos—domeftic animals, peculiar to Peru, 
527, 534- <A defcription of its feveral mines of gold, 
dilver and mercury, and their feveral value, 535, §42. 
Mutual communication of the feveral provinces in this 
country, explained=-with a particular furvey of the man- 
ners and commerce of the people at Lima, 543, $56. The 
channels by which her trade with Europe 1s carried on, 
$57» 562. The interruptions which the Spanith commerce 
with the Peruvians have received from the Englifh and 
French—and the rife of the Englifh South Sea company, 
and the conceffions granted to it, 563, 507. 

Peter 1. (Caar of Mufcovy) attempted to form a communica- 
tion between Siberia and India by independent Tartary, 
epd the reafon why he did not fucceed, v. ll. ps 2326 
State of the taxes during his reign in Ruta, 237. Greatly 
improved the navigation of Ruffia, 240. Ambitious to 
amake his country a maritime power, with a ketch of the 
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meafures he took for this purpofe, 243, 244. His cha- 
racter briefly and impartially defcribed, 247, 248. 

Philip Il. (king of Spain) a remarkable bigot to the cherch 
of Rome, endeavours to fupport her tenets by perfecution 
in the low countries, v. i. p. 168. Meets with ftrong op- 
pofition in Holland; which humbles the Spanifh flag, and 
throwing off all {ubmifiion to Philip, forms itfelf into a re- 
public, 169, 170. 

Pbiippine [lands (formerly called the Manillas) their extent, 
and manners of the natives, v. ii. p- 207. Difcovered, in 
3524, by Magellan, who died here, 208. The origin of 
the Spaniards fettling in them, ib. 209. State of their po- 
pons 210. Subordinate to the power of the viceroy of 

exico, 211. Nature and excellence of the antient infti- 
tution of government here, and their prefent languid ftate 
under the opprefion of the Spaniards, 212, 213. Their 
fertility, and the advantages which might be derived from 
them to trade and navigation, and the methods by which 
this end may be attained, 216, 222. Nature and extent of 
their connections with Mexico, 441, 446. 

Philofoplical enquiry into, and obfervations upon—the nature and 
effects of animal and vegetable food upon the inhabitants 
of different nations, v. 1. p. 57, 58- The rife and progrefs 
of the deétrine of tranfmigration of fouls, and its peculiar 
influence on the mind of the Indian, v. ii. p. 306, 307. 
‘Lhe feveral revolutions to which the earth is fubje&, and 
the caufes of earthquakes and inundations, 371, 372) 373 
‘Lhe nature and origin of iflands, v. Hi. p. 253, 258- 
The rights of fovereigns to difpofe of their fubjects to 
a foreign power without their confent, v. Vv. p. $y 525 §3- 
‘The manner by which the equilibrium of the earth is fup- 
ported in the old and new worlc, 120, 121, 1zz. The 
difference of the climate in Europe and America, 124, 125- 
The advantages and difadvantages of cultivating rice, and 
the effects it produces in the climate cf the country which 
abounds with it, exemplified in feveral initances, 291. 
The ftate of vegetation in North America, 316. Policy 
and government in general— with fome rules for eftablith- 
ing a wife and falutary legiflation, 359, 369. The nature, 
end, and limits of univerfal morality—their fluétuating 
flate in Europe at feveral periods of time—their infeparable 
eos with good laws and good government, 594, 

O2. 

Piilofophy, its revival in Europe, pofterior to the revival of 
the fine arts and Belles Lettres, v.v. p. 5&1. Its ftate 
among the moft wife and celebrated of the antient philo- 
fophers, and the 1eafons why it has been more fuccelsful 

mong 
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arrong the moderns, 583. What improvements and ditio- 
veries have been made in it by the modern philor ‘oer, 
and who they were, 586, 587, 588. Inilrumental in ex- 
tending the empire of human knowledge, and by what 
means, 589, 593- 

Phenicians formed by their fituation on the confines of Eu- 
rope, Afia, and Africa, to extend their commeice, ¥. i. 
P- 3- 

Pimento the produce of Jamaica; knawn in England, by the 
name of all-fpice; detcribed in refpect of its growth and 
culture, v. iv. p. 343. ‘The art of managing its culture 
introduced into Jamaica in 1568, being brought thither by 
fome inhabitants of Barbadoes, ibid. 

Pizarro (Francis) fhort account of the principles, chara‘ter, 
and fate of this Spanifh adventurer at the invafion and con- 
queit of Peru, v. ll. p. 471, 478, 479, 497- 

Poland, a fketch of the government and conftitution efta- 
blifhed in this country, with the evil coniequ-nces that 
have attended it, v. v. p. 418, 419. 

Pondicherry, origin of this French iettlement, v. it. p. 32%. 
Its fuccefs under the adminiftration of Martin (principal 
director of India affairs) and Dumas who were very inftru- 
mental to its future glory, when it became the chief of all 
the French colonies in India, 58 and 72. Beficged by the 
Englith, who were driven from it by Dupleix, $3. ‘Taken 
and deltroyed by the Englifh, 114, tig. Woat miuiu- 
lutions were taken by the French to:cbuild this town, and 
reftore it to its former fplendor - with a view of the natural 
and advantageous fituation of the place, and reafon» to 
think it may regain its former greatnefs, 147, 143. ‘The 
great importance of this fettlement to the French and the 
neceflity of fortifying it, as one of the beit metho.ls of fe- 
curing to themfelves a valuable fhare in the trade of India, 
153. 156. 

Popayax (a province of South America) valuable to the Spa- 
niards for its gold mines, which are worked without much 
difficulty, expence, and hazard, v.il. p. 57%, 679- 

Porto-Rico, its firlt difcovery, extent, and conquer, v. i. 
p- 11. Nature and venomous qualities of the manchencel 
tree, the natural produce of this place, 14. Its pret-ne 
ftate of population, fertility, trade, and manners of the 
inhabitants; and an account of what farther improvements 
might be made, 16, 17, 18. 

Portuguefe, their firft expeditions to Barbary, and arrival in 
the Indies in xv cent. v.1. p. 29. Double the Cape of 
Good Hope, hitherto called the Cape of Sturms—fail aloag 
the eaftern cuaiis of Africa, and attempt fas before un- 

€ 3 known, 
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known, and land in Indoftgn: where they foond among 
the natives, many Mohammedan Arabs, 30. 60. Eftabizfh 
a fettiement on the coaft of Malabar, 63, 66. Looking 
upon Goa, as a moft important acquifition, they take it by 
ftorm, and make it the metropolis of all their fettlements 
in India, 67, 68, 69. Make themfeves matters of the 
Red Sea, with a tketch of the ftate of Enrope at that time, 
79, 85. Obtain a fovereign power over the Arabian and 
Perfien gulphs, ,86, 89. Form a fettlement at Ceylon, 
with a brief defcription of it, which they neglect to im- 
prove to the utmoft of their power, go, 92. ‘Their con- 
queft of Malacca, and the means by which they effected it, 
93, 96. Receive congratulation upon this conqueft, with 
offers of trade from the Lhings of Siam and Pegu, 98. Pre- 
pare and effeft a fettlement in the Molucca iflands, 98. 
102. The caufes of their enterprifing {pirit at this time, 
102, tog. Arrive among the Chinefe, 106, 107.—And 
permitted to trade with them, and eftablith a fettlement at 
Macao, 134, 135. Encouraged to trade wrth the Japa- 
nefe, and fend among them miffionaries and merchants, 
with the fuccefs of the merchants, 135, 140. Extent of 
their dominions in India and Africa, 141, 142. Corrup- 
tion introduced and psevalent among their agents and fac- 
tors in India, with their #ecline in confequence of it, 143, 
14€. Short and temporary fuccefs of their Indian affairs 
under Don Juan da Caftro, 147, 149. Lofs of their power 
and influence in India fo great, that their prefent fettle- 
ments confilt only of Macao, Dia and Goa, 159, 160. 
Portuguefe, their firlt difcovery of the Brazils, owing to ac 
cident, in xv cent. Vv. lil. p. 126, 127, Their firft colonifts 
they fent to the Brazils, confifted of condemned criminals 
ard abandoned women, and their falfe policy iri this re- 
fpedt, 129. Refemble the Spanjards in their maxims and 
adopt fome of their worft inititutions, particularly the in- 
quilition, 130, 131, 132. Their fuccefs in the Brazils 
owing to the labours of the Jefuits, 144, 149. Expel the 
Dutch from the Brazils, with an account of their fitua- 
tion in it after this event, 162, 163, 164. Origin of their 
fettlement on the river of the Amazons, 166, 167. Rife 
and ftate of their colony on the river Plata, 180, 186. 
Foundation and fir colonifts of their fettlement at Sr, 
Paul, 187, Igo, What meafyres they have taken to fe- 
cure the produce cf the mines in Brazil, 205, 210. Their 
decline at home and in their colonies, with the feveral 
canfes, 218, 225. An account of what changes fhould 
take place in their civil, ecclefiaftical, and commercial 
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effairs—before they can recover their antient dignity ae 
home and in their colonies, 226, 251. ° 

Pruffia, character of her prefent king, Frederic HI. who en- 
déavours to form connections in India: and for this pur- 
pofe eftablifhed an Eait India company at Embden, with 
an account of its natare and fate, v. ii. p. 200, 207. 


Q 

Quakers, feverely oppreffed by the coloniits of New England, 
V. Vv. pe 193, 195, 196. Origin of this religious feét, with 
a fhart character of their founder, p. 230. Their extraor- 
dinary contempt for eftablifhed modes of drefs, all outward 
marks of deference, and reciprocal demonttrations of re- 
{pe&t, 231. Aufterity of their morals and love of univer(al 
peace, 232. Their conttancy and fortitude under the ap- 
prefions and perfecutions they fuffered in kneland, and 
the efteem they acquired upon this account, 233, 234. 
Their fettlement in Penfylvania, 234, 235. 

Quito (a Spanifh colony in South America) aefcription of che 
air, foil, manufaétures and trade, and corrupt minners of 
the inhabitants, v. 11. p. 570, 574. Famous for 1s bark, 
which is the only valuable production of the place, 575, 
576. 


R. 


Ralegh (Sit Walter) fketch of his charafter and fruith fs 
voyage to Guiana in South America, v. iv. po 113. ‘Vhe 
firit projector of the Enghth expeditions into No:th Ame- 
rica, V. V. p. 105. 

Red Sea, the origin and caufe of its name, what, v.1. p. 81, 
Is not much expofed to tempefts, but is duny rour to fhips 
of large burthen, ibid. Its genere] traae with yartous na- 
tions, and the Englifh in particalar, 339, 7° 9. 

Religion, its revolution in theory and y.atae. amore the 
Ruropeans, fince an intercourfe has beca citabliincd be- 
tween Europe and America, briefly duraonitrated, vev. 
P- 399 405°. ’ 1 Pet 

Romans (antient) jealous of the attempts made by the Greece's 
and Carthaginians to conquer Sicily, feize upon tus cor a- 
try and afterwards turn their arms agauft each of *h fe 
flats, v-i. p.6. ,Their conqueits not adsaiiagious to 
commerce, 7. 

Rome (modern) brief account of the progref> iy vhich the 
papal government extended its power, v.v. p. 452, 453+ 
By what wcans it revived and. cultivated the art. in iu- 
rope, §72%- 
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Rum, the method or procefs by which it is diftilled from fu- 
gar, v. iti. p. 486, 487. 

Rafgans, their incurfions into Tartary excite the jealoufy of 
the Chiriele, v. ii. p. 2z8. Their frequent fkirmithes and 
contentions with the Chinefe; who, at length, conclude 
atreaty of commerce (the firft treaty they made fince the 
foundation of their empire) with them—this treaty fub- 
ject to great reftrictions, with a plan for improving it, 229, 
232- Their unfaccefsful project fander Peter a Great) 
to trade with India, through independent Tartary, 232. 
Carry on an intercourfe with India by the Cafpian fea, 232, 
235. ‘The very large extent of their empire, and {mall 
population of it, 236, 237. The neceflity of encouraging 
agriculture, particularly in the Ukraine, as a fource of fu- 
ture wealth—to which fhould be added the working of their 
iron mines, which are equal to thofe of Sweden, 238, 239- 
The nature and extent of their trade, which is impeded by 
the exorbitancy of the public revenues, 240. The expe- 
diency of reducing their military, and navy, and encou- 
raging the peaceful arts, and changing the prefent fyftem 
‘of government, as the beft means for attaining future prof- 
perity and happinefs, 241, 252. 


S, 


Saba, ftate of the trade and manners of the inhabitants be- 
longing to this Dutch fertlement, viv. p. 50, 51. 

Sago, the nature, culture, and virtues of this plant, which is 
the produce of the Molucca iflands, v. 1. p. 100, 101. 
Salt-petre, an account of this nitrous earth, and the manner 
of refining it in Patna (a province of Bengal) and its vae 

lue, v. 1. Pp. 4333 434: . 

San-Salyador, (one of the Bahama iflands) the firft place 
which was difcovered by Columbus, who (in 1492) arrived 
there and took poffeffion of it—his condué towards the nae 
tives and their grateful return for his kindnefs, v. ii. p. 
$423 349-. : 

Santa Cruz, its extent, revolutions, and rapid progrefs ander 
the French, v.iv. p. 90, gi. Became fubyetto the Danes 
by purchafe, and its prefent flate, 92, Q5- 

Safafras, an American tree, which is found in the greateft 
plenty and excellence in Florida, v.v. p. 305. Its growth 
and medicinal virtues defcribed, 305, 306. 

Saxous, their origin, character, and fubmuifien to Charlq- 
magne, vV.i. p. 11. 

Scbilaercp, thort account of his fingular humanity and pro- 
bity, which made him univerfally admired and revered in 


fsfrica, Ve Vv. Pp. G2. G3. Seal 
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Seal, natare, different fpecies, and ufe of this amphibious 
animal—with the manner cf condnéting this fifhery and 
the namber of fhips annually employed in it, v. v. p. 66, 


Stam, ftate of the trade carried on by the Dutch in this citv, 
v. i. p. 207, 208.— State of the French fettlement here, 
V.ll. p. 39, 40. Very fertile in its own produStions, and 
favourable to thofe which are tranfplanted into its foil, 41. 
Its government arbitrary and defpotc, 41, 43. A fhetch of 
the religion of the natives and the fruitlefs labours of the 
French miffionaries, 44, 45. 

Sicily, commerce and agricu!wwre introduced into it by the 
Greeks and Carthaginians, v. i. p.6. Cultivation cf the 
fugar-cane known and adopted in this country xit. cent. 
Vv. lll. p. 479. 

Slave-trade, account of the places and manner in which it is 
carried on, v. ili. p. 426, 428. Forts necefflury in order 
to procure flaves, 429, 433- Small veffels preferatle to 
large ones in this trade, 434. The moft favourable fe dun 
for it, from the beginning of September to the end or No- 
vember, 435, 436. Manner of condudting their flaves on 
their paflages, as adopted by the different nations +in- 
cerned in this trade—and which method is mot eccniiitent 
with humanity, 437, 438. Method of felling the flaves 
in America, 439. Wretched condition of the flaves ~- and 
the diforders to which they are fubyect, with an account of 
the moft probable caufe to which they are owing, 420, 4 48. 
Some wife and humane meafures propofed for alicviating 
the miferies of flaves, with the advantages to their pro 

rietors in adopting them, 448, 455. Slavery entucly 
inconfiftent with, and contrary to, found policy, humanity, 
reafon, and jutlice—With Montefquicu’s opinion upon this 
fubje&t, 456, 465. The oppreiive yoke and labours of 
the flaves in the American iflands, 4(6, 467. 

South-Sea, origin of the views of the Unglifh for making a 
fettlement upon its coatt, and the rife of their commercial 
company, v. iil. p. 58, 5g. Conjeftures concerning the 
iflands init having formerly compofcd one entire couti- 
nent, 253- 

Spain, a fketch of its ancient revelutions, under the Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, Goths, and Moors or Saracens, who 
were entirely fubdued in 1491, when Grenada was taken 
by Ferdinand and Hfabelia; under whom all the petty 
kingdoms of Spain were united into one hingdom, v. ul. 
P- 34's 347° ae 

Spain, her decay and miferics may be dated from the total 
expulfion of the Mours and Jews frem this ea este 

ron 
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,from the defects of her civil, religious, and military infti- 
, tutions, v. iii, p. 74, 89. The necefiity of granting a 
liberty of confcience in religions matters, and encouraging 
foreign manufacturers and artifts—in order to recover her 
former greatnefs, 99, 111. What meafures ought to be 
purfued for the re-eftablifhment of her colonies—particu- 
larly the improvement of agriculture, working the mines, 
and granting a free trade to her fettlements—with an in- 
troductory accountof the value of her colonies, from 1492 
to 1740, on the moit moderate computation, 112, 125. 
‘To what caufes we muft attribute the decline, and almoft 

total deftruction of this monarchy, 290. 
Spaniards, their tate under Ferdinand and [fabella, v.1i. p. 

20, ZI. 

Spaniards, origin cf their fettlement in the Philippines, v. ii. 
. 207, 209. Nature of their connections in the Eaft and 
eft Indies briefly explained, 213, 214. Juftly cenfured 
for their general ufe of the linen and cloths of foreign ma- 
nufactures, and the wifdom they would fhew by ufing In- 
dian manufactures from their own colonies, 215, 216, 
Their invafion of Mexico under Cortez, and the flate of 
this empire at that time, 378, 392. Obtain an entire 
conquelt over Mexico, and extend its boundaries, 393, 
98. Might reap great advantages from the ufeful and fa- 
lccary laws, introduced and eftablifhed by the Jefuits in 
California, 446, 454. Nature and ufe of their expedi- 
tions, which preceded the difcovery of Peru, 466, 472. 
The real Rate of Peru at the time it was difcoverec by 
them, 473, 494. ‘Their enormous cruelties and civil wars 
after the conqueft of this country, 495, 507. Their fitua- 
tion and number of their fettlements here, with the mo- 
tives for eftablifhing them—and what manufactures, culti- 
vation, and indultry they have introduced into this em- 
pire, 527, 534. State of their affairs in New Grenada, 
which was detached from Peru, 56g. State of their colony 
at Quito, which they conquered in 1534, 570, 577- 
Their valaable gold mines in Popayan and Chaco, which 
are worked without expence, difficulty, or hazard—with 
an account of the terms and privileges of the miners in 
thefe provinces, 578, 579. Their colory and trade at 
Santa Fé, particularly for the valuable emeralds, which 
are found heise in great plenty—with an enquiry into the 
truth of the opinion, that emeralds of a bright green came 
from the Eaft Indies, 580. A furvey of their colony at 
Carthagena, fhewing—us difcovery, the revolutions it has 
undergone, the climate, manners of the inhabitants, and 
fate Qf its commerce, 582, 588. Remarks on the coun- 
tries, 
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tries, ftuated between the rivers Magdalena and Orenooko 
‘ (fabjeét to the er of Spain) which are famous for no 
production but Cocoa—with a plan of improvements which 
might take place, 589, 593. 

Spaniards, an account of their conqueft at Chili, and the dif. 
ficulty by which it was accomplithed, v. iii. p. 1, 5. Une 
able to extend their conqaefts in this country, and negli- 

ent in cultivating the foil which is naturally tertule, 6, 7. 
rive little or no advantace from the trade of Chili; 
which 1s carried on only with the Indians, Peru, and Pa- 
raguay—with an account of the articles of trade, 8, 9, 10. 
Ettablifh a fettlement at Paraguay—-with a bricf furvey of 
the extent, foil, commerce, and value of this colony, and 
manners ct the inhabitants, 11, 26. Their prefent fitua- 
tion in Paraguay ; and the very excellent harbour for their 
fhips in the port of Maldonado, which is re koned one of 
the fineft harbours in the world, 27, 30. Their internal 
divifions, and the evil confequences of it, with other cautes 
of their decliie, 290. Their colony at Jamaica, which 
had been in their poffefien ever fince isog, attacked and 
taken by the Englith in 1655 —afcer having made an unfuc- 
cefsful attempt upon St. Domingo, zygo, 295. Their fet- 
tlement at Campeachy invaded ard taken in 1685 by the 
Buccaneers; who make a corqueit of Carthigena, and 
plunder it, although it wis thought to be invincible, 321, 
325. Their colony at Cuba invaded and conquered by the 
Englifh, who afterwards reftore it at the conclufion of the 
peace in 1763, 370, 374, 37%. 

Spaniards, the firft difcoverers of the great Archipelago of the 
Caribbee iflands, and the firft fcerlers upon them, v. iv. 
p. i. The rife of their colory on the banks of the Oro- 
nooko, with the ufe that has been, and may be made of 
it—a furprifing phencmencn of this river—and a ketch 
of the manners of the people who border upon it, and the 
want of prpul.tion amorg them explained, 2, 7. Their 
fettlement zt Trinidad and at Margaretta, and their fhame- 
ful negleét at thefe places, 8, 10. The extent, fertility, 
and natural productions (particularly the Liane plant and 
Manchereel tree) of their {*ttlement at Porto Rico, 11, 
18. The former and prefent fare of their fettlement at 
St. Domingo, 18, 25. he extent, foil, productions, 
{tare, and importance cof their colony at Cuba, and parti- 
cularly in the extenfive harbour for their fhips in the Ha- 
vanuah: with an account of its flute of defence againft an 
enemy, 26, 42. Not incapable, as is fuppofed, of bring- 
ing their colonies t) great perfection, and what are the 
peit means to aceemplii this end, 42, 45. 

i Spaniard, 
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Spaniards, accoant of their firft eftablifhment of 2 colony in 
Florida in 1565, after having driven the French from it, 
and flow progrefs in cultivating it, and their ceffion of it, 
in 1763, to the Eaglifh, v. ¥. p. 305, 310- The nature 
of theirs government and conititution, which is abfolute, 
438. 

Spanifh America, conktantly expofed to foreign invafions, efpe- 
cially from the South Sea, v. iii. p. 57, 60. Methods for 
preventing them ; particularly by keeping a powerful ma- 
ritime force in the South Seas, and acother fquadron which 
might be eafily fitted out in the ifland of Cuba, with the 
proper ftations for thefe naval forces, 64, 74. The decay 
of its colonies, owing to the difcovery and working of the 
mines, and the fraudulent trade and animofity between the 
Meftees and the Europeans who refort hither, 89, 99. 
The encouragement of agriculture and the liberty of a 
free trade, neceffary for its future profperity, 115, 124.— 
Its malignant fertility in producing poifonous plants ; to 
which are added fome obfervations on the nature and fatal 
effects of poifoned arrows, and a philofophical enquiry into 
the caufe, v. iv. p.13. Nature and extent of the con- 
traband trade it carried on with Jamaica after its conqueft 
by the Engiifh, and the reftraints which the court of Spain 
afterwards laid upon it, 330—335- 

Sugar, its cultivation in the iflands of America, of more im- 
act than any other article of trade, v. lil. p. 479. 

efcription of the cane which produces it, ,the moft preper 
foil for its culture, and the general method of cultivating 
it, 480. Crops of fugar not made in all the colunies at the 
fame time, 481. The feveral proceffes by which, it is 
made fit for ufe, 482, 484, The different {pecies of it, 
and which the moit valuable, 485. The preparation by 
which rum is diftilled from fugar, 486, 487. Some rules 
for eftimating the value of fugar plantations, 488. 

Sugar-maple, the properties and ufe of this tree, and the foil 
accommodated to its growth in North America, to which 
country itis pecaliar, v. v. p. 318, 319, 

Sumatra, its air, commerce and commotions which threw it 
into the utmolt confufion, and put a flop to the foreign 
trade, previous to the Dutch fettling upon this ifland— 
the origin of their fettlement-—the prefent ftate and value 
of its trade, v. i. p. 205, 207. 

Surat (the capital of Guzarat) made the center of all the 
French tranfadtions and commerce in the Hither India, 
%, Ht p- 19. Its extent, climate, and fertile foil, ibid. 

canfe and origin of its profperity may be dated from 
$ome exiled Perfians, by whofe induftry both the lands and 
manu- 
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' manufactures of this city were brought to fo great perfec- 
tion, as to excite the jealoufy and ambition of the Portu< 
guefe and Moguls, 20, 21. Becomes a province of the 
Moguls, who conquer the Portuguefe and improve the cul- 
tare of the lands, 22, 23. Indians, Perfians, Arabs, Jews, 
and Armenians refort hither for the purpofe of trade, 24. 
The manners and education of the inhabitants, particularly 
the Banians—men, eminent for their honefty, politenefa and 
evennefs of temper, 24, 25, 26. Nature of the pleafures 
which prevail in this city, and their dancers called Bal- 
fiaderes, 27, 32. Former and prefent itate of its trade, 
exports and imports, 32, 36. 

Surinam (capital of the Dutch colonies and fettlements in 
Guiana) fuccefs of its plantations, and its produce which 
coniifts of cotton, cocoa, coffee, and fugar, v. iv. p. 65. 
The climate fo very pernicious to the Kuropeans, that the 
fa€tories are managed by the deputies of the planters, 66. 
Engltfh fhare the trade with the Dutch, 66, 67. 

Sweden, its antient inhabitants were the Goths, that contri- 
buted to the ijubverfion of the Roman empire; with a 
fketch of their government or rather anarchy, ¥. ii. p. 182, 
183. The internal divifions and natural genius of its in- 
habitants, and ftate under Guftavus Vafa, 183. Its feveral 
improvements under Guftavus Adolphus, 184. Its ftate 
under Charles XII. ib. What attempts have been made 
to introduce polite arts and improvements of every kind, 
185. Cultivates the India trade—inftitutes a company, with 
exclafive privileges, to trade beyond the cape of Good Hape 
which is chiefly fupported by foreigners—and renews the 
charter two feveral times—with the my ilerious conduct of 
the proprietors and directors of it, 186, 187, 183. Its 
extent and foil, 189. Declining flate of its population, 
which is much diminifhed by frequent emigrati_n --wi.h an 
enquiry into the caufes of national attachments, 190, 191. 
Its agriculture, ib. Its mines and manufactures, tg2. Its 
agriculture, and fifheries, particularly the herring fithery, 
193- Prohibits the importation of foreign commodities, 
and the advantage of it to navigation, 194. State of its 
military force, and the revenues by which it is fapported, 
195, 196. State of its public credit and private intereft, 
and the meafures which prepared the way for the revolati- 
on under the prefent king, 197, 198, 199.<-Skerch of the 
nature and principles of its antieat conititution, and the 
eafe with which the prefent revolution was accomplifhed 
by the reigning monarch, v. v. p. 414. 418. 

Suitzerland, its ant:ent inhabitants eminent for their fill and 
fortitude in war, witha fzesch of their revolutions, v. +. 


P 442- 
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P- 442+ Its prefent divifion inte thirteen cantons, with 4 
rief defoription of the natere and principles of their go- 
vernment, ib. ¢43- Account of its general diets and long 
prefervation of peace, 443. 444- ; 


T. 


Tabajce, the natives of this place are attacked and defeated by 
Cortez, v.11. 366. This Spaniard enters into an alliance 
with them and carries away feveral of the American wo- 
men with him, who were glad to follow him, ibid. The 
mo fhameful and sznatwral kind of debauchery is prac- 
tifed by the wen in general in this city and in all America, 
and the probable caufes to which this depravity may be at- 
tributed, 367. The American women of this city were fo 
attached to the Spaniards, that they difregarded hnfbands 
and children for their fake; ferved the Spaniards as guides; 
Frequently procured them fubfifience; and fometimes be- 
trayed con{piracies to them; and are faid, by all hifio- 
rians, to have been very inftromental in the conqueft of 
Mexico, 368. 

Gartary, known in the earlieft ages by the name of Scythia, 
its feveral boundaries defcribed, v. ii. p. 222. Its divifion 
into three feveral parts, gf which—one is fabjeét to the 
Chinefe; another is under the dominion of Ruffia; the 
third is independent, ib. 223. The manners of the na- 
tives, plain and fimple—their origin and cuftoms, very an- 
tient—and their vencration for the great Lama who refides 
at Putali, 223. The religious difciples of Lama believe 
him to be immortal, and the origin of this belief—the an- 
tiquity, progrefs, and ftability of the religion of Lama— 
and the influence which the priefts have in temporal and 
{piritual affairs, 224, 225, 226. ‘The inroads of the 
Tatars into China, 226, 227. Mogul Tartars fubmit 
to the Chinefe, 223. Nature of the contentions between 
the Ruffians and the Chinefe in this country in xvi cent. 
228, 229- 

Taxation of the Britifh colonies by the parliament of England, 
and their right to impofe taxes without the free confent of 
the colonies, examined—See North America. 

¥'2xes, the true definition of this term, and the origin of tax- 
ation, Vv. Vv. p. 552s §53- Their ftlate in Greece and 
Rome, and under the fsudal governments of Europe, 553, 

4. The various modes of yaifing them confidered— 
with a brief view of their ufe and abule, 555, 556, 557 
The nature and propriety of thofe which are laid upon 
land and the expcdiency of levying them according to bas 

value 
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value of the eftates, 58, 559, 560. \What perfons fhould 
be veited with the power uf impoling them, 561, 562. 

Yea, when, and by whom imported into kngland from Hol- 
land, v. i. p, 446. Its A gis at the firit importation, 447. 
General computation of the quantity imported into ky- 
rope in 2768, ib. Methods ufed by the Englith govern- 
ment to prevent the contraband trade of this article, 
hitherto ineffectual, 448. This article paid for in money; 
with an account of the reftriction, laid upon the exporti.- 
tiow of fpecie for this and other Indian articles of com- 
merce, and an enquiry into the wifdom and policy of this 
meafure adopted by fuch a commeicial late as England, 
449» 450, 451.—Its culture, and virtacs, and diffcrent 

pecics of it, defcribed, v. ii. p. 259, 260. ‘lhe difference 
degrees of its perfe€tion depend on the difference, of foil in 
which it is planted, and of the feafon in which it is ga- 
thered—and what feafon the moft ufual, 260. Univerfally 
drunk by the Chinefe, from whom the Europeans firlt 
adopted their opinion about its virtues, ib. 261. ‘The 
gocd and bad effects of this article cannot be well deter- 
mined, till it is tranfplanted into our own climates; with 
an account of Linnzus’s attempt to cultivate this planc, 
and the advantage which would follow the fuccefs of its 
cultivation, 261, 262. 

Thomas (St) the rife, and progrefs, ard ufe ef this Danith 
fettlement, particularly in the excellent harbour it affords 

- for their fhips, and in being a general mart tor receiving 
the commodities of the neighbouring culonies, v. iv. p. 87, 
88. 

Timor, the extent, and trade, and fmall in.portance cf this 
fettlement to the Dutch, and their reaiuns fur heeping a 
garrifon in it, v. i. p. 196, 197, 198. 

TViafcala, (acity in Mexico, ard iubjedt to Spain) the natices 
of this place, though enemies to the Muaxians, ftrenuoufly 
oppofed the defigns of Cortez againit Mexico, and had 
nearly defeated his army, v.1i. p. 375. An inflance of 
their remarkable and humane arrention to thofe v.ho Cie, 
or are wounded, in the field of battle, ibid. The very 
fingular nature of their government, 376. Their morals 
very fevere ; and military merit, highly cfleemed, ibid. 
Its extent, population, and culture, 377. An alliance 
formed between the Spaniasds and natives, 378. State of 
the manafaCtures here, 411, 412. 

Yobacco, the principal article of trade in Virginia and Mary- 
Jand, v. v. p. 277. Its nature and properties, and firft 
difcovery, in 1520, by the Spaniards, ibid. ‘The manner 
of cultivating it, the foil proper fur it, and the beft me- 

thod 
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thed of preperieg ttt common ufe, 278, 279. Progrefs 
of its culture, ‘and defcription of the beft {pecies of it, 280. 
“The advantages to the nation and merchant, from the fale 
of it, and the number of fhips employed in it, 281, 282. 

Toba, its extent, feil, climate, population, and harbours 
for fhips, v. iv. p. 367. Subje&, at firft, to the Datch 
who eftablifhed a colony upon it, 368. French fize upen 
it, and expelthe Dutch, but neglect its culture, 369, 370. 
Englith lay claim to it, conquer the French, and fecure 
the poffefion of it to themfelves by the peace in 1763. 371. 
By what means this may be madé an advantageons fettle- 
ment, and reafons to imagine that at will profper in rhe 
hands of the Englifh—although their firft colonifts epon 
this ifland were unfuccefsful, and died in great numbers, 
3722 375- ee : : 
onqguin, manners, religion, and vices of the natives; who 
had been inftru&ted by the Chinefe, but were inferior to 
them in every refpe&t, v. il. p.47- Many Europeans 
have attempted to form fettlements here, but have been 
unfuccefsful, 48. 

VYortuga, extent, fertility, and produce of this fettlement, at 
its firft eRablifhment, when fubject to the Englifh and 
French—and the alarms of the Spaniards upon this account, 
v. iv. p. 200, 201. Produces fevere contefts between the 
Englifh, French, and Spaniards—with its final fubmiffion 
to the French, who neglect its cultivation and improve- 
ment, 202, 203. ‘ 

Tranguebar, the rife and favourable profpect of eftablifhing an 
¢xtenfive commerce on this Danith fettlement in Tanjour, 
b i. p. 167. An account of the endeavours, ufed by the 

anifh government to make it profper—the feveral com- 
panies, which have been formed with peculiar privileges, 
for this purpofe—and the flourifhing ftate of the laf incor- 
porated company, 168, 172. 

Tranfmigration of foals, a free and impartial enquiry into the 
origin and progrefs of this doctrine, v. 1. p. 50, 51. Its 
fingular influence on the mind of the Indian favage in mak- 

* ing him timid and cowardly, v. ii. p. 306, 307. 

Trinidad, when and by whom it was firlt difcovered—and the 
reafons why it continued, for a long time, to be neglected, 
and was afterwards peopled by the Spaniards, v. iv. p. Is 
2. Its extent and fertility of foil, and reafons to imagine 
it might have become an important colony, if encourage- 
ment ad been given to the colonifls: with an account of 
its prefent low ftate, 8, 9. Nature and fate of its trade 
with Martinico, 160. 

Jars, 
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Yards, ‘Brangers’ to the polite arts, and knowledge of gorern- 
cure on a . 
thd ney bi STNeir conguet egies dong 
: ve 
» deen fatal co the inéerefts of all other nations, if they had 
not been attacked und repulfed in their expeditions to 
predate sg rl a to the maxims of 
c defpotifm, ave to admit any improve- 

nent ia ‘their fegifiation, v. v. - 4it. : 


U. and V. 

Vaxilla, defctiption of the culture and virtues of this piznt, 
which is a native of Mexico, v. fi. p. 413, 414- 

Van-Nech, employed by the ftates of Holland to go upon an 
expedition to the ifland of Java, arrives there and is per- 
mitted to trade with the inhabitants, v. i. p. 173. Arrives 
ut the Moluccas, eftablifhes fa&torics in feveral of the 
iflands, and lays the foundation of feveral affociations for 
commerce, ib. 

Vaa-Riebich, advifes the Dutch in 1650) to form a fettle- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hope, which might ferve as a 
ftaple for the commerce of Eu and Afia, v. ii. p. az5. 
Undertakes this bufinefs, and faile for the Cape, with a 
number of perfons to people it—to whom certain privileges 
are granted, and what thefe were, 326. The viour 
of the Hottentots to him on his arrival, 228. Purchafes 
the country he wanted to occupy for a certain ftipulaced 
fum, anid obtains a quiet and undifturbed poffefiion of it to 
the Datch from that period to the prefent time, ib. 229. 

Vedam (the} univerfally received among the Indians,’ as the 
book that contains the principles of their religion: whilit 
the penerality differ on feveral points relative to faith and 


practice, Vv. 1. p. 42, 

Velafguex, lays the foundation for the colony of Cuba, and 

apppints Cortez fer the conqueft of Mexico, v. ii. p. 364, 
65. 

Peeiiont, faperior to all other Ecropeans, in xv. cent. in the 
extent of their commerce, v. i. p. 12, 14, 19. Check the 
progrefs of the Tarkith power, 19 The &rf 
of vefting moncy in the public funds—and famoua for their 

. manufattores of filk, gold, asd filver; which were the 

bef, and almoft the only ones of that time, ibid. State 

of their manners and literature, 20. Oppofed the attempts 
of the popes with firmnefs and pradence, ibid. Alarmed 
at the ap of the Portuguefe in India, from which 
time we may date their aa ai 77- Ingared by oaaee 


woe 
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ortagur ‘a wih ? 
bat with no fuccela, 98, 79. The Chi entire - 
known to the Egro - at nation was pr ea 


peans, sl] 
sn Venetian (Mark Panl) who had travelled hither by 
2 107. 

Fenice, the extent of its power, v. v. "The origin of 
this flate took place in the Veneden iecutes: rr The 
doge, or duke was elefted by the people till 1173, when 
the nobles feized upon the whole authority of the republic, 
and named its chiet, ib. The decay of its commerce hath 
fo enervated the minds of people ; that they are dege- 
nerated, timid, and fufpicious—more efpecially in all af- 
faits relative tothe pablic acminiffration of government ; 
of which, no privzte individual dares to deliver his opi- 
nion, 441, 442. 

Fera-Cruz, the original defign of this Spanith fettlement on 
the pulph of Mexico, v. ii. p. 389. Made the general 
mart for the Mexicans to receive all the European merchan- 
dize, 412. Defcription of the old and new rowas of this 
mame, with the fortifications and harbour of the latter, 
462, 463. The gatare and value of its exports and im, 
ports, 464, 463. ae er 

Firema, natoral and panied Sst defcription of this animal 
{peculiar to the country of Peru) and fome account of the 
Sruitles attempts which the Spaniards have made to propa- 
gate its fpecies in urope: the value of its wool and the 


various ufes to which it is applied, ¥. ii. p. 631, §32, 


peat {St.) given, by a mutual agreement between the Eng- 
Jith and French (in 1660) to the Cariba as their property, 
v. iv. p. 381. Manners of the Caribs, with a defcriptian 
of the origin of the black and red Carabs, who were found 
here at the time of the ifland being fir difeovered, 382. 
Piffentions between thefe people, and the advabtages which 
the French derived from them; who came and fertled here 
with the Caribs—with an account of the revolution thag 
followed foon after, an confequenee of the pertition and fale 
of tands intreduced into this ifland by the French, 385, 
6. Englith take pofieGion of it, 387. Strate of its plan® 
tations:and culture, and the improvements which may be 

A qade in it, 389, 
F: » #s boundaries on the north by Maryland—on the 
th by Caralisa—on the weft by the Apalachian maun- 
tains—and an the salt by the Atlantic—and its prefent ex~ 
teng 


* 
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tent defcribed, v. v. 259. When firk vifited by the Eng- 
* Jith—she origin of their Srk fettlement at James-Town— 
the nuiferies of the new colonifts, and the caufes which pro- 
duced them, ib. Its favourable progrels under the fhort, 
= excellent adminiftration of Delaware, 260. ls 


auceels impeded by the exclufive privilege: of a a 
which was diffolved upon the acces waet ie 1. to the 
throne ; when this colony was placed under the immediate 

zon of the crown ; with an account of its Rate in that 
. yeign, and under the ufurpation of Cromwell, 261, a6z. 
Opprefied by the mother country, in the reign of Charles 
H.—invaded by the favages—and fuftained great troubles 
by a rebellionin the colony, 262, 263. State of its civil 
religious, and military government, 264, 270. State of 
ap foil, vegetation, and convenient fituation for 
e, 27q- What encouragement has been given by the 
Englifh miniftry to eftablith ftaples for the reception of its 
commodities, with their reafons, 275. Forts ordered to be 
erected, but this projet failed, 276. The inhabitants 
obliged to import from Europe many neceflary articles of 
life, 277. Nature of its trade, navigation, revenues, com- 
merce, and advantages to England, 280, 281, 282. 
Waited Provinces, fketch of the nature and principles of their 
conftitution, and the general affiftance they received from 
the European ftates in their eftablifhment, v. v. p. 429. 
Urrecht, the general advantages of the peace, can ed at it, 
to all the kurepeans, with a fhort view of their tate for 
fome years fubfequent to this peace, v. ill. p» 335, 336. 


W. 
Wareick (Admiral) canfidered and acknowledged by the 
Dutch, as the founder of their commerce, and of their 
powerful colonies in the Eaft, v. 1. ps 175. 


x, 
Xinto, a religious fect among the Japanefe, which teaches— 


that the innocent pleafpres of mankind are agreeable to the 
deity, and that men fhould enjoy in this world that ha 

pines they enjoy in the next, v. i, p. 137. The abuies 
committed in confequence of this docisiue by the Japanefe, 


433. 
Z. 


Leaguehar, nature and value of the Portuguefe fettlements on 
this coaft, and the feveral mines of gold and flver which 


are found thereen, Vel, Po $42, 143s 
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